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PREFACE. 


When I was reqH.estea to TiHdertake the editing and re- 
vision for Bohn’s Philosophical Library, of a new edition 
of ‘ Tennemann’s Manual of the History of Philosophy,’ a 
very brief examination sufSced to make it evident to me 
that the amount of correction and alteration required 
to bring the latter only approximately up to date would 
be such, that the last state of that manual would bid 
fair to resemble the condition of a certain relic associated 
with the Thirty Tears War, respecting which we are 
told, the “ head, neck, legs and part of the body have 
been renewed, all the rest is the real horse.” It was 
therefore decided that I should undertake an entirely 
new volume on the subject. 

The plan adopted has been to give a more or less 
detailed account of those philosophers who either consti- 
tute epochs in the history of speculation, or at least have 
contributed something of their own toward its subsequent 
development, without filling the work unnecessarily with 
a mere crowd of names. Of course in the case of thinkers 
subordinate importance, a selection made on this 
principle must always be open to criticism, but that there 
are no fiagiant cases of jiartiality or carelessness is my 
conscientious belief. 



VI 


PREFj-^CE. 


It will be observed that there is a progressive expansion 
in the treatment as modern times are apj) reached. A 
bibliography has been appended where it has been con- 
sidered necessary, especially in the case of those earlier 
periods of which the exposition has been more condensed. 
As regards later writers, the view taken is that the 
primary need of the student is to study the original 
works themselves rather than what other people have 
written about them, desirable as this may be as a 
supplementary aid. Works, moreover, treating of these 
thinkers are numerous, and their titles readily accessible 
to the student. I must, in conclusion, beg the reader 
to remember, as some extenuation of any short-comings 
he may find, that this little work only professes to be 
a “ handbook ’’ to the study of the subject, and not an 
exhaustive treatment of it. 

It should also be stated that I have been ably assisted 
by Mr. Davison’s compilation of the excellent index 
which concludes the work. 



PEEFAOE TO SECOND EDITION. 


The success attending the first edition of this little 
■work has shown that a cheap and popular history of 
philosophy was wanted. The author is well aware that 
the present work has not met all possible desiderata 
of a history of philosophy; hut he trusts that it has 
succeeded, and will further succeed, in its main object, 
of stimulating a real and living interest in the evolution 
of speculative thought. The method followed, wherever 
possible, of interspersing the exposition with (luotations 
from the authors themselves, it is believed is one which 
will find favour with most readers. 

The present edition has been carefully revised, with 
occasional additions. An Appendix has been added, con- 
sisting of a discussion of the main points in modern 
“Theory of Knowledge” in further elucidation of the 
section on the “ Development from Kant to Heo-el ” 

(pp. 345-361), which the author trusts will add some 
interest to tlie 
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HANDBOOK 

TO THE 

HISTOBY OP PHILOSOPHY. 


GENEEAL INTEODUCTION. 

I. What is Philosophy? 

Man finds Eimself conscious of being in a ready-made 
world, of which he forms part and parcel. He apprehends 
this fact long before the impulse arises in him to compre- 
hend it. He is aware, that is to say, of this world in its 
coticrele actuality, long before he feels himself driven to 
try and become aware of it in its abstract possibilitu. 

ut this impulse nevertheless arises at a certain stane 
of man’s development, and the result is philosophy, which 
may be described as the offspring of the conscious endeavour 
to reconstruct the given world of perceptive experience— 
the world f^nd constructed in according to its 

'possibility. This enormous and all-embracing problem, as a 
matter of course, exhibits a variety of aspects, and has 

approached by many paths. The History 

tJiey progressively 

unfold themselves to the human mind, and the various 
paths that have been struck out for their investio-ation 

rw mS ® aSa noi 

itself in ancient Greece! whoS ThilSophSl ^d^vllop- 
ment may be taken as typical, was that of Beina or 
existence; the statement was — ^to discover the ultimate 
constituent of the physical universe. In the next stage 
the problem became refined. It was no longer an ultimate 
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cosmical principle tliat was soxigiit for, but tlie iiltiniatc 
form of existence was conceived as one of wliicli ilie world of 
^nse was a mere mode, if it were not indeed opposed to it 
The problem of philosophy continued to be attacked on the 
side ot being from these two points, the concrete and the 
abstract, until the Sophistic Eevolution which issued in 
Socrates, when the standing-ground was radically chano'ed. 
It was now seen for the first time that inasmuclf as 
the possibility of formulating, much more of solving the 
problem of the Being of the sensible world, presuppose'^cl the 
capacity of Knoioing, the first step in philosophy must be 
an investigation of the conditions under which this Icnow- 
ledge comes to pass, in other words, an examination of 
Je capacity of knoYing, itself. The philosophical lahoiir,. 
of the two typical thinkers of antiquity, Plato and Aristotle 
were mainly occnpied with this prohlein. 

Philosophy distinguishes itself from mytho]oc:y and 
theology, by being essentially a conscious tnd r;itono.l 

f ^iniyerse, while mythology and theo- 
logy aie, at least in their genesis, essentially the uncon- 
scious and spontaneous results of a primitive imao-inatioii 
which employs the notion of volition and peS htT^ 
the basis of causal condition. The fact of their hoinl at 
a later stage refined and presented in a quasi-philosopluscd 

w th the classification and description of certain isolated 
groups of plmnomena, or with formulating the real or 
causal conditions of the possibility of these o-roups coif 
sidered_per se, the former is occupied with the totalitv of 
all phenomena, either as concerns its real condition] iv 

• . onditions of its possibility (metaphvBic uronpr''^ 
Science is concerned with_ a part fbr itlelf alofe Sle 

groupTf phenomenafr^l ^®oIated 

p ot phenomena at all, only regards it in its relation 

have tofreftfiorofum^^^ elmeiitaf oonclitfona. we shall 
present work. ^ subsequent division of tin: 
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to the whole, or as a necessary propaedeutic to a coherent 
View oi tile wliole. 

first 

used by Pythagoras. This semi-mythical personage, ac- 

legend, when asked by Leon, 
Phloeus, what vocation he followed, replied 
that he had none, but that he was a philosopher. On 
being interrogated as to the meaning of the word he 
rephed, that as in the Olympic Games some sought glory, 
others gam, while others, more noble, came to enioy the 
spectacle ; so in life, while there were -many prepared to 

r'iches, there were yet a few 
+>,B things, found their occupation in 

J^riowledge of nature and man, and 
that these were the philosophers. 

In the dialogue Euthydemus, Plato defines philosophy 

InTLTZS vV® po^ceined alone with the ideal, 

sSbiect matw msdom as opposed to ojnnion, the 

subject-matter of which is the sensible. Aristotle some- 

times_ emplc^s the term^ in a general sense, so as to include 
all science, but retains its narrower signification for what 
would now be termed Ontology, namely, the science of 
, itself, as opposed to the subject-matter of the 

special sciences.^ The Stoics defined wisdom (<To<l>{a) as 
the science of divine and human things, but philos^hy 

2d nrittiil In S A f perfection, theoretic 

^ of Loo-ic Phvsin 

and Ethic. Philosophy, with the Stoics, thus comprehended 

the whole range of human interests, aotiye noK than 

Td^^o^ZV disposition of character, not a 

ody of doctiine, for which the former term was reserved 
comesponds properly to ‘philosophy.’ Ept 

cndealr'ZterrpSLr^’ rational 

^fi|fity.°"TS molm^n totrwe InfchSan 

Wolff enunciating the following, iA his“philosopSa 
Eationalis, as an ongmal definition of pMlosopMcal 
knowledge : CogmUo rations eorum, quse sunt h flSunde 


? ^utarch, * De plac. philosop.’ i. 
^ ‘Empxr. ady. Math.’ xi. 169. 


B 2 
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ijiieUigatur ear dnt. vel Jiant. (A knowledge of tke reason 
of* those things which are or come to pass, by which it is 
understood why they are or come to^ pass.) Kant divided 
3,11 knowledge into historical, cognitio ex datis (knowledge 
'felirough facts), and rational, cognitio ex jirinci^iis (know- 
ledge through principles). The last was again divided 
into mathematical knowledge, throngh the construction 
oT conceptions, and philosophical knowledge, through 
oonceptions as such. The post-Kantian definitions of 
nlbdlosophy in Germany have been in most instances 
l:>ased on special systems. Thus Herbart defines philo- 
sophy as the working-out of conceptions, this working- 
oixt consisting in definition, classification, &c. He divides 
philosophy into three main departments: logic, meta- 
physic, and sesthetic, the last-named including ethic. 
Schelling defines philosophy as the science of the abso- 
Ixrte identity of subject and object ; Hegel, as the science 
oT the absolute, as dialectical movement, or, again, as 
-fche science of the self-comjDrehending reason. As inde- 
pendent definitions may be cited. Professor Zeller’s (^Pre- 
Socratic Philosophy,’ vol. i. p. 8 , of the English trans- 
la. tion): “Thought that is methodical, and directed in a 
ooxLScious manner to the cognition of things in their interde- 
pendence.” In Schopenhauer (Parerga und Parali^omena, 
'xroJ. ii. p. 19 ), we find the following : “ Philosophy, it is true, 
has exj^erience for its subject-matter, yet not like the 
otHer sciences, this or that particular experience; but 
xrftther experience itself in general, as such, according to 
its possibility, its range, its essential content, its internal 
external elements, its form and matter.” Por 
^xiguste Comte, philosophy consists in the methodical 
hliation of the special sciences, according to a unifying 
oonception ; for Herbert Spencer, it is similarly the 
** ixnification of knowledge.” 

It rnay not be out of place, in an English Manual of 
■fche History of Philosophy to add a few woi'ds respecting 
Ihe perversion, and in some cases the degradation the 
■word has suffered until recently in this country. 

It will be seen that aU the definitions of “ Philosophy 
we^ have cited have this in common, that they involve 4 l 0 
ixniversal, as opposed to the particular, as the subject of 
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investigation ; tlioy all imply the conditions of the sum of 
things as the subject-matter of inquiry, either directly or 
indirectly. The remarks offered at the commencement of 
this section on the scope of philosophy are sufficiently 
comprehensive to cover all these definitions, -while ab- 
stracting from anything in them which would narrow 
the term to any particular philosophical theory. 

The Englishman, however, has until recently indulged 
his fancy for garnishing his conversation with high- 
sounding words by vulgarising the term philosophy into 
meaning any kind of reasoning on any subject whatever. 
Till within the last quarter of a century the expression 
“ natural philosophy ” figured, oven in the syllabuses of 
academic and learned bodies, as a designation for the 
department of scientific research known as Physics, while 
to the common man, cliemistry, astronomy, physiology, 
were no loss “ philosophy.” 

We have had, besides, philosoj)hy of manufactures, of 
love, of cookery ! There is a sense, of course, in which 
the expressions “ philosophy of history,” or “ plulosophy 
of nature,” may bo justifiably employed, where, namely, 
history or nature, as wholes, are treated deductively in 
the light of a philosophic theory or conception, as part 
of_a system ; Imt it is needless to say that it was not in 
this sense that such phrases wore formerly employed 
among the English-speaking race. The salutary change 
■which has tiikon place in this respect within the last few 
years is one more indication of the opening up of English 
culture to continental, and especially German influences, 
as well as of _tho philosophic revival visible throughout 
English-speaking communities. 

The ancient division of philosophy was into Logie, 
Physic (including Metaphysic), and Ethic. It is said that 
this division had its origin with the Stoics. It was 
certainly first _definitely formnlatedby them. But marked 
indications of it are to bo found in both Plato and Aristotle. 
By Logic, or organon, was understood not merely formal 
logic, but tlio doctrine of method in general, including 
theory of knowledge (or what ans%vored as such in the 
ancient world), and to some extent psychology; under 
physic was emljraced cosmical theory, as well as ontology, 
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in sliort, all tliat pertained to tlie existence of tMngs as 
sncli; while Ethio covered the whole range of active 
hnnaan interests, including politics, although its chief 
prohlem was, in accordance with the later Greek attitude 
of mind in such matters, the discovery of the ideal of life 
for the individuaL In the Middle Ages, when philosophy 
was subordinated to the dogmas of Christian theology, no 
systematic division was made. In modern times philosophy 
proper has been generally taken to include logic, meta- 
physic, psychology, and ethic, the “ practical philosophy ” 
of the Germans. The usual ill-fate that has befallen the 
word in Great Britain, has not been wanting, however, 
in this connection. Owing to the special line j)hilosophical 
development took in this island, to the influence, that is, 
of Locke and the Scotch psychologists, the word showed 
a tendency even where legitimately employed to become 
narrowed to psychology and ethic, or, as these departments 
were usually designated, “ mental and moral philosophy.” 

A not unnatural reaction against this view of the scope 
of philosophy has been recently exhibited in a desire to 
exclude psychology altogether from the sphere of philo- 
sophical studies. It has been argued that mental 
phenomena being amenable in all essential repects to the 
inductive method employed in the study of inaterial 
phenomena, and only differing in being the object of 
internal rather than external observation (to use the 
current phrase), there is no reason for regarding their 
treatment in any other light than as constituting one 
of the special sciences. To 'this it is replied, that 
psychological investigation has a special, although in- 
direct bearing on “theory of knowledge,” and a fortiori 
on the whole subject-matter of philosophy ; a bearing 
which cannot be alleged of any objective science; that 
only within certain limits do the methods of the ob- 
jective sciences apply to psychology ; that “there is 
something in Mind, as the subject-matter of Psych- 
ology, unlike anything else,” and that “ the events 
or states (however they are called) which psjchologj' 
investigates ” being “ apprehended only in the peculiar 
attitude of introspection, makes a profound difference, ”<&c.^ 

♦ Professor Groom Kobertson in ‘ Mind,’ yol, Yin. p. 9. 
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It must be admitted, we tliink, that a good case is made oat 
ill tliese, and similar arguments — in addition to anything 
that might be urged from the uniyei'sal practice of history — 
for retaining Psychology as a department of Philosophy, 
But conceding this, it must be none the less recognised as 
holding a position quite subordinate to the higher depart- 
ments, and the greater care must be taken to avoid 
introducing psychological material into them, and thus 
obscuring the main issue, one of the most fruitful sources 
of fallacy and confusion/The leading problem of philosophy 
is undoixbtedly “Theory of Knowledge,” to discover 
the conditions under which knowledge, or experience, is 
possible, in order to re-construct in the forms of abstract 
thought according to its elements, the world given as 
constructed in concrete intuition^^' 

The advances made by science during the latter half 
of the ^present century have resulted in a striking 
rehabilitation of cosmology, Le. the systematic doctrine of 
nature, or the object-world, as a leading philosophical 
discipline. The doctrines of the Conservation of Energy 
and of Evolution have given to cosmology definite guiding 
principles for the abstract explanation of the world 
according to its causal conditions, which can never be 
taken from it, however their application may be modified 
by subsequent research. 

The iiiaiii departments of philosophic investigation are 
these:- — (1.) Theory of hnowleclge (2*') Ontology .(if 
such bo admitted ; and (3.) Cosmology, To these must be 
added as a pendent to cosmology, or the systematic 
doctrine of objective or material natui'e, Psychology, or the 
systematio doctrine of subjective or mental nature; the 
phenomenology of the moral consciousness falling to be 
dealt with by cosmology and psychology at their point of 
contact in sociology. But inasmuch as all these depart- 
ments are simply aspects of one reality to be explained — 
to wit, the totality of Iznowledge — -the great and ultimate 
task of philosophy is to bridge over the chasms which 
apparently divide them, to show their interconnection as 
an oj'ganic whole, and their ultimate root in the conditions 
of knowledge itself. 
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II. The History of Pb:it.osophy. 

As Tce remarked at the coramBpoement ^ of tlie last 
section, ftiie History of PMlosopliy is "ttie history of tlie 
xinfolding to the Human Mind of 'fcHa ■yario'us pioblems 
involved in experience, and the stnu^^iBS of the reason 
to resolve themJ This has been sometimes attempted 
in their entirefy, hut more necessity 

has been felt of dealing witb. them separately, and it 
has indeed not seldom happened that in the course 
of their isolated treatment the view of the whole as the 
end of philosophy has been left out of* sight. 

An objection has been raised to the liistory of philosophy 
as an introduction to philosophic sturdy, that in the neces- 
sarily condensed expositions of systems which are given, the 
true spirit of the founders is lost ; that; the love of research 
and devotion to truth v^hich actuated, them, and the stej)8 
hy which the systems reached their ultimate form, as well 
as the conflict of tendencies of ■which, they may be the 
issue, can be at best but indicated in. a dry and cursory 
manner. It must be admitted that an amount of truth 
underlies this criticism, especially as regards the greater 
number of actually extant histories, and even the ideal 
history, whenever it shall appear, we can scarcely expect 
will deprive it altogether of its point ; hut it must we 
think also be admitted that though no mere reading of 
compilations will suffice for a serious philosophic culture, 
yet that such compilations are a necessary aid to the 
student, and further, that it is possilble for a history of 
philosophy to be presented in a way in which the inherent 
drawback complained of may he recLnced to the minimum 
‘‘ The events which it is most important to comprehend ” 
says Duhring truly, «do not stare one in the face/’ “ He who 
wul give account of the spiritual worhing of the greatest 

capable of aescending into the 


i A historj^ of philosophy, to be of real use, 

abstract of doebrines, but afford an 
insia-ht into the historical and psycliological genesis of 
doctrines ; and although no h.istory of philosophy 

Duhring, ‘ Kritisehe Gesohiehte der 3?liilosopliie,’ p. 4 
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can approaoli tlio first-hand study of the works of philo- 
sophers,* yet inasmuch as it is impossible for any but 
a very small nnmber of sfndeiits to construct for them- 
selves even the history of a single period from original 
sources, a surrogate is requisite, and need not of necessity 
be an altogether inadequate one. 

The history of |)hilosophy has been written mainly 
on three different plans. There is the compilation-history,, 
which consists in a collection of undigested anecdotes,, 
facts, and bald, and for the most part loose, statements of 
opinion. Then tliere is the tendency-liistory, which reads 
into tlie ideas of the past, the doctrines of a modern system 
or code of ideas; and, in addition, seeks for confoiniity 
with the method of this system in the course of historical 
development. Lastly, ttiero is the critical-history, in. 
which a spirit of scientific acumen and a comparative- 
criticism is brouglit to bear at once upon the authorities 
used, the doctrines treated, and the filiation of those 
doctrines. 


Of tlioso several plans, the first is the most utterly 
execrable, and the last, it need scarcely be said, the only 
one capalile of furnisliing a uniformly reliable history. 
It must not be supposed, liowever, that in denying this 
character of any tendency-history as such, wo imply that 
tlie liistory lias no tendency ; for just as general history 
exliibits a certain determinato course of development, so* 
does tlie Iii^tory of |)hilos(>phy. But the duty of the 
historian, as liistorian, is to maintain strictly an objective 
attitude, merely pointing out that element in systems 
whicdi perpetually recurs — winch in various guises is unmis- 
takably present”— 'in all the more important thinkers, from 
these elements which are traceahlo to tlie personality and 
tlie age or the country, wliil© being cautious with appa- 
rently striking anticipations of modern thought. ‘It is 
3",jerha|>s a fiiiling in most existing histories, that the 
itvolution of philosophy is too much isolated. It is not' 
sufliciently lirought into comieotion with the history of 
civilisation or with historic evolution' generally. It surely 
cannot but lie wd.'thin the province of the historian of 


Tliiu docs not, of course, apply to tlie fragmentary works of ancient 
wliicii rcf|Ulre special rcHearcli and critical treatment. 
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^^liilosopliy to tiacG tlio fiction a»]id. roa/Ction oif spoculcLtiy© 
thought upou its surroundings, intellectual and material. 
Although -we cannot expect to carry out this principle 
to its full extent in a volume like the present, an effoif; will 
he made to indicate the 'leading points of contact between 
tlie piiilosopliy and the general intellectual conditions of 
tne several e|)ocns. 

_ The earliest, and the only ancient history of philosonhy 
in the pro^r sense of the word, which has come down to us! 
IS tJiat of Diogenes Laertius, who wrote prohably about the 
third century. It is a had specimen of a had class, the 
compilation-history, hut being one of the most copious 
sources of ^information respecting the lives and characters 
oi the ancient philosophers, has been extensively utilised 
hy all subsequent writers. The work of Dioo-enes is 
^owejex so uttexlj uncritical, and in many ^respects 

childish, that it requires to he used with the utmost 
caution. 


The first modern history is_ that of the Englishman, 
Thomas Stanley, -which was originally' jjnblished in 1655, 
^^1 tbrougli three editions, being re-issued in 1687 

and 1701. The work is confined to ancient philosophy, 
and IS a mere compilation from Laertius and other classical 

Stanley, a certain 
Jacobus Thomasms published au ecclesiastical and philo- 
sophical history combined, in Latin, at Leipsio. Thk was 
succeeded m 1697 hy the great Dictionnaire Mstorique et 
cnhque of Bayle, which, although not strictly-speaking a 
history, nor concerning itself exclusively with philo- 
sophical matters,^ is entitled to mention, on account of the 

dimensions and importance of its articles on the Greek 
philosophers. 

The first history in which modern philosophy was 
treated of appears to have been the Mstoire Critique de 
MPMoso^he, in 3 vols., by Deslandes. TParis, 1730-6 1 
More important than the last-mentioned was the Historia 
Cnhca Phh^phee a mundo incundbulis ad nostram usque 
■mtatem d^ueta Johann Jakob Bruoker (5 vols.; LeipL, 

-iW™/ ® t»y no means critical in 

•the niodern sense of the word, is an undoubted advance 

upon its predecessors, at once in scope, in method and in 
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•style, Tlie Mstorical point of view is certainly absent, 
bat where not clouded by prejudice (for Brucker was a 
tendency-writer of the most pronounced type), Brucker 
exhibits an amount of discernnaent, to be looked for in 
vain in previous writers. The standpoint is Leibnitzian, 
Brucker’s work was condensed into English, by Enfield, 
•and published in a single volume in 1791. 

It was succeeded after the lapse of a few years by an 
Italian History of Philosophy, by one Cromaziano, subse- 
quently translated into German. ]S*ext came Tiedemann’s 
Geist der Sjpemlatken FliilosopJiie (Strasburg, 1791-7). 
This work extends from Thales to Berkeley — the stand- 
point is Leibnitz- Wolfian. Tiedemann was the first to 
attempt an objective handling of the history of philosophy. 
The method and style of the work is a marked advance 
on Brucker’s, in fact Tiedemann may be looked ujdou as in 
many respects the founder of the modern critical history 
of johilosophy. Erom this time forward, histories of 
philosophy, and works on the history of philosophy, form 
a leading feature in the literature of Germany. It will 
be only necessary to mention and characterise the mostim- 
portant of these treatises. The great Kantian movement 
produced several works of the kind, partly of a tendency, 
and partly of a critical nature. Eirst in order comes 
Johann Gottlieb Buhle’s Lelirhuch der GescMcTite der Fldloso- 
phie (8 vols. ; Gottingen, 1796-1804). The work is Kantian, 
leaning to the mystical tendencies of Jatobi and his schooL 
The most meritorious of the pure Kantian histories is 
that of Tennemann, an unfinished work in eleven volumes, 
an abridgment of which in English has formed one of 
the volumes in Bohn’s library. Erom the standpoint 
of Schelling, we have Eixner’s HandhucJi der GescliicJife 
der FJiiloso]phie (8 vols. ; Salzbach, 1822-23). Ernst Eein- 
hold’s Mandhuch der Allgemeinen Geschichte der FMlo- 
sopMe (3 vols. ,* Gotha, 1828-30,) which passed through 
two or three editions, is spoken of as meritorious. But 
the history which until recently has been unanimously 
regarded as the standard authority, not only in Germany, 
but throughout Europe, is Bitter’s GeschicJite der Fhilo- 
sopMe (12 vols ; Hamburg, 1829-30 ; 2nd ed. 1836^38). 
Bitter’s accurate scholarship combined with his impar- 
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tiaKty to give Hs work a value likely to endure in 
of recent advances in research. 

T years after Hegel’s death, his discinlp TPa,.! 

Ludwig Michelet* published his master’s LecS . 

History of Philosophy, in the collected edition of Heo-S! 
works. Hegel’s history is the most perfect renresoSf 
of the tendency-histoiy we possess.^ It is Sd on 
positions that, though every W of histn^oi 

able systems their negations, which are not even ralSf’ 
justifiable; that the Hegelian svstem form^ ^ ^ 

essentials reach, an absoSite oonSn S the coute nf 
histoncal development ; and that the historical seouen^ 

philosophical standpoints must coincide with the 1no-‘ i 
sequence of categoriei. These nrinm-X! Tll tie logical 

in the course of^the exposft n S te “onr 

^d eJhe clever manipilation of data^E^teS^Tf 

of^l£t%Xe%S"t'on^^ 

?n .pasted tib 

into Xglhh Cr H £eltf translated 

notations by Mr. 

rendering being now in its eieht^f last-mentioned 
work is rigorousir iSnartial ^nT ^ 
closely-packed in JmatiKut h?s pSntetion 
what arid and unappreciative. Of Se reSnT+f T®' 

wh^ “v T research 

detad, with critical appreciation, Ueberweff’s HisW + 1 ?: 

English translation of which is well kno-?m occutom’ +£ 
foremost rank. The wnrir n-p ’ ocrapies the 

ttcgl inSS fs Zlf '"““"C 

»«d u. Ger„„y at tl. ‘‘’sXS “ 

faculty IS much greater than Ueberweo-’s AmoTi^*+v ^ 

treatises whose renown is as I'nnr'h lu+cxyo® * ^i»-Ose 

may be mentioned Lange’s ‘Histoi-v of 

lated into all the mo?e imnnrw 

and in Germany become almost a oi ^®'°S^a.ges, 

* TT T i.,r- , w become almost a classic, and the small 

eminent Frenchtototo ^°d essayist°™^®^ Michelet, the 
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G^Melte der Phihao 2 dik hritmch dargeaiellt of Diilirinir 
IJie Matter, althougli m far as we are aware untranBlated at 
present isas remarlcaHe for the brilliancy and cwS 
of Its style as for its strongly marked fendency-characten 
The Latm nations, not excepting Franco, have failed in 
achieving great original research in the history of nhilo- 
Sophy. Amons: the nrincinal niodAm / ' 


7 f (.‘l vols. ; Paris, 1822-3) 

J. P honpmBons laUe(m dcs jm/gres de la pensm hmainl 
de nalos jnsqu a Hegel ( Paris, 1 858). Laforet’s lliatolre dc 
la PMosophie (Lnissols and Paris, 1867). Alfred Wehei4 

1 1 Alfred Fonillee’s 

Hmtoi^e de hlhlosqdne (Pans, 1874). The best-known 

lench history is Victor Cousin’s llktmre Gmerale de la 
de^ms les fempa lea jdm remUa jmq,Ca la jin du 
xv u” snicfc (5th cd.; Pans, 1863). The few Italian aM 
Spanish treatises do not call for any special notice. 

wai tb?nt f ^ history of pliilosophy, after Stanley’s, 

Enfield nnblMmd t f 

unueict, iiist_ publisJied towards the close of the last 

by Johnson’s translation of 
J-tiinuiunns hiii.ill niannal (sulisoqnently rein-inted 

Ifiblniw)^ P ‘l i’hibioplucai 

ibiaiy) liobcit Llakeys ‘History of the Philosonhv 

of Miiicl aiJpeared m 184 H ! hthI 

led, elevorl; 

. «»y‘ of ^hesf 

Biogiaphical History oi I'liilosophy’ of the late Georsro 
Henry Lewes, first iniblisltcd in J845, in four pocket 
yoliiines, and expanded in 1867 (2nd oil. revised 187 ii 
...to ‘ T1.0 nwory of rl,il„o,,I,j. Lo T Wei™ 

m Eewes, who writes 

inoie parfacularly trom th<! standpoint of the PMlmnnlde 

, fbat of English eintiiricism 

wrmshes an e.\'aniplo of a probaldy imiipio development 

of thc^ tendeney-history, to wit, the Jlidactic-h story 

There m no 


. - — reading of the atitiior’n emn noKitl/wi' 

into tho_systoms of older tliinkers, or distortion of those 
systems in the course of their devtdopment, as in tlio ton- 
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At tlio outset of tho history of philosophy, as of olher 
departments of culture, we are confronted with tho nro- 
histonc region occupied liy the primitive theocratic civili- 
sations of the Oriental world, of Egypt and Asia. The 
view largely prevalent, at tlio end of" tlio last and hoo-in- 
ning of the present century, was that these social 
organisations wore the surviving monuments of a high 
piinntivo culture. In the light of tho scientific con- 
ception of history, to which modern research and criticism 
has accustomed us, they are seen to be cases of arrested 
development, or of premature decay. Tho evolutionary 
piinciplo in them, so to speak, their capacity for spon- 
taneous development and progress, exhausted itself before 
ttio lurth of that great world-evolution constituting tho 
history of Humanity proper, and of which ancient 
viicece and modern Europe, with its colonies, are the 
«’'+’'emo terms. Tho sixth contuiy before Christ, or 
leabouts, the ago of Gautama, Confucius, Zoroaster 
rtTj IS tli0 dawn of liistory in. tho latter sense. 

Iho histo^ of the modern world is closely and-de- 
finitoly knitted to tliat of the Middle Ages, and this a^ain, 
to the history of_ancient Greece and Home, tho whole 
forming an organised system. -But the direct influence 
upon the classical civilisations of those of Assyria, Bahy- 
loma, ialostino, Oliina, India, or even Egypt, is at best 
obscure. Eor this reason wo do not purpose dwelling at 
any lengiJi on the fiiiasi-philosophies, or more pz’operly 
theosophies, of tlio East. ^ x j 

It is probaltlo that a oonsldorablo body of theosophio loro 
was enshrined in the Egyptian temples ; but encased as it 
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denev-bistory proper, but tbey one and all serve as foils to 
the superior wisdom of the empirical pliilosoph. 3 ^ i^eneral, 
d thP positive philosophy in particular. This is tlieir only 
pose save in so far as they, here and there, weak 

Mterin^ adumbrations of the one true metliod. 

To 3Ir. Hutchison Stirling’s highly successful trans- 
lation of Schwegler reference has already been made. 
Tlie latest, and perhaps most important contribution to- 
works in English on the general history of xohilosophy 
is the translation of Ueberweg’s work, published a few 
years since by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. The xiresent 
work, although limited in point of size, it is our aim to 
render as complete as possible in all points essential to 
^lie student, while omitting unimportant details. 
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At tlie outset of the history of philosophy, as of oilier 
departments of eultuTC, we are confronted with the nre- 
mstoric region occupied by the iirimitiye theocratic ci-vili- 
sations of the Oriental world, of Egypt and Asia The 
wew largely prevalent, at the end of the last and heo-in- 
ning of the present century, was that these somal 
organisations were the surviving monuments of a hio-h 
pi imitive culture. In the light of the scientific con- 
ception of history, to which modern research and criticism 
has accustomed us, they are seen to ■ he cases of arrested 
development, or of premature decay. The evolutionary 
piinciplo in thoin, so to spcalc, their capacity for spon- 
taneous development and progress, exhausted itself before 
the birth of that great world-evolution constitutino- the 
history of Humanity proper, and of which ancient 
Greece and modern Europe, with its colonies, are the 
extreme terms. The sixth century before Christ, or 
theieabouts, ^the age of Gautama, Confucius, Zoroaster 
and Thales, is the dawn of histoiy in the latter sense. 
The history of the modern world is closely and . de- 
finitely knitted to that of the Middle Ages, and this ao-ain 
to the history of ancient Greece and Eonie, the whole 
forming an organised system. -But the direct influence 
upon the classical civilisations of those of Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Palestine, China, India, or even Egypt, is at best 
obscure. For this reason we do not purpose dwelling at 
any length on the quasi-philosophies, or more properly 
theosophies, of the East. 

It is probable that a considerable body of theosopliic lore 
was enshrined in the Egyptian temp»les ; but encased as it 
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was in mytHological language, and coming to ns as most 
of it does throngL. Greek sources, it is impossible to give 
anything approaching a coherent and correct view of its 
general features. The Semitic race, on the other hand, 
has never in any of its branches produced an original 
philosophic or even theosophic system of its ovui. The 
Semitic mind is, in its pure state, anti-philosophical. 
Though it has given to the world no less than three 
important ethical religions, we search in vain through the 
whole body of pure Semitic literature, that is, such as 
reflects the Semitic intellect unaffected by non-Semitic 
culture (e.g. the Hebrew Scriptures and the Koran), for a 
single trace even of a philosophic thought, much less a 
system, unless indeed we choose, as some have done, to read 
a metaphysical meaning into the old Hebrew formula, “ I 
am that I am ” — the general character and isolated position 
of which, however, would give colour to the hypothesis 
of an Egyptian origin. The fragments of reputed Assyrian 
and Akkadian literature are likewise entirely destitute 
of a philosophical side. In the Medo-Persian literature, 
as that of an Aryan race, we might naturally expect to 
find something like a philosophy, and, in fact, the latter 
portions of the Zend-Avesta show attempts to render the 
theological doctrine of the dual principle philosophic. 
But there is even here no sign of an independent 
and original philosophical movement. In China the only 
ancient writing possessing any speculative interest is that 
of Lao-tse, bom^B.c. 604, and the main position of which 
is practically identical with that of Indian Metaphysic, 
though alleged to have been uninfluenced by it ; but 
there is much in the treatise of a purely theological 
character, and ^devoid of all philosophic interest. 

It is in India, that we first find a distinct and unmis- 
takable philosophic development. In the sixth century 
before Christ, when the non-Aryan monarchies of Egypt, 
Phoenicia, Babylonia, and Assyria, were sinking into 
decay, and their empires fast becoming disintegrated bv 
foreign influences, the Hindoos felt the thrill of tha't 
mighty wave of energy heralding the birth of the new 
human consciousness— moral, intellectual, and religious 
—-which was consequent on the decline of the earliest 
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forms of civilisation. But tlie pWlosopMc development 
of India is deprived of the interest which would other- 
wise attach to it, owing ^ to its separation from that of 
the main trunk of the historic races, and its consequent 
crudity and limitation in seope- 

The sacred philosophy (so-called) of India is contained 
in the XJpanisehads, or third section of the Vedic scrip- 
tures. Their main thesis consists of the monistic idea of 
the one true existent Absolute, spoken of variously under 
the names of I^aramatJman, Brahman^ as opposed to the 
world of falsity and appearance, or the Maya. The Maya 
is the negation of Brahman. In itself, Brahman is unthink- 
able and undilferentiated in-ness of Being ; only throuo-h 
the illusion, or tho Maya, does it become conscious, mutable, 
undividualisod. “ As the colours in the flame or the 
red-hot iron proceed therefrom a thousandfold, so do all 
bemgs proceed from the Unchangeable, and return again 
to it.'’ “As the web issues from the spider, as little 
sparks proceed from fire, so from the one soul proceed all 
living animals, all worlds, all the gods and all beings.” 
“ Two birds (the Paramatlman, the universal soul, and 
Jivapman, the individual soul) inhabit the same tree 
(abide in the same body), &c.” 

“ As from a blazing fire substantial sparks proceed in a 
thousand ways, so from the imperishable various souls are 
produced, and they return to him.” These, and numberless 
other passages of similar purport, are to be found scattered 
throughout the Upanischads. The one theme is varied in 
a hundi'cd different ways, but its substance is the same. 
This Metaphysic of tho Upanischads, os will be readily 
seen, is, to the last degree, abstract. No modus vivendi 
exists between tho Absolute One and the world of “ many- 
liued reality "—between tho real and the non-real. The 
practical consequence of this is an Ethic of Asceticism, 
wliieli has absolute indifference and passivity for its ideal 
of Inc. 

A little latc5r than the Upanischads, which are for the 
most part poetic in character— and rather semi-conscioua 
attempts to picture the mystery vaguely felt, than con- 
sciotm efforts to explain it— come the six philosophical 
systems— properly so-called. Their dates are supposed 

0 
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to lie iDetween tlie fourth and fifth centuries before Christ. 
The first in orde?: is the Nyaya^ founded by Gotama ; the 
second, the Taisehiha of Kanada; the third, the Sdnhhya 
of Xapila; the fourth, the Toga of Patanjali; the fifth, 
the Mlmdnsd of Jaimini; and the sixth, the Vedanta of 
Badarayana or Vyasa. These systems are given in the 
form of Sutras or Aphorisms. The Nyaya is essentially a 
system of Logic. It deals at length with the projoosition, 
the^ syllogism, the category, the predicable, <fec. The 
Vaisesliiha is a supplementary development of the Nyaya, 
but in addition to its elaboration of the categories fur- 
nished in the former, it contains a definite cosmology of 
an atomistic character. The resemblance of this to the 
Greek atomism, and even in some respects to that of 
modern science, is striking. The foundation of the 
Sanhhja philosophy is a Monism, which in the course of 
the system issues in a species of Dualism. The distinction 
between matter and spirit is insisted upon; it being 
laid down as an axiom that the production of mind from 
matter, as of something from nothing, is an absurdity. 
Ihe banlzhya also contains a systematic theory of Emana- 
tion. The Yoga a kind of pendant to the SanJchya. 

P^^ctical. It treats of the means by 
which the individual soul may attain union with the 
universal soul, these means being asceticism of the most 
drastic description. In the MiniaTisa we have no 'Droperlv 
philosophical doctrine taught, and indeed its ckim to 
rank among the philosophical systems rests solely on its 
logical method. Its central idea is the deification of the 
Veda and Vedic ritual. It is opposed to both rationalism 
ana theisp, the Veda being the supreme authority. The 
Vedanta is really little more than an expansion of the 
doctrines of the Upanischads of the one Substance 
xJrahma realised in the world, or more accurately the one 
reaj/y existent Brahma manifested in the world of illusion 
and plurality, to which, at most, impractical existence can 
^ e ascribed. ^ The personal soul — the Jivathman — ^ through 
Ignorance mistakes itself and the world for real things. 

nee it is set free from this ignorance, and arrives at a 
proper undei;standing of the truth, the illusion vanishes, 
and it sees the identity of itself and the world with the 
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iiniversar Boiil, the one Fmamatliman. As will be appa- 
rent, wellnigli the whole theosophy and philosophy of 
India turns upon a more or less poetically expressed 
]\Ioi3ism. Its drawback consists in the fact that it is 
abstract, and incapable of famishing a coherent and 
logically determined view of conscious reality as a whole, 
and also from its vagne and mystical character, which 
precludes scientific deduction of the data of consciousness 
from the outset. .Besides the six dogmatic systems we 
have noticed, the Hindoos iDOSsess an empirical, sceptical, 
and materialist school in that of Carmlca and his followers, 
whose doctrines and even their mode of statement bear a 
close resemblance to those of La Mettrie, and the French 
rationalism of the last century. Some also reckon the 
eclectic Pantheistic doctrine contained in the Bhagavad- 
gita, as forming a distinct system. 

In reviewing the prehistoric civilisations, that is, such 
as are found complete in all essentials at the dawn of 
history, and even then laying claim to a remote antiquity, 
we find that the great awakening of the sixth century 
{circa) passed over some of them without response. Of 
this class axe the Egyptian, Assyrian, Chaldean, and 
Hioonician, with probably the Lydian and other civilisa- 
tions of Asia Minor, Others again, such as the Aryan 
civilisations of Hindoostan and Persia, and to a lesser 
extent that of China, responded to the impulse of the new 
movement ; but the results of the awakening sooner or 
later became crystallised, thus resolving themselves into 
mere accretions on the previously existing culture, which 
hence speedily relapsed into its former state of stagnation. 
The first had lost their independent vitality ere history 
dawned. The second had enough vitality to respond to 
tlie impulse agitating the world around them, blit were 
too old and set for its influence to be more than very 
partial. 

In contrast to these ancient Oriental civilisations already 

in the sere and yellow leaf,’’ we find the Greek civilisa- 
tion bursting into life, and forming the focus of the newly 
awakened individual consciousness. Here there was a 
culture forming, and not fixed into a more or less rigid 
groove. Hence with the Greece of the sixth century and 
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its colonieSj we enter on tlie history of the main stream of 
human cleTelopment. There is no longer the tendency to 
universal ciy stall isation, discoverable in all the prehistoric 
civilisations of the East. Henceforth the ever-widening 
stream never becomes completely frozen over. There is 
always a channel left for the currents of progress. For 
this reason, it is only in so far as the ancient civilisations 
acted or w’ere reacted upon by the European civilisation of 
the classical nations, or that of their successors, that they 
have any real Mstorical as distinguished from anthropological 
significance. In concluding the present section, we may 
obseiwe that philosophy, as the product of a conscious 
effort to explain the world, cannot be said to have existed 
prior to the awakening of the human mind to definite 
consciousness of itself. Not until man deliberately 
to himself for their own sake, and not to subserve religious 
or other ends, the problems, What am I ? What is my 
relation to the world ? What is the principle of the world ? 
can he be said to have begun to philosophise. Hence we 
may fairly deny the title philosophy to any such theories 
of the 'world, as the theogonies, cosmogonies, and theo- 
sophies which obtained previously to this epoch. In no 
ancient country do we find an original movement of a 
pmlosophic character outside Greece with, as we have seen 
the solitary exception of India. But in India the move- 
ment w&s but of short duration, and has exercised compara- 
tively little infiuence on history. We pass on, therefore, 
to a consideration of the first period of Greek philosophy. 


As among the best authorities for Oriental thought anart from tlm 

Sned Vorlo r translations, may be men- 

^ Gardner Wilkinson’s ‘Ancient Eo-vntian*?’ 

and Bunsen’s ‘Egypt’s Place in TTniversal History ' PoftWr-hS 

PktEf Phillso^Ue Mnote Ini 

Ohinesen. Among tlmWerons 

^ktioM of the® Eo}“ I 'A^Tic^Sooi^f 

maf be cited''tte®™rif“^ivil4®'’ 

Mr. fihys Davids ; Burnoufs Introduction a 

^ndUn ; andSpeaoer Hardy’s ‘ Legends and TheoriTof af 
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INTEODUCTION. 

In Greek pliilosopliy tliore are six well-marked periods. (I.) 
that of tlio Pre-Sokratic Schools ; (II.) the period of Sokrates 
and what are commonly termed the imperfect Sokratists ; 
(in.) the onlminating epoch of Greek thought in Plato and 
Aristotk ; (IV.) the commencement of its specialisation, 
and decline with tlie Stoics, Epicui'cans and the various 
Sceptical schools ; ( V.) the period subsequent to the Eoman 
conquest characterised by the recrudescence of the earlier 
pre-Sokratic doctrines, or what may be termed the anti- 
quarian period ; and (VI.) the period of Neo-Platonism, 
with which ancient philosophy closes. Eespecting this 
arrangement, it may he desirable to remark that we have 
filiated the imperfect Sokratio schools directly on to 
Sokrates, in preference to placing them after Plato and 
Aristotle, for the reason that they seem more immediately 
the outcome of tlio actual Sokratio teaching, so far as 
it has come down to us. With the Cyrenaics, the 
CJynics, the Megarics, the chief, where not the sole 
subject-matter of philosophy, remains, as with Sokrates, 
ethical,* the teaching was mainly oral, while, generally 
speaking, the doctrines themselves are directly traceable to 
iitteranceB or actions of the Instorical Sokrates. Plato and 
Aristotle, on tlie other hand, cannot bo said to have received 
moi'C tlian an impulse from Sokrates. It is next to certain 
that thej^ could not have obtained a single speculative 
dootriiie from their master, while the extent to which the 
(Ealcctical method of Plato’s dialogixes is attributable to 
Sokrates^ or Plato himself, is, and will probably remain, a 
matter of dispute. In both Plato and Aristotle, philosophy, 
which Sokrates had expressly subordinated to practical 
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issues, is extended to tlie widest speculative questions — 
questions wMch, so far as we know, never even occurred 
to Sokrates, as tliey kad certainly not occurred to kis 
predecessors. 

After tke great original ackievements of tkese two 
giant thinkers, Greek thought ceased to he productive, 
and confined itself to tke reproduction and development of 
pre-Sokratic, Sokratic, Platonic, or Aristotelian doctrines ; in 
the end absorbing Oriental theosophy. The pre-Sokratie 
philosophy falls nnder two sections ; the first comprisino- 
what are_ usually known as the Ionian, the Italian, and 
the Eleatic schools ; and the second taking in Herakleitos, 
Empedokles, the Atomists (Deinokritos and LeukiiDpus)! 
and Anaxagoras. 

In considering these early stages in the history of 
philosophy, we must guard ourselves from reading into 
systems ideas pertaining to later phases in the evolution 
of thought. There is a difficulty for many of us, ac- 
customed as we are to modern rules of philosophising, 
in realising the naive and crude fashion in which great 
problems presented themselves to the early thinkers 
and the still more_ crude attempts at solution which 
satisfied them. It is essential to bear in mind, especially 
in the schools of our first section, that distinctions and 
modes of statement, familiar to us now as household 
words, were with them non-existent — such, for instance, 
as Materialism and Idealism, Theism and Atheism, Subjec- 
tive and Objective, Knowing and Being, Mind and 
Matter. Hence, for example, it is impossible to label 
Thales as materialist or immaterialist, theist or atheist, and 
the attempt to do so only shows an utter lack of historical 
insight. The problems: or the aspects of problems, of 
which these expressions connote the supposed solution 
had not as yet appeared above the horizon of speculation’ 
and hence this terminology is altogether devoid of meanin o-’ 
ihe lomans were merely naive Hylozoists, that is, the^ 
simply took the world as they found it ; to them the object 
ot external perception (as existent), being the aU, the 
only thmg standing in need of explanation. Aecordino-lv 
the problem was to find the ultimate form of that obiee^’ 
a-partieular form from which all other forms were doriva- 
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tive. Tliales pronounced this to be Water ; Anaximenes, 
Air ; and Anaximander, a formless chaos. They might, and 
it is likely enough did, believe in the gods of their age and 
country; but these gods, like the souls of men and demons, 
were conceived, no less than the other objects of the world, 
as entities constituted of this same primitive matter. The 
attitude of naind represented by the early Ionian specu- 
lators was that of a simple childlike questioning, which 
readily accepts the first answer that offers itself, and with 
this rests satisfied, without waiting to test its consistency 
even with itself, much less with fact. 

For Greek philosophy in general, the best work is Professor Eduard 
Zeller’s PMlosoplm der Griechen, some of the volumes of which have 
been published separately in Englisli; that on the pre-Sokratic philosophy 
is translated by S. F. Aileyne : also Dyk’s VersohratiscJie FhilosopMe. 
Of the ordinary histories of Philosophy, Bitter’s may be mentioned as 
particularly full on the pre-Sokratio schools as on ancient philosophy 
generally. An English translation of this portion of Bitter (in 4 vols.) 
exists, but is now out of print and scarce. Bit ter and Prellex’s * Selection 
of Fragments’ is al^ a standard work, Mandbuch der Ge- 

scMsclite der Griechisch-Bbmuche Philosopliie has considerable value. 
No good English work specially devoted to ancient philosophy exists, 
with the exception of Fcrrier’s ‘ Pre-Solaatic Philosophy.’ Of the 
numerous critical and antiquarian essays in Latin and German on 
individual philosophers and special questions of scholarship, only those 
of interest to the general student will be mentioned. 


EPOCH I.--THE PRE-30KEATIC SCHOOLS. 


I. THE IONIAN SCHOOLa 
Thales. 

Thales, one of the seven sages, is the reputed founder of 
Greek philosophy. Ho was born about b.c. 624, but the 
exact date is txncertain, at Miletus, whence his ancestors 
are said to have migrated from Boootia. Of the numerous 
saws attributed to him, and his knowledge of Mathematics 
and Astronomy, it is not necessary to speak at length. It 
is sufficient to observe that Thales was one of the most 
famous mathematicians and astronomers of ancient times, 
is allogcd to have introduced geometry to the Greeks, 
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and to We been tbe first to foretell eclipses. Some doubt 
exists as to tie authenticity of the story of bis Egyptian 
journey, and still more as to bis having acquired his ifam^ 
xng from Egyptian sources. Little or nothing is known 

with certamty as to his life, though there arS numerous 
legends respecting it. 

The claim of Thales to be the founder of philosophy 

nrinci^Tp^^ iion-mythological and non-theological 

p inciple. He propounded the question. What is the ulti- 
mate substoce to which all things are reducible ? and 

How b'p It by asserting the primitive substance to be wafer. 
How he arrived at this conclusion is not known, nor indeed 
the manner in which he conceived the world to be evolved 

was^lv ^0^0^ of kindred systems, this 

was by a process of condensation and rarefaction. There 

of tkeori., to how Tlieo wos led to 
ms central doctrine (e.ff. Aristotle’s, that it was by obser- 
ving that the seeds of all things are moist), butlteTare 
orie and aU purely conjectural. Various cosinolooical specu 

t^at the heayenly bodies were glowing masses • akn 
theones respecting the nature of demons, forces, Tc.’ 

All the reports concerning the doctrines of Thales are 

o«a o,.t„dictory a ..t„£a??; 
s impossible to assert anything with certainty resnectino- 

til pSe of aTir® being 

thisirinorts bf ^ ®o“o of 

tnese reports, he seems to have been hardly if at all pinq-n 

” f.tiohiafio'Sd:“j'':“d' 

wmilfl Q-n stages of human culture; but this 

ctodit him^-^h scarcely oommtihle with thoso which 
atoi. “»P<«»t>™ly high degr* of soicatfflo 


Anaximaitoros. 

tea.™ «.d s»„ eay p.pilof'S iraXoS 
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birth is given as b.c. 611* Nothing is known of his life. 
Eeport states that he was also proficient in geography and 
astronomy ; that he designed the first map and celestial 
globe ; and, according to some, invented the snn-dial, though 
others attribute this to Thales or Pherekydes. He un- 
doubtedly wrote the first philosophical treatise, its main 
thesis being that into that whence things arise, they must 
return ; that this primal substance, which he is the first 
to designate by the word principle (apxv)^ is a formless 
and infinite matter, incorruptible and eternal, and that of 
its own inherent force things arise from it and pass into 
it again, or perhaps we might say it determines itself in 
forms %vhich either give way to other forms or lose all 
form whatever, return again to the primal indefiniteness. 
The first determination of primitive substance was heat 
and cold, a fiery sphere arising surrounded by cold air. 
Prom fire and air were formed the stars (Anaximandros 
regarded the stars as animated ^beings or divinities, 
according to the view prevalent in ancient times, and 
subscribed to by no less a thinker than Plato), in the midst 
of which floats the cylindrically-shaped earth, immovable, 
owing to its equidistance from all points of ^ the sur- 
rounding heavens, which were apparently conceived as a 
circumscribed space like the interior of a hollow globe. 
The earth was originally fluid. Through the co-operation 
of heat and moisture organic life originated, passing suc- 
cessively into higher and higher forms. All^land animals 
were primarily marine organizations, becoming anodified, 
and gradually assuming their present characters as the con- 
ditions of their environment changed. As the earth began 
to dry, the fins gave place, among those inhabiting the 
dry portion of its surface, to members more adapted to life 
mider the now conditions. This development from pre- 
existent forms applied no less to man than to other 

animals. ^ i 

A moot-point as regards Anaximandros has been the 

nature of his primitive essence. That it was conceived 
as material substance, few scholars of any eminence have 
dotxlited, l)ut some, like Bitter, have^ been found to main- 
tain that its differentiation existed in it from the begin- 
ning, in other words, that it was an infinite aggregate of 
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dotermiaate elements like the Tiomoeomcerios of Anaxagoras. 
That STicIi an assumption is not only unsupported by 
eTidence, but is foreign to tbe whole nature of the specu- 
lation, has been conclusively shown by Zeller. All the 
accounts respecting the primitive substance of Anaxi- 
mandros em|)hasise the fact of its absolute formlessness. 

The advance made by Anaximandros upon Thales will 
be apparent to the most superficial student. There is little 
doubt that Anaximandros was a speculative genius of the 
first order. Prompted, in all probability, merely by ' 
the crude and disconnected dicfa of Thales, he constructed a 
coherent system on the hylozoistio basis, a system, consider- 
ing the then state of knowledge, possessing considerable 
plausibility, and containing one of the most remarkable 
anticipations of the great cosmological truth of modern 
times which history can offer. The wonderful guess of 
Anaximandros on the subject of Evolution must ever 
maintain his name as memorable in the annals of human 
thought. It is noteworthy that this idea, if not consciously 
deduced from his cardinal doctrine of a universal substance, 
infinite m quantity and indefinite in quality per se, yet 
p<Bsessihg the inherent capacity for infinite modification, 
neverthel^s, logically follows from it. The forecast 
of Anaximandros has slept for two thousand years. 
It first be^n to awaken at the end of the last century, and 
when in the fulness of time it burst into that richness of 
life 'which has so profoundly influenced the thought of our 
age, it was no longer on the shores of the jEgean, 
deserted by the genius of speculation for many a lone* 
century, but in the little village of Down in Kent. It is 
a remarkable circumstance, as the late Dr. Thirlwall 
ob^ryed (‘ History of Greece,’ vol. ii. pp. 134-5), that the 
speculations of Anaximandros were so little followed up 
_ r thinkers of antiquity, though it may be accounted 
m more ways than one. 



Anaxbiexes. 

date of Anaximenes’ birti is nncertain ; but be ¥ 

ly a younger contemporary of Thales and An(^ 
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mander, being by some asserted to have been a ntinil of 

tbe latter. He was, also, a native of Miletus. ^ ^ 

pr4Tsu’£taLo®' qualitative cliaracter of tbe 
pnmai substance, but instead of identifyino- it as Tbn7o« 

had done witb water, asserted it to be Mr. ^ IwSS' 
out of tbe system accorded witb tins alteration A? 

ui? wato ‘'sf ^ 

flStVJtm m described it as a flat dism 

noating ujion an. Ibo latter, however, definitelv wov1rc,i 

out tbe notion of the production of tbe real world tbrou<S 

I-iarSSdTnneaVte^^ primitive denied 

jj-uM ana coia appear to have corresponded to this nmoocc. 

—beat representing rarefaction, and cold condeifsation 

Anaximenes is reported a<i 

clouds from nir 

v-Auuufcy XI om an, 01 water from clouds nf ^ 
water. Tbe earth was tbe ceurre of thl xmi^oJse Z 
heavenly bodies, which consisted of a mixture of earth and 
lire, circulating round it. AU tbiii<>-« -.xm-..., n 
ultimately resolved into air. ^ destined to be 

prIouX? in which these doctrines were 

propounded, was known to Aristotle and Im punil TPAn 

phrastus, but appears to have been lost soon after their thne* 

Diooenes of Apollonxa. 

A hiatus exists in the line of the Ionic DhvsieiA+a 
between Anaximenes and the present philosopher Z 
last of the school, only broken by one or two oSure iw 
sonaps, who are little more than names, such as Himm' 

a follower of Thales and Idmus, who seems to have heon 
influenced by Anaximenes. ^ 

A® generally supposed to have flourished about 
the time of Anaxagoras. Very little is known of his life ' 

and even tlio identity of Mb birtlmlnoA a,-v n * 

name^in ri +f tlie place of that 

to “iUtat £”.fnpoSti« wtl 

i? which S'T”f ’ ^^»x'“ionos, the circumambient 

all, which seems to interpenetrate all things, was tha 
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< 3 sseiice of whicli all things consist, the primitive form of 
matter of which all other forms are modifications, and into 
which they mnst ultimately be resolved. 'I'he great 
philosophic merit of Diogenes consists in his being the 
first to explicitly enunciate the princi|)le of Monism. ITis 
predecessors had, one and all, assumed this j)i’hiciple 
im^Dlicitly at the outset, but Diogenes seeks to demonstrate 
it. He urges the inexplicability of mutual action and 
reaction, otherwise than on a monistic basis. He shows 
that the facts of nature and the real world all point to one 
primitive substance as their substratum. This explicit 
Monism denotes a considerable advance in speculation. 
Another distinctive feature of the philoso2:)hy of Diogenes, 
which some would maintain, though perhaps without 
sufficient reason, to be not so much a development on 
older ^ lines as a change of front, was the attribution of 
intelligence to his ‘ air.’ The soul, the intelligent element 
in man, was of course nothing but breath or air. Hence 
the question may have arisen. Why should not the air- 
matter manifested as intelligent in us, be so in its 
essential nature? Diogenes, in his attempts to prove 
this, gives us the earliest sample we possess of tlie 
design argument. At the same time, we have in tljio 
doctrine itself the first distinct expression of the theory of 
an anima mundi, which has played such an important part 
in subsequent speculation. 

In Diogenes the Ionian Physicism finds its culmination 
and conclusion. The school had doubtless, in his time, 
lalien into disrepute, and the plausibility and more recent 
form its fundamental principles assumed under his ausiiicos 
lailed to rehabilitate it. Such was the condition of |)]iilo- 
sophy at the time of Anaxagoras. But as most of thest‘, 
early schools overlap each other, so to speak, it is imrios- 
sibie to deal with them chronologically, and hence we are 
eompmled to. retrace^ our steps, in order to follow another 
line 01 speculation, viz. the Pythagorean or Italian. 
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Pytiugoras. 

“ Amokg all the schools of philosophy known to ns/' 
says Zeller, “ there is none of which the history is so over- 
grown, “WO may almost say so concealed by myths and 
iictions, and the doctrines of which have been I replaced 
in tlic eonrse of tnidition by snch a mass of later con- 
stitncnts, as tlio Pythagorean ” It is indeed impossible 
now to disentangle the doctrines of Pythagoras himself 
with any certainty from those of memhers of his school. 
A still greater mystery overhangs the life of Pythagoras, 
tlio three biograi>lu.OB tlmt have survived from antiquity 
l>eing altogether unreliable. That Pythagoras was the son 
of a stone-cntter, named Mnesarchus, and was born at 
Samos, as well as that he was of Phoenician descent, all are 
agreed; while his hirth is generally fixed at between b.c. 
580 and 500, In his fortieth year he is said to have left 
his homo and started on his travels, extending over twelve 
years, in tlio course of which ho visited Ionia, Phoenicia, 
and Egypt, finally settling down in the Greek city of 
Grotona in Soutliorn Italy. There are, however, various con- 
ilici ing rcq jorts on the age at wliich he loft Samos, and also 
on the duration of his stay in the East, the only unanimity 
]H*ing as to his nltimato place of residence. In ancient 
times Pythagoras viis commonly regarded as the main 
original channel for tlio introduction of Oriental, and 
especjially Egyptian, ideas into Europe. 

Pytliagoras, soon after liis arrival in Grotona, became a 
political and religious as well as a philosophical power 
tliroiigliout tlie Greek colonics of Italy. There is every 
indi(‘ation of a desire on his part to establish a cult and 
polity on the model of the Eastern theocx'acies. Thus, we 
liaYci the division of doctrine into esoteric and exoteric, 
with a corr(*s|)onding distinction among its hearers, of the 
introduction of mysteries, the prohibition of sundry articles 
of diet, tbo institution of a special regime of life for the 
idfH't* and studi as aspired to bo so, and above all, the 
attempt, for a time more than partially successful, to 
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acquire a political aiitliority for himself and Ms followers, 
amounting to the complete control of the state. 

The circumstances of the death of Pythagoras are 
warionsly related. According to some accounts he was 
Mlled in one of the civil tumults which ended in the 
destruction of the whole faction, and the massacre or dis- 
jDersion of its members ; according to others, he died of 
starvation at Metapontum (about b.c. 500), whither he 
was compelled to fly to escape the vengeance of the 
popular party. As it is practically impossible to furnish a 
reliable account of the philosophy of Pythagoras himself, 
we shall confine ourselves to giving a sketch of the 
Pythagorean system as it has come down to us, without 
attempting to enter into moot points of scholarship as to 
the relative antiquity of its reputed doctrines. 

The Pythagoreak System. 

With the Pythagorean j)hilosophy we enter ujDon a new 
and more advanced phase of Greek thought than that of 
the Hylozoists of Miletus. The Pythagoreans were 
evidently capable of a high degree of abstraction. The 
principle and essence of all things was now no longer 
conceived as concrete, but as abstract. 

The fundamental doctrine attributed to Pythagoras, 
that ‘‘ All is number,” must be taken as meaning not 
merely that everything can be treated numerically, but that 
number is that by which the constitution of things is 
determined. In other words, the matter as well as the 
form of the real was deemed to consist in number, 
although the antithesis of matter and form had not as yet 
become explicit in thought. The Pythagoreans were 
probably led to this theory by perceiving that all mathe- 
matical conceptions are reducible to terms of number. It 
was most likely to an attentive study of the mathematical 
aspects of astronomy and music, sciences which the Pytha- 
gorean^ especially cultivated, that the doctiine of numbers 
is more immediately traceable. There is no doubt that the 
ideas of proportion and harmony pervaded the whole 
Pythagorean system. The world was conceived as a 
harmoniously articulated whole; the doctrine of nubibers 
was merely the ultimate expression of this conceptioin, an 
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expression -wHcli will appear natural enough, when one 
considers that the, to us, familiar distinction of abstract 
and concrete had not been made. This hypostasis, then, 
of numbers naturally gave rise to an emanation-theory. 
That whence all numbers are derivable, their source or 
genei'ative parent, as it is termed, is the One or Unity. 
Urom the One, as their common root, all numbers proceed, 
and inasmuch as all numbers are contained therein, it is 
often designated as the number.” From the One, there 
issues the antithesis which plays so great a in the 
system, of the Indefinite and Definite,^ or the unlimited 
and the limiting, in which perhaps, we may see a faint 
adumbration of the later antithesis of matter and form. 
Thence proceeds the odd and the even; the even being 
identified with the indefinite, and the odd with the definite, 
because the odd sets a limit to bi-partition which the 
even does not. The definite or limiting is throughout 
regarded as the higher principle, but is equally with its 
correlate subordinated to Unity or the One. 

From these main pairs (viz. the Indefinite and the 
Definite, the Even and the Odd) proceed eight subordinate 
couples, which, with the two primary, make up the sacred 
number ten ; the complete Pythagorean categories being 
as follows: (1) Definite and Indefinite; (2) Odd and 
Even ; (3) Onel and Many ; (4) Eight and Left; (5) Male 
and Female ; (6) Besting and Moving; (7) Straight and 
Curved ; (8) Light and Darkness ; (9) Good and Evil ; 
(10) Square and Oblong. In so far as these contradic- 
tions, immanent in the original unity, appear in opposition 
to each other outside this unity, arises the system of 

numbers or things. - ^ 

The application of this theory to the detailed expla- 
nation of the concrete world could not be effected otherwise 
than by a series of arbitrary combinations, as that one is 
the point, two the line, three the plane, that virtue is a 
harmony of certain numbers, &o. 

* Erdmann remarks as characteristic that in place of the physical 
opposition of heat and cold as with the hylozoists, we have here a 
logical opposition. (Erdmann, vol. i. p. 26.) 

t Tiiis antithetical unity was distinguished from the unconditioned 
unity at tiie basis of the system. 
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In the Pythagorean cosmology, the universe was divided 
into ten spheres, which were regarded as revolving round 
the central fire. The soul was of course conceived as in 
essence number ; and cognition as arising in and through 
number. That which could not be expressed mathemati- 
cally was therefore incognisable and nothing. 


The above is of course only a brief shetch of the 
leading positions of a system which exercised a vast 
inmience upon ancient speculation, but which nevertheless 
suffered more variations in the hands of its individual 
adherents than any other, for the reason that its founder 
committ^ nothing to writing. Add to this, that the 
earliest Pythagorean fragments probably date from a 
centuiy after Pythagoras’s time, and the difficulty of ar- 
riving at teue Pythagoreanism with certainty, at present 
Will be sufficiently apiiarent. ^ ’ 

+T, from what we have said that 

nhilStef d • -^1 • contains all the later 

philosophical disciiilines in germ. Thus in addition to 

proper, we have the first attempt on the 

basis of this to solve the problems of Theory of Enowleda-e 

Psychology, Cosmology and Ethics. These attempts, it is 

dicffi but s+fn+h^ ^ few merely a,rbitraiy andkildish 
dicta, but still they m-e significant as showing a recognition 

existence of these problems, and of the futy of 

^^But ?t^i^ of xf fundamental principfes. 

.cut It IS of the utmost importance to bear in mind that 

Pythagoreanism was primarily a religion and a polity 

llTn ikli J‘ f -i” pytocter of Merophint, 

rather than that of philo.^opher, that the maiestic and 

semi-mythical figure of Pythagoras stands forth so con- 

personali^^ of remembrance of the 

V j ^ the gieat Samian as a religious leader 
lingered with the world till the last ray of the aftero-low 
of ancient culture had died away. ^ afterglow 

are^htSdmveSi?’“l®?i* fer Pythagoreanism 

the b-oiden verses, with the commentary by Sierokles. 
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Xenophanes. 

The reputed founder of the Eleatio school was bom at 
Kolophon, m loma. The date of his birth is uncertain, 
but he IS said to have flourished about b.c. 630. He spent 
the greater part of his Hfe in travelling, in the manner of 
an ancient bard, through the chief cities of Sicily and 

A..agna Gracia, finally settling in Elea, a town of Southern 
Italy. 

poems which Xenophanes, sung, 
was that the All or the One, as it was variously termed 
was God. As a pendant to this we have a polemic 
against the current polytheism, and the immorality of the 
narratives of the poets. Some of the fragments preserved 

tinetly identify God with the special universe. Thus 
the^ statement that the shape of the deity was spherical is 
plainly an inference from the apparent figure formed 
by the sky and horizon. Passionless, without motion 
neither limited nor unlimited, “ afi eye, aU ear, all 
thought, such was the God, Being, or AU, of Xeno- 
phanes. It is the enunciation of unity and chantre- 
lessness as the attributes of true Being against the multi- 
phcity and change of the world of appearance, which 

place in the history of philoso- 
phy.^ Otherwise he would have been no more than a 
reli^ous refonner. As it was, the religious element in the 
teachmgs of Xenophanes remained almost stiU-bom The 
philosophical alone has left a mark on history. 

Paemenbdes. 

_ Parmenides, of Elea, probably a pupil of Xenophanes 
m his old age, and much esteemed in his native city for 
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his Tirtae and statesmanship, embodied his philosophy in 
an epic poem of which considerable fragments remain. 
It consists, besides an introduction, of two main divisions, 
the first treating of the doctrine of the true, and the 
second containing a cosmical theory of illusory appearance. 
In Parmenides, the theological terminology of Xeno- 
phanes is abandoned. Being, as distinguished from 
Xon-being, is the subject-matter of philosophy. True 
knowledge, the knowledge of Being, is only to bo 
obtained through intellect ; the senses serve only to dehido 
us with an apparent reality, which is in truth non-existent. 
Being is one, unchangeable, unbecome, infinite ami eternal. 
The appearance of change, multiplicity, limitation, etc., 
in the sense world, is illusory. Parmenides enunciated 
for the first time, in history, the doctrine of abstract 
Monism, and an abstract Monism it is, of the crudest 
and most uncompromising description. 


Melissos Am Zeno, 

The distinguished Samian General Melissos, also he- 
longs to the Eleatic school. His subject-matter is the 
Ens, or being, which, like Parmenides, he regarded as 
an immovable, indivisible unity. Like Parmenides, 
MeHssos has a polemic against the conception of a voi(l’ 
which is declared impossible. His work is mainlv 
directed against the Ionian Physicists. ^ 

The Eleatic Zeno is stated to have been an adoptod 
son of Parmenides, whose doctrines he embraced in their 
entirety. He was regarded as a man of heroic cliaracter, 
and numerous stories of his fortitude are relateci Tliero 
is no new^ doctrine taught by Zeno. His philosophical 
work consisted of an attempt to fortify the positions of 
Parmenifies, and to cliucb bis arguments and domonstra- 
taons. Tbis be effected or sought to effect by means of 
Dmlectic, or the reductio ad ahsurdum, a method of proof 

^ ® Numerous instances 

transmi+tA^ argumentation are 

transmtted, of -v^icb the most noted is the so-e " ' 

w ' A to prove the impossil 

of motion. If Achilles and the tortoise run a race 
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AcMlles do btit give tlie tortoise a start, however slight, 
he will never overtake the tortoise. — ^Proof as follows : If 
Achilles is to overtake the tortoise, he mnst first reach 
the point where the tortoise was when he started ; next 
the point it has attained in the interval ; next the point 
arrived at, while he is making this second advance ; and so 
on ad infinitum, which is obviously impossible in a finite 
time.^ 

This is one of four arguments employed by Zeno to 
prove the impossibility of motion. Arguments of an 
analogous kind are brought forward to demonstrate the 
impossibility of plurality. In Zeno the opposition of the 
Eleatic philosophy to common sense is brought out into 
the most prominent relief. Multiplicity and motion are 
not encountered with general arguments, as with Par- 
menides, but their impossibility is sought to be drawn 
from their very conception. In this way Zeno’s dialectic 
started problems which philosophy has never since been 
able to evade. 

Soon after Melissos and Zeno, the Eleatic school seems 
to have died out, its dialectic being absorbed by the 
Sophists. ^ It should be observed that several of the 
Eleatics included a cosmology ^not very consistently 
perhaps) in their philosophy, of which, since it is destitute 
of value or importance, either intrinsically or as bearing 
on the system proper, no account has been given. One 
point^ only is worthy of notice, namely, that the Eleatics 
invariably assumed two_ elements as primal instead of the 
one element of the Ionian Hylozoists. In this we may 
loerhaps see a transition to the four elements of Empedokles. 
The way in which the Eleatic system, starting from a 
]Dolemic in the person of the founder against the current 
theology, became purely philosophic, has already been 
noticed. 

* “The infinity of space in this race of subdivision is artfully run 
against^ a finite time ; whereas if the one infinite were pitted, as in 
reason it ought to be, against the other infinite, the- endless divisibi- 
lity of time against the endless divisibility of space, there would arise a 
reciprocal exhaustion and neutralisation that would swallow up the 
astounding consequences, very much as the two Kilkenny cats ate up 
each other.” De Quincey’s works, Vol, XVL, p. 154. 
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THE metaphysical-physicists 




Herakleitos. 

We have now reached a ^roni) of , -u 

hined the Hylozoisin of the loniaiis witla the metaDhvs?^^]' 
methods of the Pythagoreans and xSaoAhStef* 
metaphysio of the Eleatics was purelv^ abstract ^Tt 
admitted of no modus vivendi wW tHe material world 
One nnchangeable. immovable and eternal being alone 
existed as the essence of the real, all else was absolnte 
illusion. The negation of the possiloility of motion and 
change was now met by their affirmation the inseparable 

attribute of real being. Physics' or cosmology, ceasing to 
be separated by an impassable gnlf from Vilosophy 

.'^as absorbed into its centra! 
docti me. 1 he leading names m this gronp are Herakleitos, 
Aimxragoras, Empedocles, and Leukippns and Demokritos. 

Herakleitos sprang from an ancient family of Ephesus 
claiming descent from the Homeric ISTestor. He was an 
_ arch-anstocrat, and a bitter hater of tbe democracy of his 
native town. The date of his birtb was probably about 
B._c. 532 _ On account of the mystical language in which 

his doffirmes were couched, he obtained the cognomen of 
the “ Obscure. ^ 

The cardinal doctrine of Herakleitos; “All things 
how,” was ^an aphorism for the great principle bf 
becoming ; of the identity in contradiction of all things 
wffich It IS the undoubted glory of the Ephesitn 
thinker to have for the first time definitely enunciated. 
Everything is and is not at the same moment ; it exists 
only in transition. The inherent opposition of all 
thmgs, the strain of contradiction running through them 
he desorihes as “the harmony of the world like that of 
the lyre and the how.” 

Physically expressed, the ultimate essence of the real 
* The woik of Parmenides was subsequent to tliat of Herakleitos. 
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was^ “ fire,” that element "being symbolical of non- 
stability, of ceaseless change. '‘ The one world of all 
things, has not been made either by a god or a man ; 
but it was, and is, and will be, an overliving fire, kindling 
itself according to measure and extinguishing itself 
according to measure.” T’rom the upper regions where 
the fire was j^urest it descended to the middle regions 
where it became water, less pure, less living ; till finally 
it reached the lowest region of all, the region of least 
life, least change, and least motion, viz, the earth. At 
this point the reverse process commenced, the fire 
gradually ascending to the sphere of its original purity. 
Prom fire all things come, and into fire they must 
return. The “ fire ” of Herakleitos must be understood 
rather as an incandescent vapour than as actual fame. 
The processes of the evolution and dissolution of the 

world out of and into this fiery vapour are eternally 
alternating. ■' 

Herakleitos employed various illustrations to bring 
home to the mind the eternal flux of things; as that one 
could not step twice into the same river, etc. To 
illustrate that everything existed in combination with its 
opposite, he instanced sleep and waking, life and death 
youth and age. ’ 

It is a manifest historical misapprehension to describe 
Herakleitos, as is done b37lJeberweg, as a “ Hylozoist to the 
backbone,”^ since the slightest acquaintance with his 
doctrines sufdces to show us that their salient point is 
not so much the theory of a primitive fire, which is rather 
inferential and illustrative, as the doctrine of the eternal 
flux and leflux of things, and of contradiction and strife 
as essential to existence. 

The Hlerakleitan school continued to possess numerous 
adherents, especially in Ephesus and the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor, till the time of Sokrates. One of Plato’s 
teachers, Eratylos, was an Herakleitan. 

The work of Herakleitos which bore the title, common 
to most of the pre-Sokratic treatises, '^rcpt < 5 bucrcco 9 , was 
ex+ant and much read by tbe Christians of the second and 

* “ Yom hause aus Hylozoist,” Ueberw^, Vol. I., p, 46. 
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third centuries, — ^but fragments only have reached modern 
times. 

There are several monographs on Herakleitos, by 
different German scholars, the most celebrated being 
Ferdinand Lassalle’s great work, Die Dhilosojphie JSera- 
Meitos^ des Dunkeln von DpJiesos, 2 Bde,^ Berlin^ 1858 the 
critical value of which, however, is impaired by its strong 
Hegelian tendency. 

E'mpedokles. 

Empedokles was brnn at Akragas, in Sicily, b.c. 490. 
His history is overlaid with legends, of which the well- 
known story of his suicide on Mount Etna is a specimen . 

Empedokles, like Parmenides, embodied his philosophical 
views in an epic poem. 

The four elements (so-called), lire, water, earth and air 
were to Empedokles the ultimate forms of the real, but 
they were not like the Ionic primitive substance capable 
01 qualitative change. All things were composed of these 
tour elements, but by a mixture in various iiroportions. 
In themselves they were absolutely statical, possessino' no 
inherent principle of determination, such as condenssition 
rarefaction, as with the Hylozoists and Herakleitos. 

_ he change and multiplicity of things is brought about 
by mechanical principles foreign to their essential nature. 
Ihose principles were love and hate, a uniting and a 
seiiarating principle. By this dualistic conception Em- 
pedokles found the modus vivendi between the Absolute 
Being of Parmenides, which excluded all becoming and 
therefore aU reality, and the absolute flux of HeraHeitos 
wMch seemed to exclude all self-existent Beino*. ' 

Empedokles conceived of absolute existence,like Xp-nn 
pliaiies, as_ originally one melianging all-eneompassino- 
sphere, winch the opposing inflnences of love and hate 
first reduced to the world of change, motion, and plurality 
by the combination and separation of the four “roots’’ 

implicitly contained. 
Each of the two forces prevails alternately in the process 

ratter to say, the solid, the liquid, the easeon. 

and the ethereal, 4.6. th# four forma of matter, ^ gaseomi 
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of the world-formation. Originally, absolute love (i.e. 
•union) obtained. Hate gained an entrance and severed 
the eloiiients from one another, in which way individual 
beings arose. But the power of hate reaching its ex- 
treiiiest point, individual things cease to exist. Every 
particle of matter is separated from every other particle. 
Tlio cst anl rining influence of love then enters again, and new 
individual beings arise, till with the complete re-establish- 
ment of tlio power of love all reverts to the primal state 
of alisolute quiescence and unity. 

Empedokles’ philosophy also contained a theory of the 
order in time and the manner of the origin of plants and 
aniinals. Sense-perception it explained by the out-flow- 
ing of particles from external bodies, and their impinge- 
ment tipon the organs of sense, every element in bodies 
being perceived by us through a corresponding element 
in ourselves. 

Anaxagoras. 

Anaxagoras, who was born at Klazomenoe about b.c. 500, 
of a noble family, subsequently migrated to Athens, and 
l)ecame the friend of Perildes. Owing to an accusation of 
atheism, he was compelled to leave the city, and fly to 
Lam] )SJikos, where he died at the ago of seventy-two. 

Like Empedoldes and the Atomists, Anaxagoras postula- 
ted qualitatively unchangeable substance, by tbe combina- 
tion aial separation of which, individual things arose. This 
Bubjtiinco consisted of an inflnito interpenetration of ele- 
ments, an infinite chaos. It was neither increased nor 
diininislied, but suffered only combination^ and resolution 
into infinitely varying forms. The primitive aggregate 
was tcrined by subsequent exponents of the system Homoi- 
amend. The union of these ultimate elements with each 
other was so complete, that they were divisible to infinity, 
tlicre ladiig no ultimate and irresolvable atoms at their 
liasis. Tliis formless mass was subjected not to a necessary 
law, but to was, or mind, an omnipotent and omniscient 
|iower that produced order and harmony out of the chaos. 
Tlie separation is conceived as going out successively from 
a middle point in ever-widening circles. As with most of 
the ancients, Anaxagoras regarded tM earth as the centre 
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of tlie timverse. His theory of the origin of organic beings 
strongly resembled that of Anaximandros. 

The two most noteworthy points in the philosophy of 
Anaxagoras are the introduction of the notion of mind into 
philosophic speculation, and the assertion of the infinite 
divisibility of matter, or, as it is termed. Dynamism. A 
great deal has been made of the first of these points, as 
might naturally be expected, but so far from its supposlno- 
any advance in conception, we may rather consider it as 
philosophically a reaction to anthropomorphism. The 
appearance of the problem of the ultimate constitution 
of matter upon the arena of speculation, on the other 
hand, undoubtedly marks an epoch in the history of 
thought, and had immediate results. ^ 


The Atomxsts. 

The reputed founder of Atomism in Greece was Leu 
kippus, respecting whom scarcely anything is known not 
even whether he committed his doctrines to writin’o- or 
not. According to Aristotle, he originally belonged to the 
Eleatic school. The real literary founder of the school, 
Demofetos who IS described as a pupil of Leukippus 
flourished about half a century later than Anaxagoras. 
He was born at Abdera, and is stated to have employed 
toe large fortune he possessed in travelUng throuffhout 
Egypt and the East. He died at an advancfd age, much 
respected, in his native town. Demokritos composed a 

fraimeXuresfr^T^*’ exception of 

Ir^ments preserved by later writers, have perishel 

The Atomistic system connects itself by opposition in 

an unmistakable manner, with that of AnLaforas. The 

latter phfiosopher had assumed a chaotic aggiPgate divis! 

tole to infinity as the pnmal substance of all thinS 

Demokntos postulates a ^plenum and a void, the formr 

2 isSt ^ TW and the latter non- 

existent. The_ existent consists of an infinite pluralitv 

rtom^ -f i^<iivisible. Between the 

atoms is the void or non-existent. The connection anl 
distinction between tHs system tTiaf n-p a ^ • 

obyions WitTi 7 Anaxagoras is 

oDTions. WitJi Anaxagoras the plenum was practically a 
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continuous sulDstance, for the plural designation can only 
have a qualitative application, the notion of the “ mid ” or 
empty space being excluded. The atoms of Demokritos, on 
the contrary, were conditioned in their existence hy the 
void, in other words they were discrete substances. The 
JSomoiomerioi of Anaxagoras, again, were infinitely divisible, 
the atoms of Demokritos absolutely indivisible. 

The action of the atoms was conditioned in a triple way, 
by their order, position and their form. Their size was 

various, but upon it depended their weight, that is, their 
tendency to move downwards. The atoms, like the void, 
were eternal. Their motion was also original and eternal. 
The weight of the atoms being unequal, some falling with 
a greater velocity than others, gave rise, according to 
Demokritos, to lateral motions, which again with the 
original motion, constituted a circular or vortex motion, 
which was ever extending itself, and which was the 
proximate cause of the world-formation. In this theory, 
we have a distinct reminiscence of Anaxagoras. These 
positions, the Atomists thought, sufficed to explain the 
variety of phenomena. 

The super-sensible atoms and the void alone existed in 
iliemselves, the real world existed for us only.^ Perception 
was explained by the efflux of atoms from bodies producing 
images on our mind through the medium of the organs 
of sense. Demokritos was the last of the Metaphysical- 
Physicists, and of the older Greek speculators. The 
crisis produced by the Sophists had already begun ; the 
attention of philosophy was already being drawn away 
from the contemplation of Being to Knowing, from the 
object to the subject, and Greek thought was fast becoming 
ripe for the magical and renovating touch of Demokritos' 
younger contemporary Sokrates. 
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TFiANSITIOH to sokeates. 

The Sophists. 

The founder of the negative and sceptical scliool of tlie 
Sophists or “wise men” is xisiially designated as Protagoras. 
This brilliant philosophical free-lance wasboin at Abdera, the 
city of Demokritos, in a humble sphere of life, out of which 
his abilities soon carried him. After travelling in Sicily, 
he settled at Athens, where he made nmch money and 
fame by his teaching, for which he was the first to demand 
payment. Led, it is stated, by the Herakleitan doctrines 
to a sceptical attitude, his fundamental thesis gradually 
acquired shape. It consisted, to put it in modern 
language, in the denial of all objectivity and the 
restriction of all . knowledge to mere impressions of the 
individual subject. Protagoras maintained that to every 
assertion a contrary assertion could be opposed with ecpial 
right. His favourite aphorism was : “ Man is the measure 
of all things.” As a result, probability took the place of 
truth, and immediate utility, of goodness. 

Prodikos, born in the island of Chios, also came to 
Athens while a young man, and adopted the calling of 
Sophist. His chief merit lies in his having contributed to 
fix the definitions of words, thus preparing the way for 
the Sokratic dialectic. His lectures were so much in 
request, as to enable him to make a charge of fiftv 
drachmas a person. ^ ^ 

Another eminent name in the Sophist school was 
Qorgias, who, evidently ^influenced by the Eleatics, 
maintained that neither being or non-being, one or many 
become or unbecome, had any reality or meaning. His 
orations, in which a similar dialectical mode of arcmment 
to that of Zeno was employed, were delivered publicly 
on _ any giveu subject. Extemporaneous oratory and 
oral disputation he attached much importance to, and 

m and tho colonies 
lor tos skill an these arts. Two orations, of doubtful 

genuineness, have come down to us under his name. 
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Among otlier eminent Sopliists may be mentioned 
Hippias, Polos, Tbrasymaclios, etc. 

The Sophists practically dealt a death-blow at the* 
earlier philosophies considered as independent systems, by 
opposing them to* each other and showing the one-sided- 
ness of each, while the plausibility of the several doctrines 
taken by themselves, combined with their mutually 
exclusive character to produce a spirit of universal 
scepticism throughout the philosophic world, even apart* 
from the arguments more especially directed to this end. 
The individualist and utilitarian nature of the Sophistic 
ethics naturally procured for the doctrine wide accepta- 
tion at a time when the old civic feeling was beginning to 
wane. The “ gilded youth ” of the Greek cities flocked to - 
the lectitres of its professors, more to learn the art of 
skilful disputation, for the profitable exercise of which 
the public life of the Hellenic race afforded such a wide 
field at this period, than from any intrinsic interest in. 
philosophical questions. As a natural consequence, the 
whole Sophistic teaching ultimately came to have mere 
rhetorical display for its end, by which those proficient, 
therein might make the worse appear the better reason, as ■ 
occasion required. 

It was this em]Dty dialectical art that reigned almost 
supreme in Greece under the name of philosophy, when the 
“ &lenus figure” appeared in the Agora at Athens, with 
a dialectic similar indeed in kind, but employed for- 
another purpose ; a dialectic which was destined to make 
an end of Sophism, as Sophism had made an end of pre- 
vious dogmatism. It has been often remarked, and with 
justice, that the Sophistic movement was never strictly 
philosophical, but was rather a popular rationalistic^ out- 
burst, having its springs in the entire religious, political, 
and social life of Greece shortly before the Peloponnesian 
war. As such it is difficult to fix upon any individual as 
the actual founder of the movement, which, so far as names 
are concerned, was rather consentaneous than successive. 
The sudden appearance of the Sophistic orators throughout 
the Greek world is one of those phenomena in the history 
of culture, for which not more than general causes can be- 
assigned in the absence of exhaustive historical data. 
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SECOND EPOCH. 

SOKEATES. 

ITe Iiave now arrived at the first great land- mark 
in Greek speculation. The personality of the son of 
Sophroniskos is one of the few world-personalities whose 
and fame have found an echo amid all races, where- 


ever human culture has existed. 

The date of Sokrates’ birth is approximately fixed at 
from B. c. 471 to 469. He was the first philosopher born 
ill Athens, where his father was a sculptor, a calling he 
Jaimself followed during the early portion of his career. 
After receiving the education prescribed by law, Sokrates 
appears to have taken up the studies of astronomy and 
geometry. The story of his having been a pupil of 
Anaxagoras or Archelaus, is generally regarded as a 
fabrication, though there is no doubt that he attended 
the lectures of the Sophists, notably Prodikos. It is also 
probable that he read most of the extant philosophical 
literature ; he was certainly familiar with the treatise of 
Anaxagorp. Plato relates that he came personally into 
eontact with Parmenides while a hoy — a statement which 
Ueberweg credits, 'though generally considered doubtful. 

Sokrates took part in three campaigns during the 
Felopomiesian war, in which he signalised himself by his 
courage and endurance. Otherwise he held aloof from 
pnbdic affaiis, only once in his life occupying an ofScial 
position. Seldom leaving his beloved Athens h© dailv 
mixed with the crowds that thronged the Agora willing 
to converse mth all who wished to do so. Youno- men 
were especially attracted by him, and presently the world- 

femops group, comprising among others, Plato, Xenophoo, 

^hin^ Ewipides, Krito, etc., came to he formed 
Meanwhile, Sokrates had acquired a celebrity which 
eclijgeed that of his Sophist teachers, and which led the 
poet Aristophanes, who hated pMlosophTto sariSo 
It m his person in the ‘ Clouds.’ It is a notioeable fact that 
Aristophanes appears to have been about as ignorant of 
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tlio tiling he was satirising as many popular writers in 
onr own day, who, without his genins, attempt to make 
fim of new truths and their advocates, for, like them, he 
seemed to consider it immaterial, so long as he was 
attacking philosophy, what distinctions of stand-point he 
confonnded. Thus Sokrates is represented in the character 
of a Sophist, Aristophanes being apparently oblivions of 
the fact that Sokrates led a polemic against the Sophists. 

The main, and we may perhaps say, only, thesis in 
Sokrates’ philosophy was the assertion of the identity of | 
knowledge and virtne. No man was willingly bad, bnt I 
only from ignorance and confusion. As a corollary from ^ 
this we have the assumption that virtue is teachabie, and 
that as all knowledge is essentially one, so is virtue. The 
revolution effected by Sokrates has been well described by 
Cicero as consisting in the bringing down of philosojDhy 
from heaven to earth. Had Sokrates written a treatise, it 
would not have borne the traditional title of those of his 
predecessors, On Nature,” but rather ‘‘ On Man.” The 
immediate object of his teaching was the attainment of clear 
ideas or concepts, the highest of all being that of the good, 
or the Summum Bonum ; in order through this knowledge 
to attain the perfect life. Eeferring to his mother, the 
midwife Phanarete, he nsed to say that as her calling in life 
was to deliver children into the world from the womb, so it 
was his calling to watch over mental partnrition, and deliver 
ideas from the mind. The method he nsed to effect this, 
was that of irony, or pretended ignorance. He would ask 
questions on any subject, as though for information. The 
olfentiines confident answers received would lead to 
further questions, till in the end the luckless victim of 
confused ideas and loose thoiight, would be ’brought to 
sileiico, if not to an admission of the victory of the Sokratic 
dialectic. Aristotle declares Sokrates to have been the 
founder of the inductive method, though this could only 
have been as applied to ethical subjects and the defini- 
tion of words ; but here again it would seem only fair to 
credit his master Prodikos with the foundation of this 
logical art. 

The Sophists had identified truth with individual 
opinion or conception. Sokrates distinguished between 
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indmdiial conceptions as sncIi, and tliose tliat, purified by 
Dialectic, were of universal application, true. All 
learning was recollection ; all teacliing the bunging to 
lio'lit and clearness of ideas already existmg, altboiigli 
confusedly, in tbe mind of tbe tauglit. Tbe result of 
Sokrates’ Dialectic was often simply to demonstrate tne 
reciiirocal untenability of rival tbeories, without reaching 
any positive conclusion. Much has been written respect- 
ing the Sat/xoi/tov of Sokrates. There seems every reapn 
for thinking that in accordance with the prevalent beliefs 
he really regarded himself as under the supervision of a 
tutelary supernatural agent, which warned him of the 
danger attending certain courses of action. 

The story of Sokrates’ condemnation and death is too well 
known to need repeating at length in a work of the present 
scope. Having excited the enmity of the pietists, by his 
refusal to be initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, and 
the hostility of the democratic party by his former friend- 
ship with Kritias, one of the worst of the thirty tyrants, 
for which the subsequent breach between them had not 
atoned ; also probably by the fact of his having remained 
unmolested in Athens throughout the worst period of the 
tyranny ; he was impeached by Meletos, an inferior poet, 
Lykon, a Ehetorician, and Anytos, a leather-dealer, on 
three counts, charging him respectively, with “introducing 
strange Gods,” with corrupting youth, and with having 
moulded the character of tyrants. He was convicted and 
condemned to death, at first by a majority of six, hut subse- 
quently on appeal, of eighty votes. The circumstance that 
the sacred vessel hearing the Athenian offerings had just 
sailed for Delos, allowed him nearly a month’s resicite — 
during which he refused the means of escape offered him — 
before, in April b.c. 399, he diunk the hemlock in the 
presence of his soxTOwing disciples. 

Much exaggerated hlanie has heen bestowed on the 
Athenians for the condemnation of Sokrates. There is 
strong evidence that in its early stages at least he favoured 
the Lacedemonian policy, while his known intimacj^ with 
Kritias naturally threw grave suspicion on his teaching. 
As Thirlwall remarks, the strangeness consists not in the 
fact of the conviction, but in the smallness of the majority 
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Ij wliicli tlie pliilosoplier was at first ; convicted. But 
tlioiigli even tlie external circumstances of the case are 
sufficient to account for the action of the Athenians, there 
is, we believe, a deeper significance in the attitude of all 
that was conservative in the Athenian state towards 
Sokrates; It was not zeal for the gods, qua gods, as we 
take it, that formed the underlying ground of suspicion, 
but zeal for the old civic spirit. The citizens of Athens 
felt vaguely that the Know thyself ” of Sokrates was the 
expression of a religion and an ethic, radically incom- 
patOile with the old spirit of solidarity— an ethic of 
individualism and introspection, which, if pushed to its 
logical conclusions, must sap the ancient traditional ethic 
of duty to the state as unorganised whole at its very root. 
This introspection was the “ strange god ” of which the 
Athenians felt an uneasy dread, as destructive of the old 
state religion and morality. It is somewhat of an irony on 
the almost servile respect with which Sokrates generally 
treated the established cultus, and his excessive care to 
avoid any imputation of impiety, that this should have 
constituted one of the main charges against him in the 
capital indictment. 

^ The revolution in thought inaugurated by Sokrates con- 
sisted, (L), in the introspective method he employed, the 
diango in the subject-matter of philosophy, from things to 
ideas, from being to knowing, and (II.;, in the ethical and 
individualist tendency of all his work. Henceforward 
ethics, and the ethical sciences, occupy, if not as with 
Sokrates, an exclusive, at least a foremost, xfiace in every 
Bystem, 

The Sokratic Schools. 

In the nature of the case, it was impossible for Sokrates 
to leave ])eliind him a school of pure Sokratists. His 
pluloHophy was rather a method than a doctrine, Sokrates 
had said that tho only seiiBO in which ho could interpret 
the Dcdphic Oracle’s words, that ho was the wisest man in 
Greece, was, tliat while others thought they knew some- 
thing, ho know that ho knew nothing, and thus in his 
person ^ fulfilled tho Delpliic maxim Know thyself.” 
Tdiiis tlie Sokratic method of philosophy, of tho search after 
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clear ideas and virtne, or the “ perfect life,” was pursued iia 
Tarious directions, and led with different temperaments 
to different results ; for all of which, however, it was 
possible to find some justification in the many-sided 
utterances of the master. There were naturally, among 
the disciples of Sohrates, personalities, like Xenophon, 
mere men of the world, who had been generally influenced 
and attracted by the conversation of Sokrates, but had no 
independent interest in philosophy. 

On the other hand, there were those who had a real 
interest in the philosophical side of Sokrates, who sought 
to derive some definite result from the life and teaching 
of their master, to formulate for themselves and their 
followers what his aims were, and what his teaching 
really led to, when logically carried out. 

These were the founders of the minor or imperfect ” 
(because one-sided) Sokratic schools, as they are termed, 
of which there are three, the Megaric, the Cyrenaic and 
^e Cynic, The originator of the first of these was 
Euklid, of Megara. Before he became a disciple of 

embraced the Eleatic philosophy, 
which he never subsequently abandoned, interweaving 
^e bolpatic Ethics in an ingenious manner with the 
One-Being doctrine of Parmenides, As with Sokrates, the 

j Philosophy was the Good ; but 

Euklid identified this ideal Good of Sokrates with the 
ontological One of the Eleatics. To him virtue know- 
ledp, God, &c., were only diverse names SlSuie 
tact. ^ Ihere was certainly little more than a formal 
carrying out of the Sokratic doctrine in Euklid’s system, 
since Ethics, jyer se^ appear to have been neglected by 
him and his school, whose main interest centred in dia- 
lectical polemic, after the manner of Zeno. 

Aristippus, the founder of the Cyrenaic school, was the 
^nofa wealthy merchant of the gay and voluptuous city of 

hy ^he fame of Sokrates, he came ta - 

^hens, and remamed in close intimacy with him till hia 

SS'I ^ Sokratist tkaa 

- j i ^ speeulation not kavinff an, 

immediate^bea^g on_ practice. The life of man alom 

had an interest for him. He diverged, however, from 
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Sokrates on tlie opposite side to Euklicl, in the value he 
placed on Dialectics and reasoning generally ; maintaining 
that all knowledge was in essence merely that of our own 
individual states of feeling. Deuce the consideration of 
these and their causes make up the whole subject-matter 
of the theoretical side of his philosophy. All states 
of consciousness are reducible to violent motion, moderate 
motion, and the lack of all motion. The first is pain, the 
second is pleasure, and the third is apathy. Pleasure, 
Aristippus boldly proclaimed as the only good. The 
practical side of philosophy was the attainment of pleasure, 
the great art of life that of avoiding pain and apathy. With 
Aristippus, it was the immediate pleasure of the moment 
that was to be sought, and which the wise man ” was to 
seize. Ho was not, however, to be governed or controlled 
by it, but, as it were, to ride it, as a horseman rides his 
steed. On the other hand, the Cyrenaic ‘‘wise man” 
would not embrace a present pain even with a view to 
future pleasure. 

It was this point which mainly distinguished the 
hedonism of Aristippus from that of Epicurus, of whose 
ethical system he was otherwise the forerunner, and in 
whose school the Cyrenaics became subseq^uently merged. 
ISTumcrous writings are attributed to Aristippus, as to 
Euklid, but they have completely perished in both cases. 

The^ creator of the Cynic school, or rather sect, was the 
Athenian Antisthenes, who, after an education at the 
handB of Gorgias the Sophist, came to Sokrates, What 
specially charmed him in the latter, was his independence 
of external “goods” and what to others were the ne- 
cessities of life; his superhuman harcliliood in adversit^v 
He subsccpiently set up as a teacher in the gymnasium of 
the Kynosarges, whence the name of the sect. Antis- 
then(3S became enamoured of the notion of the pride of 
virtue, upon which he heard Sokrates dilate, and it was 
this tliat ho and his followers caricatured in their own 
persons. Witli Antistlienes, as with Sokrates, virtue 
was The one thing worth living for, but his ideal virtue 
Aiitistlienes^ jilacoii in deprivation and asceticism. Ab- 
sohito iiniifference to circumstances was the first and the 
last demand of wisdom, which stood in no need of elabo- 
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rate arsnimentation, -btit only of strengtli of eluinvctor. 
Its sole end consisted in the avoidance of tlio pleasures 
and desires that so readily gain the mastery over us, and 
a fortiori of all that bears the impress of luxury or even 
refinement. Accordingly the Cynics (of wJioni Wio ^'ost 
known is not so much the founder of the system, as his 
successor, the famous Diogenes of Sinope, hut whoso 
lives were all cast in one mould) were content with at 
most a wallet and a staff, ate anything they could obtain, 
slept in the first place that presented itself, and performed 
all the offices of life in public. The Cynics committed 
nothing to writing, and all that has been handed down 
from them consists of personal anecdotes, misccdhaietixis 
maxims and, to modern ears, somewhat feeble witticisms. 
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THIRD EPOCH. 

PLATO AND AEISTOTLE. 

This tliird epooL. in Greek philosophy is a landmirk 
not merely in the history of philosophy Lt in theSorv 
of human thought and culture geLmUy In thS 
two great typical thinkers the thofght of ^all mecedhi ® 

quent history. Plato and Aristotle are frequently reo-arded 
as antithetic and mutually exclusive ; dhey are “reallv 
complementary. Plato is occupied mainly with an inquiry 

a element in e^SS^ 

conW6nrPi®“®“+*® fcy one respecting the 

contingent and particular element in the real, the^em- 

pineal laws to which special departments of phenomena 

are suhordmated. In this way, he became the^under of 

the inductive method of physical science. Before com- 

rt Aristotle 

it Will be desirable to take a rapid survey of tbe scround 

we have been traversing, and which has led up to Iw 

In this way we shall better be able to judge what is 

their special individual contribution to human thought 

Wholl of together into an orgS 

F^dlces^SOTs!™ ” fragmentary doctrines of their 

The Ionian Physicists contented themselves with a 
search after some primitive corporeal substance. In this 
they implicitly assumed unity as the basis of the real 
world. The last important member of the school, 
Diogenes of Apollonia, explicitly formulated the monistio 
doctrine, and endeavoured to show that the world must 
be so to speak “ cut out of one block,” that there must he 
one principle immanent in its multiplicity. This, the 
1 ythagoreans had already accentuated in their doctrine 
01 tliG IsoGtio 031G, or uiiityj in wbicb all nTiiiibGrs, andj a 

£ 2 
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fortiori^ all tilings were immanent. But tlie Py tliagoreans, 
besides this, remoYed the inquiry from the ground^ of 
concrete substance to that of abstract mathematical 
relations. These were of conrse hyp^tatised, and ^ made 
the essences of Ydiich the real world' was the manifesta- 
tion, and which were in their turn the manifestation of the 
original unity. Thus at the same time that an addition 
to the range of philosophic inquiry was made by this 
introduction of abstract notions, the monistic principle 
was raised to an integral place in philosophy. The 
Eleatics, by pushing this principle to its extreme limits, 
forced into relief the opposition of the abstiact and the 
concrete, the one and the many, an opposition which 
they made absolute. 

They were thus compelled by their fundamental 
principle to deny the seuse- world, an issue which led to 
the introduction of a Dialectic, based on an examination 
of its fundamental notions. But the one-sided Monism 
of the Southern Italians was encountered in Asia Minor 
by a Monism embodied in perhaps the most brilliant 
of all the pre-Solu'atic systems, that of Tlerakleitos. This 
Monism took its stand on the fusion of the yery contraries 
whose opposition the Eleatics would have made absolute. 
The other philosophers of the Metaphysical-Physicist 
group attempted the solution of the same problem — 
namely, to find a modus mvendi between abstract absolute 
Being and the multijilicity of the sense-world — ^but they 
failed to formulate anything satisfactory. They all 
sacrificed the one to the many at starting ; their systems 
are pluralistic; in other words, the knot is cut but not 
untied. Then came the Sophists, who jDlaced all these 
yaiious systems on a leyel, by declaring man to be the 
measure of all things, thereby practically denying the 
possibility of truth in a higher sense. Following the 
hint given by them, though despisiug their pedantry, 
Sokrates abandoned the search for physical or meta- 
physical truth, and applied himself to the search for 
logical truth, to the definition and formulation of concepts, 
and the attainment of “ virtue ’’ which necessarily followed 
from a knowledge of the ideal ‘‘good.” Sokrates was em- 
phatically the philosopher and the apostle of inwardness. 
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*‘Know thyself,” was tlie beginning and end of liis 
teacliing. But this self-knowledge involved the trans- 
forination of the confused and haphazard thought of the 
multitude, which the least criticism could involve in 
hopeless contradiction, into clear, well-defined notions, 
capable of universal application. 

A development of three hundred years thus culminated 
in Plato. Plato represents the synthesis of Sokratism and 
Pre-Sokratism. In Plato the essence of the whole pre- 
Sokratic philosophy is to be found transfused and trans- 
formed by the Dialectic of Sokrates. The element which 
is most prominent in the constructive portion of his 
work is Pythagoreanism, but he owes scarcely less a debt 
to the Eleatics, to lierakleitos, and even to the sceptical 
theories of the Sophists. 

Aristotle, while starting from the synthesis of Plato, 
brought the power of liis mighty intellect to hear upon 
it with the result that he effected a more complete fusion 
of the pre-Sokratic thought than even Plato had done; 
that is, he seized more completely the meaning and the 
essential iii those systems. He more thoroughly separated 
the ore, which they severally contained, from the accidental 
dross with which it was combined. Por instance, how 
rnany a clumsily expressed doctrine and distinction of 
I^ytbagorcan and Elcatic lay hidden under the cardinal 
anti thesis of form and matter. What a light was cast on 
tlie |}rol)leins of philosophy by the at once definite and com- 
preiiensive expression (an expression covering neither too 
much nor too little), of a principle which pi'eceding thinkers 
had been vainly groping after in the daidc,now grasping it 
f :>r an instant, now blindly clutching at some other, quite 
uncBsentijil fact in mistake for it. But Aristotle’s more 
popular, ihougli not greater title to fame, lay in his 
fbuiidation of tlio inductive method, and of natural science 
ilf in tlie modern senso of the word. Observation 
experiinent, the collection, sifting and comparison of 
te, witli a view of througli them arriving at general 
princi|des, has its origin in the thinker of Stagira. 
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PLATO, 

Plato, or to give him his correct appellation, Aristokles, 
was born at Athens about b.o. 429, his father’s name being 
Ariston,. and his mother’s Periktione, His youth was 
passed amid the artistic splendours which the age of 
Perikles had left behind it. Born of an aristocratic 
family, he hated the democracy of Athens no less than his 
master, Sokrates. As a youth, he appears to have occu- 
pied himself with poetic attempts, which ho committed to 
the flames, when in his twentieth year, he decided to 
devote himself to philosophy. Previously to his acquaint- 
ance with Sokrates, which occurred at this tiino, he 
received instruction in philosophy from Kratylos the 
Herakleitan, and probably from Epicharmos the Pytlifi- 
gorean. He also seems to have been conversant %vith tlie 
philosophy of the Ionian school, as well as witli that of 
Anaxagoras. Of his long and close intimacy with Sokrates, 
in the course of which his own system gr^idually took 
shape, it is only necessary to make mention. 

After the execution of his master, he repaired to Mogara, 
remaining some time in companionsliip with Euklid, doubt- 
less devoting himself with ardour to the Eleatic 
sophy, of which Euldid was the great post-Sokratic ex- 
ponent. He subsequently entered upon a prolong< 3 d 
period of travel, visiting first Ionia, and then Cyreue 
and Egypt, and occupying himself with mathematical ami 
other studies. Of more influence on his subseqiieiit in- 
tellectual development was his journey to Italy, whore 
he became more intimately acquainted with tlie Pytha- 
gorean system, and more thoroughly assimilated its doc- 
trines, than previously. Possibly this influence iaduocfd 
him to intermeddle with the political aflairs of Syrakuse* 
It was on his way home thence to Athens, that he wm 
(under circumstances variously related) ca|>tured aiiil 
sold into slavery; a state in which he might have 
remained but for the interposition of his friend, liiiiikoris, 
the Cyrenaic, who ransomed him. On his arrival at Atliens, 
about forty years of age, he founded Ms school in tlio 
groves of Akademos, subsequently purchasing the garden 
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on the hill Kolonos, as its perpetual possession. With 
the exception of two further fruitless expeditions to Sicily, 
he remained in Athens, devoting himself to teaching and 
writing for the remainder of his life, which terminated 

B.Oi, 347# 

Plato’s Philosophy. 

Plato is the first ancient thinker of whom we possess 
anything more than fragments. All Plato’s works are 
exoteric, that is, suited not only for the school, but for 
cultured readers generally. Critics, ancient and modern, 
have exercised their wits in determining which of the 
writings that have come down as Plato’s are genuine, and 
which are the works of disciples. Even in Antiquity 
attempts were made to fix the order of the Platonic 
Dialogues in a systematic manner. In connexion with 
modern Platonic exegesis, it is sufficient to cite the names 
of Schleiermacher (Platons Leben wid Schrifien), Boch&x 
(TJeber Platons Schrif ten), Stallbaum (in his critical edition 
of Plato’s works), Hermann (GescMcJite der Flatonisclien 
PJiihsopJm, Zeller (PMlosojpMe der Grieehen), Grote {Plato 
and the other companions of Sohrates), and Jowett (Plato's 
luorlcs translated into English). 

The content of Plato’s philosophy naturally falls into 
tlie well-known division of Dialectics, Physios, and Ethics, 
although it is doubtful if he himself so formulated it. The 
positive doctrines have to be sought out in the various 
dialogues, each of which is, generally speaking, devoted 
to the elucidation of some one point, but all of which 
possess a merely negative and preparatory in addition to 
their positive side. Plato, like any modern philosophic 
writer, always pre-supposes in his readers a knowledge of 
the chief philosophical literature of his time. His polemic, 
in common with that of his master Sokrates, is mainly 
directed against prevalent conceptions, and the doctrines 
of the Sophists ; though there : are not wanting sly shafts 
aimed at the Sokratio teaching itself. 

In the Thewtetm and. the Parmenides, “common 
sense ” is attacked ; its object is shown to possess no 
stability, and its existence to be at the. best, probability 
or opinion merely. The goal of all these disoussions is4o 
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produce scepticism of ordinary notions and the dictates 
of nnreflective perception ; and is thus identical with the 
conTiction of ignorance, which it was the aim of the 
Sokratic Dialectic to bring about. But this is with Plato 
only the recoil previous to the philosophic spring about to 
be made. All philosophy begins with the reducUo ad 
ahsurdum of common notions. There is no true knowledge ; 
wisdom, or even morality, but that attained througli philo- 
sophic reflection. The virtue of the common jnan is the 
effect of chance and custom. The success even of a 
Perikles, is merely due to a happy concurrence of character 
and circumstances. In the ordinary sense the man is 
termed brave, even though he fights from fear; but no 
action is really virtuous which does not spring from a full 
consciousness of its grounds. It is not, as with the 
Sophists, the individual perception or opinion that sums 
up the truth for man, but that which is divine and linker^ 
sal in him, namely, the reflective, solf-comprelionding 
Eeason. Plato draws the distinction between impulse and 
rational will, and shows that where pleasure is made of 
set purpose the sole principle of action, the reverse of 
pleasure is attained. (Gorgias,) 

. The subjective condition of true knowledge is philo- 
sophical yearning or desire. Neither the all-knowing 
(^o^os) nor the wholly ignorant (d/xa%) is concerned 
therewith, but only the lover of wisdom 
he, namely, who represents the mean between perfect know- 
ledge and absolute ignorance. The philosophical impulse 
IS the germ from which art, morality and scionco proceed 
but It needs training and nourishment. The hrmiln^r 
which IS the nourishment of the impulse, is the study af 
pe beautiful. Hence music* is named as the introdiiction 
to philosoichy. Mathematics is another stage midwav 
ptween sense-perception and intellectual intuition. ' But 
toe toghest of all is the dialectical art. (PhMo, Benuhlic.) 
toaleetics paps in opposition to the Rhetoric of the 
ppip, "which only teaeps toe art of expression. It is 
in dialogue, that by toe sifting and opposition of common 


Muadc, it must be borne in mind, with the ancients 

general^culture, excluding mathematics and philosophy. 
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1)^6 "truGj tliG nnivorsail is Gvolvsd. AntitliGtic 
procedure is best for clear conceiving, as tlie consequences 
of a conception and its opposite are then drawn from its 
definition. But while the ironic method of Sokrates, the 
Sophists, and of Zeno, is commended as a means, yet viewed 
as an end in itself it is no less condemned. The ascent to 
a correctly defined conception does not exhaust the process. 
When it is reached, its grounds and its relations to other 
concepts have further to he determined. Plato, in his 
most subtle analyses, never loses sight of the fact that 
philosophy is and must be a unity or nothing. Thus the 
desire or love of knowledge (eras) is not sufficient to make 
the phBosopher. He must understand and practise the 
dialectical art. In the Symposium Sokrates is treated 
as the incarnation of the Eros or love of wisdom. Plato, 
it should be observed, speaks somewhat differently in 
different places of _ Dialectics. Sometimes he identifies 
it with truth or philosophy itself, while at others, he more 
consistently speaks of it as the ante-chamber to knowledge, 
philosophy or truth. 

Most of the more specifically dialectical among Plato’s 
dialogues {e.g., the Thesetetus, the Sophists, the Par- 
menides, the Kratylos) are occupied with the attempt fo 
discover a via media between Eleaticism and Herakleitism 
between the conception of Being as one, self-existent, 
immovable, unchangeable, and the manifold, dependent, 
moving, changeful world of sense-perception. Plato sawa 
half-truth in both of these doctrines j he also saw their seem- 
ingly contradictory nature. Hence his aim was to resolve 
this contradiction in a_ higher unity. This could only be 
effected on Platonic principles by their mutual trituration, 
so to speak. In the Parmenides,* Plato seeks to show that 
Eleaticism is destroyed by its own arguments, since its 
negation of the manifold, &o., leads to fully as great contra- 
dictions as the opposite doctrine. The One in and above 
the Many, Being in Becoming, Identity in Difference, and that 
which, existent, cannot be thought of, except as limited 
by non-existence is variously designated by Plato as oi/rcos 
ov, as Aoyos (a word first employed in a philosophical sense 

The geiiTiliieiiess of the Parmenides has been more than once 
disputed, but to all appearance on ground scarcely adequate. 
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Ly Herakleitos, whose subsequent historyis both curious and 
important as regards speculative thought), as ovaia, as 
yeVos, as EtSos yoTjroV, or finally as iSea. The last term 
is the one with which Plato’s system is most character- 
istically associated. What Plato understood by Ideas is at 
once seen when we remember that ho says there are as 
many Ideas as general names. The synthesis of qualities 
cownoted in a universal term constitute the arclietypal 
form or Idea of the concrete individuals which are cbaioted 
by it. Thus the general names “ house,” “ bed,” “ animal, ” 
stand for the self-existent _arohetypal ideas of all the imr- 
tioulars and singulars falling severally under them, tliat is 
at once for all particular kinds of houses, beds or animals, 
and for every individual house, bed or animal. Plato’s v/a 
media between the Eleatie changeless one and the Herak- 
leitan flux of the_many consisted in the system of Ideas, 
which showed a hierarchical order of gradation from tluj 
highest and most abstract concept to the concrete real of 
exjpeiience. Thus with Plato the inchoate non-existiuit ” 
world of pure sense was no less an element in tlio reality 
of consciousness than the self-existent ivorld of mire in- 
telligibility. The properly non-existent world S’ sense 
acquired a pseudo-existence through its participation in 
the world of ideas, the synthesis being our real world. But 
the essence of the Platonic ideas is not exhausted in their 
Demg tlie self-existent basis of tbo class they cover * they 
regarded as potenccs positing their own ends. 
With this notion of end wo get into the region of ethie.s 
and ontology or teleology. In the PJimdo, we are expressly 
warned against conceivmg the causal conditions of thinirs 
as their true basis (atria), for this latter can only lit, in 
their end or purpose. The teleological aspect of indivitlual 

Stto beS °wS°Sinfnos “ 5 comparatives 
• 7 ’ 7 7 t^ieir relation to an absolute 

Xer itnd^rilr end, that in which all 

un and f li'ieas, are, so to speak, gathered 

eStS- th?tMr/\^° ^ ends, ft is 

SSs Sel?a! Z culminate in an Idea which 

piesents itseli as the highest end, that to which c 

-Ideas as ends tend to approach in varying degrees 
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. , with Plato the highest Idea or ultimate End-in- 

“ends^^ andThff^^tl'^ “ a multitude of subordinate ideas or 
ends , and thus the problem of Pythagoi-ean and EleaitV 

the problem of the One and the Many was solved the vovs 

■of Anaxagoras, and the “good ” of Sokrates being embraced 

EuSa tJm achieved what his friend 

M?n sm*on qT attempted, namely, an ethical 
ivionisni on the Sokratio lines. By Plato’s liio-liest anr] 

•comprehensive principle of the Good is to be istood 

TbA f 1 ^orld-wder, natural no less than moral 

The absolute end or purpose as the “ ov ovrws ” is the 
object of Dialectics, inasmuch as this science leads from 

that^^^1ch1r+1’ 'l®te™“ations of things, to 

silver^ a, + ,4®f®i'“i^ation of all determinations them- 

with satisfied merely 

with ascending from the lowest to the highest he musf 

to deduce all lower ideas and all particular things 
from this highest principle. In his later life Plato seems 

lAoiiT® tended to Pythagoreanism, or at 

least to a Pythagorean mode of statement This appears 

most prominently in the PhMos. The matheSSal 
tieatment of -the doctrine of ideas which is there attempted 

thooH.? identical with the Pythagorean 

theoiics. The idea of the good is identified with the Deitv 

One ' tL vT Pythagorean Noetic 

wLP i estimation of the mathematical sciences, 

k^^he 1 later writings, is not discoverable 

in the Bcpvhha and other of the more important dialogues 

*Wll03’Q "hilAXT 2^.TA .<2T\ril7‘/3iv> /-vP ‘»"krfc _ n * 



ins^t ob^ined tlu^^grthe 

indeed to the first but inferior to the second, inasmuch 
as their subject-matter is still within the region of sense. 

I lato s doctrine of reminiscence, as presented in the Meno, 
tJio 1 imams elsewliere, is founded on tlie notion of 
1 16 ultimate identity of tiie divine and liuman minds. The 
soul in its union with a material body enters on a periodf of 
degradaticm in which it has fallen from its high estate as 
a pure existent intelligible or formal essence, anja become 
contaminated with the non-existent world of s^nse But 
however low it has sunk, it never entirely jkses traces of 
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its origin. The possibility of its regaining its lost birth- 

tlS*fa'^7’irrt philosophy itself lies in 

xais. laet, in tiiat it has a remembrance of the hio-ber 

realities It 'sras wont to contemplate, and which it is°tbp. 

object of the phUosopher to disentangle from the confusion 

^ sense, and rehabilitate as far as may be in their puritv 

nroSnSSv philosopher’s Kfe, can only be 

pioximately attained in tins sjiliere of existence • vet fpA 

XDioportion to its light the more speedily to be re- 
absorbed into that divine essence, in which the material 
the sensible, has vanished, and the formal, and the intel- 

iortioh f “"^“h of this as of other 

loitions of Plato s doctrine was merely poeti-y or alleo-orv 

It IS impossible to decide with certeitty, but the?e is 

no^senons reason for doubting that it was^eally held by 

thS^'Stu-Sv contained almost in 

men entirety in the Timseus. Inasmuch as the material 

nniverse is only the object of perception and not“f ?uie 

intePection, no snob strict deduction of principles ca^be 

apnlioftio^T subjects capable of the 

appiioation of pure Dialectic. The most that can >« 

furnished is a body of probable opinion. ThroSion 

immediately anses, what is that which must be aE to 

the system or complex of Ideas in order that it 

appear as Nature, or in other words, as the Good in the 

harmonious order of the sensible universe. The answer is 

that, in the first place, the superadded principle must be’ 

forei^ to the system of ideas itself; the one beinT^i 

flh! absolute Being, the other must be1;i^t of 

absolute non-Being; since the one is the principle of Ll 
embracing and eternal unity, the other iLst be thlt of 
self-conti adictory, evanescent multiplicity.-* This nrincinl e 
must in short be none other than that LqnalifiS forn! 

eonfonnded with conscious nerceT)- 
tion wtoch involves a participation in the ideal or logiLl ■ 

di a. dM,ed*,,f PI.IO ’“■* 
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it is ratlier mere inchoate snb-eonscious fccllnn ('the hlindi' 
AmAanmg of Ivant). This is the properly nonexistent 
element m the real world, and this it is which added te 
or rather limiting, and, so to speak, hlurihi Sr deal 
world transforms it into Nature^ or tho world of act™} 
expcuence. Iho purely sensiblo or non-existent as 
oii2>osed to tho purely intcllio'Me or Gxistcnt oLtnr Z ® 
.0 b. . itotifloi by huio ‘r ‘i" IrilSV'Sh 7™ 

So IZS™ T"- , I’-™ "" i" «pSo 

the incdiinn by which tho self-contained ideas were 
tonfonnded wnth one another and with their negation 

XH tlif3 form of ccmciretc oltjecf.g ^ * 

expressed in so 
llafo, 18 implied more or less throuf>-hout 
us writings, and is tlie only consistent mode of statino- 

? position. It is introduced here as 

assistmg the student to niiderstand tho transition from 

the S thi philosophy. In 

tno ./iJHaws thounivoisois conceived as an animated beina- 

a blessed God, created by a Demiurge or divine artificer’ 

a conception however, difficult to reconcile with £ 

anrcSntSlv'mY'’^”’ 1 “*^ ^Ihietrating the looseness 
anri essentially uimystcmafic character of Plato’s ox 

pasition whore it i.s so often hard to distinguish between 

philosophy and poetry, lint it seems tliat I’lato identified 

nn ‘ f^npi’iimo “Idea” or the “Good” 
Ihe sonl of the world which pervades its every part 

sSra Ilf h? tl!“ “’”'‘hers and harmony V the 

£nom«m ll \ T * *'®ff«Jating mundane 

ko T- pnor to the body or material of 

tho nniyoise. lime is comeident with its formation 
Iho nnivcrso_ represents tho best possible of worlds' 

As the chaotic matter took form and shape it assumed 

tl£Vfof inathematical figures and relations. Thus 
tlie chnieiitary consfituciits of firo are of pyramidal 

S icosahedral, those of air o^tahedmt 

the duty juoeeods to tho creation of living beings. 

OTder come tbo heavenly gods (which are 

weondly, the creatures inhabiting tho aiJ^° “ 
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living in water ; and finally, those wliose dwelling-place* 
is the earth. Plato then gives a mythical description of 
the origin of those inferior species of animals which the* 
supreme deity himself has not formed, hut whose creation 
is delegated to the lower gods, with the exception of 
whatsoever is immortal in their constitution. Man is the 
analogue of the universe, in so far as, like the world, he 
consists of body and soul in mysterious unity. His soul 
is of a dual or indeed triple nature. In the head is lodged 
the divine and immortal part ; in the breast the mortal and 
human part, consisting of the passions ; while the liver 
and spleen were constructed and placed where they are 
for the purpose of divination and prediction of the future. 
The later chapters of the Timseus that Plato, like 
most of his contemporaries, was a believer in metem- 
psychosis, and contain some curious and fanciful applica- 
tions of that widespread and time-honoured doctrine. 
Such is a brief outline of Plato’s cosmical theory. 

The epence of the Platonic metajDhysic we have seen to> 
consist in the doctrine, that to every concept -or general 
name, there corresponds an eternal, self-existent essence or 
idea ; ±loiB± the system of ideas thence arising has at once 
as its basis and completion, the idea of the Good -whioh. is 
the common principle alike of being and knowing, and 
from which therefore all subordinate concepts and ideas 
are deducible (according to the JPTiilehos on mathematical 
principles). This good,” it will have been apparent, is 
aesthetic and teleological as well as specially ethical. 
But inasmuch as it is the object of all philosophy, it is of 
course none the less so of Ethics. In this connection we 
have to regard it as constituting the content of the human 
wdll. Plato in the TTiesetetus expresses himself ve- 
hemently against the Oyrenaic Hedonists who would 
make pleasure the chief good. In the FUlehos (as in the 
Mepullic and elsewhere, though at less length) he de- 
thesis that only in the Beautiful and, a fortiori, 
PStt^e (since to Plato beauty consisted in 

tion wig but symmetry, proportion, and harmony) does 
* It and hence that all excess either on the side 

mode of stating'i^f indulgence is evil, a position in consonance 
all the dialog-iie's oH attitude. Intemperate and exaggerated 
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tendencies and conduct he regards as diseases of the soul, 
since they imply the ascendency of the merely human and 
animal over the divine portion, in other words a lack of 
the regulating power of insight and reason, and a conse- 
quent blind irrational play of impulses, indicating a dis- 
turbance of normal functions, corresponding to that- 
observable in bodily disease. Wo have seen how Plato- 
identifies the ethical with the aesthetic chief good which 
was at the same time the highest end. Wo shall, therefore, 
not bo surprised at his teleological definition of Tirtue as’ 
the adaptability of the life to its end — a definition which 
euibiaces all paiticular vii’tucs and is coincident ^vith 
Justice. Virtue is to bo pursued as an end in itself, and 
on^ no account for subsidiary ends, such as pleasure and 
ji.!!!!, reward and punishment. To do evil is always- 
worse than to sufier evil. 

In the Bej>ublia we have a presentation of the “good ”■ 
in the fonn of perfect virtue or justice as embodied in the 
social order of a commonwealth, in the same way that in 
the Timseus we had a presentation of the manner in which 
this same idea embodied itself as harmony in the natural 
oider^of the cosmos. The state is nothing but a magnified 
individual. The highest function of the state is the 
training of its citizens to be virtuous. The orders in the 
state must correspond to the virtues of the human soul, 
consisting of the rulers, whoso specific virtue is wisdom, 
corresponding to the divine part ; the guardians or warriors 
whose virtue is courage, corresponding to the emotional, 
active, or human part; and the traders and labourers’ 
whose virtue is self-control and obedience, corresponding 
to the part of the soul concerned with nutrition and the 
organic functions.* There are to be no private interests 
or wealth, but all things are to be in common. Neither 
is marriage, or the family relation to be recognised. The- 
condition of the realization of this ideal state lies in the 
assumption of the helm of affairs by statesmen who are at 
the same time philosophers. This platonic Utopia, though 
based on the then actually existing Lacedemonian polity, 

* The ancients know nothing of any hard and fast distinction 
botwoon the “soul” and tho life of the organism; the one was a part 
of the other. 
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Plato supplemented in his later years by a modified 
yersion elaborated in the Laws which was put forward as 
more easy of attainment. 

Plato can hardly be said to have formulated a system 
proper. He retained too nmch of the Sokratic spirit and 
method of pretended ignorance ever to permit himself the 
expression of a decided judgment. The form, moreover, 
which he adopted for his writings rendered this impossi- 
ble. His views on the various departments of philosophy 
are not grouped in any way, and even those on any one 
subject, often conflicting, have generally to be gathered 
together from several different dialogues. Under these 
circumstances the difficulty of furnishing a condensed 
account of true Platonism is sufficiently obvious. Plato 
may be considered as the founder of what is now known as 
“ Theory of Knowledge.” The pre-Sokratic thinkers liad 
inquired for the principles of Being ; Sokrates opposed to 
their inquiry that as to the ]irinci'ple of Knotdng ; Ilato, 
while starting from the standpoint of Sokrates, Bouglit to 
show that the two inquiries were identical, that Being in- 
volved Knowing, as Knowing involved Being. Plato' was 
thus the first consistent Idealist. The only existence to 
him was the logical, the Ideal; which was limited and 
confounded by the non-existent Sensible. 

Snrpnsehas sometimes been expressed at Plato’s includ- 
ing, besides abstract concepts proper, Lc., such as express 
qualities, “ natural kinds” or “class names” among his 
eternal self-existent ideas. To us it seems that it was in 
these latter that he believed himself to have found tlie 
bridge between the sense-manifold of experience and tlie 
intelligihles of Dialectics. “Natural Kinds,” in other 
words, universals connoting a ready-made synthcBis and 
only awaiting the “here” and “now” of sense for their 
concrete realisation, were plainly the link between the 
empirical and the intelligible worlds, between the world 
of change and multiplicity given in ordinary conscimiB- 
ness, and that world of abstract ideas, to the conteiii|>]a- 
tion of , which the philosopher aspired. The olyects of 
the reaJ. world bore, doubtless, to Plato, much the same 
relation to the natural kinds which denoted them, as the 
system of ideas itself bore to the Supreme Idea. 
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There are some students who may he inclined to 
wonder at Plato’s deification of the concept-form or 
universal ; at what seems to he mere logical subtlety 
being constituted ‘‘ our being’s aim and end.” Such 
persons forget the fact that education and culture 
itself is nothing other than self-universalisation. Eveiy 
advance the individual makes in the higher life of 
thought means a breaking down of the limits which con- 
fine him to the “ here,” the “ this,” and the now ; ” in 
short, in a sense a suspension, or at least, an ignoring of 
those space-and-time relations which rule supreme in 
the every-day world of his and his neighbours’ “ con- 
cerns, Listen to the conversation of a company of 
tradesmen, or women; of what does it consist, but of 
gossip immediately bearing on concrete personalities and 
their surroundings; everything turns on this. Listen, on 
the other hand, to the conversation of a company of 
thinkers, and it will in all probability be found to consist 
of discussion concerning, not the interests of any concrete 
person or persons, leastways qua concrete, but of things 
and places or events probably far distant in time or space, 
but at all events in their abstract and general relations 
and altogether apart from personalities as such and their 
interests. It niay be permitted us to regard this at least 
as one of the side-truths shadowed forth in the work of 
Plato. With this concluding observation, we pass on to 
Plato’s great pupil and successor, Aristotle. 


AEISTOTLE. 

The birth ^ of Aristotle was cast in one of the most 
critical periods of Grecian history. The old independent 
political life of the Greek cities was being extinguished 
by the monarch of a state that had hitherto taken little 
or no part in the affairs of Greece. It was at Stageiros, or 
Stagira— a city of this rising state, destined witliin the 
next half-century to become the master of the greater 
part of the then knowm world — that Aristotle was born 
385). His father, !Nikomaohos, and grandfather^ 

F 
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lyCacliEioii, WQTO botli physicians, an iiitcrostiiig circniii- 
stanee to the student of heredity. Losing his father when 
'a hoy, Aristotle] was early thrown on his own resources, 
and at seventeen years of age, came to seek his fortune in 
Athens, where Plato, then in the prime of life, was 
attracting to his lectures the idiilosophically-disposed, 
among his fellow citizens. Aristotle seems to have^ found, 
the leisui’e, in spite of his own professional avocations as 
apothecary, to become a regular attendant at the Academy, 
Some years later he set up as a pi'ofessor of Rhetoric, 
but after Plato’s death, left Athens, and repaired with his 
fellow-pupil, Xenokrates, to Hermeias, the tyrant of 
Atarneus, whose brother’s daughter he subsequently 
married. On the death of Hermeias, he went to reside in 
the island of Mytilene, till called away by the offer of 
Philip of Macedon, to entrust him with the cduccition of 
his son Alexander, then thirteen years old. Aristotle 
remained at the court of Macedon four years, and did not 
quit the country for a further jieriod of four years, wlion 
he returned to Athens and established himself as teaclier 
of iihilosophy in the Lyceum, a Imilding deriving its 
name from the circumstance of its standing opposite tlie 
- temple of Apollo Lykeios. The name “ ]jenpatetic,’’ wliicli 
clung to Aristotle’s school, arose from his habit of pacing 
its halls while lecturing. His activity as lecturer only 
lasted thirteen years, after which, in consequence of a 
political accusation, he left Athens for Chalkis, where ho 
died, B.c. 322, just one year after his pupil, Alexander the 
Great. 

Aristotle’s Philosophv. 

The features mainly distinguishing the writings of; 
Aristotle from those of Plato, are their strictly philosophicali 
character, there being no trace in them of any artistic: 
purpose. A legend rehites that thougli Aristotle began his 
literary career by the composition of dialogues after the 
manner of Plato, lie soon abandoned that form in despair 
of ever approaching tlio master. In addition to tlieso 
dialogues, he wrote other popular pieces, to wliich allusions 
are made by many ancient writers, liesides Aristotle liini-; 
self, but these have all perished with the exception of ono; 
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or two fragments. Aristotle’s writings have reached ns 
in a state of great confusion, and in some cases corruption, 
Avhile several treatises (6,g.^ the Endemean and the great 
Ethics^ hctnded down as the Stagirite’s, are now" nniver“ 
sally lecognised as the compilations of disciples. Several 
complete editions of Aristotle have appeared since the 
Aldine, published at Elorence, in five folio volumes, in the 
15th century. The best is generally considered to be that 
of Bekker and Brandis, issued under the auspices of the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences (4 vols., 1831-35). 

In the Aristotelian philosophy, the departments of 
Logic, Physics, and Ethics become even more definitely 
pronounced ^ than in the Platonic. Pecognising, with 
Plato, the indwelling yearning for knowledge as the 
basis of philosophy, Aristotle maintains that philosophy 
is nothing but the extension and methodisation of common 
experience ; that it does not, as Plato contended, involve a 
complete break with tha sense-manifold, but that on the 
contrary it has its origin in common perception, or in 
other words, in particular objects. Experience is merely 
constituted out of the successive recognition of likeness 
in perceptions. Common sense thus involves a universal 
element no less than philosophy itself, although its relation 
to philosophy is that of a particular. The whole of know- 
ledge is a scale or ladder in which there is no break, but 
a continuous progressive ascent from the singular sense- 
jDerception to the highest generalisation of speculative 
thought. 

The occupation with mere logical forms, the uni- 
versals of Plato, abstracts from an essential element in 
all existence, the higher no less than the lower — ^namely, 
the maienaZ element. The grounds of the reason can 
never, according to Aristotle, attain to the accuracy of 
sense-perception. Nevertheless, Aristotle assumes the 
fundamental position of speculative thought. Ontology, 
or the “first philosophy”^ of Aristotle, inasmuch as it 
professes to deduce the existent from principles, presup- 
pops the question, what is a principle ? The answer to 
this question is to be found in the four different senses 
of the words ama and dp^T?. The first book of the Meta- 
physics, which is the earliest attempt at a systematic 
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history of philosophy, is an endeavour to illustrate these 
four different senses by the various systems of philosophy. 
With the lonians the principle or cause was matter ; with 
the Pythagoreans, /cm ; with Empedokles, effiaait came; 
with Anaxagoras, end or final cause. 'Ey' matter {vkr)) 
Aristotle understands the warp or basis, so to speak, to ho 
operated on, or which becomes. Thus bronze is the matter 
of the statue, the acorn of the oak, the premisses of the 
conclusion, the instrument of the music it produces, the 
component sounds of the octave, the letters of which it 
consists of the word, etc., etc. Matter is in short the un- 
determined real. In the instances given it is of course 
only relatively undetermined, but, employed in an onto- 
logical sense, the term means the absolutely undetermined, 
corresponding to the unqualified Infinite of Anaximandroa, 
or the non-existent sense-object of Plato. Matter con- 
sidered per sc, that is, abstracted from all determination 
coincides with the potential. It is the mere possibility ot 
the Jxeal j the incomplete^ the unbecome factor therein. 

^The second and opposite principle, that of form UopAy), 
Xoyos), denotes pure determination, the Platonic Idea. 
Inis sepond principle is related to tlie first, as activity to 
passivity, as actuality to potentiality. It is the figure 
into which the bronze is fashioned, to constitute it a 
statue ; the melody which is produced by the notes of the 
flute^ ; the relation of the sounds which give the octave • the 
particular conjunction of letters which make the word • the 
articulate whole into which the, parts are gathored ui), 
or the mass is moulded, etc. In an ontological sense it is 
of course pure, absolute determination as distinguislied 
from the merely relative determination of the instances 
given. In short, the form of Aristotle corresponds as 
nearly as possible to the self-existent intelligible world of 
Plato, just as the matter of Aristotle corrotponds to the 
non-existent sense-world of Plato. But with Aristotle 
there was no such thing as pure form (ideas) existing per 
S6 and apart from matter. Fm-m only existed in and for 

vehement in E noCfc®“*-“''^ « 

venement in his polemic against the Platonic Ideas, the- 

mwersaha ante res. But, while to assume as Plato did tlio 

existence of pure forms apart from the matter of which 
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tliey are the form, is inadmissible ; it is equally plain 

licit pure unqualified matter can never be an obiect of 
expenence. Hence, to Aristotle, the two elcmeits in 
question were equally essential to experience, and to all 
reality wliateyer, as much ^ to ‘‘ true as to empirical 
being. Ihis Aristotelian distinction of itself marks an 
epoch, most momentous in the history of thought, and at 
once clears the ground of a mass of extraneous material. 

^ As regards the third sense of the word principle (io 
indicate winch Aristotle makes use of a v^iety of k- 
pressions, but all of wdiich are summed up with tolerable 
accuracy in the welhknowii scholastic phrase 
(0icicns) It IS enough to remark that it refers to the 
inmiediate empirical cause, or antecedent condition 
(efiieient cause) of anything, and is antithetical to or 
the lourth sense of the word, which is that of final cause or 
purpose, ihe rcAo?, it is important to remember, is the 
ultimate and highest form of the reality of a thin^* to 
the attainment of which all the other forms are Tub- 
servient, and with reference to which they may be re^-arded 
as means merely. ^ j & 

Ihe four factors above enumerated furnish the data of 
ontology. Foremost comes the negative result before 
mentioned, that neither mere matter, nor mere form con- 
stitute tlie existent Eeal, but the union or synthesis of 
matter form. ^ This is insisted upon as regards matter 
against the llylozoists, as regards /cm against the Eleatics 
and X lato. Matter is the hecoming — neither bGin<’'’ nor 
non-being, but, as Ferrier would liave put it, more%haii 
O and less than L There is no passage from non-Bein«' to 
Being, but only from the not-yet-existent to the at-presTnt 
existent. ^ The of/cria (essence), though sometimes employed 
as coincident ^ with form, is generally used for the 
syrithesis itself The whole essence or synthesis, the real 
existent, is also said to be constituted out of the two 
momenta, the genus and the differentia — the first cor- 
responding to matter, ^ and the second to form. Thus 
bokrates may he described as made up of the matter (aenus) 
of and the form (differentia) oi SoJcratity, But the 
s^iitliesis iB^not to be regarded as a fixed or static entity. 

X OI Aiistotle, all reality is expressed in the logical passage 
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from matter to form ; that is, from a lower, to a higher, 
from the less complex to the more complex — the lower 
stage being related as matter to the incoming element, the 
form, which denotes the higher stage. To take the above 
instance, Sokrates pins the differentia of Sokratity, that 
is, Sokrates qua Sokrates, involves a formal element, over 
and^ above his material basis, Athenian. The Athenian 
aga,in qua Athenian is a formal modification of his material 
basis, Greek, which as Athenian he presupposes. Once 
more, the_ Greek qu& Greek is a formal modification of 
the material basis, Man ; as Greek he involves an element 
of form additional to the human material (the common 
humanity) of which he consists, &c., &c. The final termmus 
a quo of the scale is thus pure undifferentiated matter. 

We now turn to the third and fourth data in the Aris- 
totelian ontology, the efficient and the final cause. Here 
the element of determinate agency comes into nlav TLa 
first of these, the conditio sinequaion of the exFstence of a 
thing, may be regarded as its material cause ; the second 
the end or jpur^ose oi its existence, its formal cause. In the 
force 01 self-activity or actualisation (^ivTeX^ycLOL') which is 
part of the essence of reality, the two elements of mover 
and moveih the passive and the active are to bo distin- 
guished. The first is the formal, the second the material. 
Ihe one is the agent, the other the patient. But this 
formative activity, or subordinate motive, itself presupnoscs 
an end or purpose which it is to accomplish, and this leads 
^ to the final cause or the ultimate principle of motion 
that which moves but is not moved —pure energy. But 
^stotle does not deny substantiality to this pure cncr<>-y. 
On the contrary, just as matter per se is potentiality, 
always becoming but never become, so this ultimate formal 
principle is its counterpart, actuality, eternal self-sub- 
existence. _ Thus Aristotle finds in this teleological oon- 
ception of intelligent purpose the terminus ad quern of 
the scale of being, which the notion of mere form, per se 

tStC It is needless to remind the feader 

that this aw,?rop of Anstotle is the representative, in his 

sefhlS®T,T difficult to 

S sime Of a later time might, 

with some show of reason, maintain the essential identity 
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of the systems of Aristotle and Plato wlien tliey found so 
many cardinal features in common. 

Arj.stotlo is tlxe iii’st to distinctly apply tlie S0“Called 
cosmological argument. As every individual object pre- 
supposes a moving cause for all its changes, so the universe 
itself presupposes an absolute first mover, a primal deter- 
miner of its as yet undetermined matter. But Aristotle 
soon leaves this mechanical theistic conception. This 
principle (irp^rov lavovv) must be essentially pure energy 
and form, untrammelled by matter, pure actuality, in 
which the shadow of potentiality is not; a conception 
which, it need scarcely be said, is hard to reconcile with 
Aristotle’s assertions of the inseparability* of matter and 
form, or with his bitter polemic against the Platonic 
system of ideal ends, which is its prototype. The 
ultimate sell-thinking and active principle, or God of 
Aristotle, is not to bo conceived as the creator of the world 
in time (like the demiurge of Plato), but rather as the 
immanent actuality of the world, the eternally complete 
ideal purpose to which the real is ever approximating, and 
which is at the same time its ultimate motive principle.^ 
Nature, according to Aristotle, is thetotality of material 
and moving objects. Change, or motion, may be divided 
into origination (change or motion from the relatively non- 
existent to the relatively existent) and destruction (change 
or motion Irom the relatively existent to the relatively 
non-oxistont), which is again divided into the species 
(piantitative, c|ualitative and spacial motion ; or increase 
and decrease, change of quality and change of place. 
The conditioxis ol motion are })lace or space and time. 
Place j^TOTTos) is the bounding of tlio encompassing body. 
Time is tlie measure or numerical aspect of motion or 
change. Time is endless, but spacgAippi^^ied. The world 
IS eternaL The spheres in wliich the fixed stars inhere, 
possess the most pei’fect of all motions^ — the circular. 
The motions of the planets ai’e explained by the hypothesis 
of immaterial essences or subordinate deities inhering in 
them. The spherical earth is fixed in the centre of the 
universe. The five elementary natural substances, ether, 
fire, water, air and earth have respectively their determi- 

1 rajiy point nnt lic^re how nearly identical is Aristotle^s conception 
with the Idea of liegcL 
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nate places m tlie cosmic whole. The place of the ether 
IS the celestial regions. Out of ether are formed the 
spheres and celestial bodies. The other (traditional') four 
elements belong to the_ terrestrial regions, but are distin- 
guished by their heaviness and lightness, heat and cold 
diyness and moisture, and are all found in various propor- 
tions in all bodies. The matter of earth is continually 
passing mto higher and higher forms in the shape of a 
progressive scale (as it were) of Hving beings. Every 

SlVof thoJbT^ determination of course embraces thl 
whole of those below it, in addition to its oivn special and 
distinctive character. The force or formativeUrgrof 

identical w'ith^r- Aristotle, 

_ 1 of the plant IS limited to nutrition and gi-owtli accord- 

™-ipo™inaintLrto 

t IS the capacities of feeling, desire, and locomotion • the 
S)The“ mSi Wa?? f capacities that of reason 
(scientific) and partlypraciicaiymoral).^ SSasS iSpf 

ana tenaporal and the creative, determining and eternal 

de **■« 

merits, tnenaturaland the divine, constitutes thehuman soul 

or life of the man as man. The discus<!inr, 

will be fo,„a m An,Ka^’, plSSZTifa^n. 'l°°‘" 

Tbe eo^ ot ,11 Wn S “ S”„ 

good, IS happiness, which consists in the National 
virtuous activity of the soul, while Siis L«St?f - 
its natural completion, pleasure. It will be seen by tliiB 
that Amtotle does not posit, like Plato an abstrac/iilfnf 
Good, Harmony or Proportion, as the obiect o^f Ethh-f 
but is satisfied with the highest attainabli gwd to Man ■ 

such, howeyer much they ma? differ as “ 

Its content. Butin so farasthw o^nnl n-it ^ of 

rational actmty, as such. In accordance wi+b +bf’ “ ■ ? 
and rational n^ure of man, there arise two classes oPvSmS 
on the one side, the practical yirtues propeTic luS 
consist in the masteiy of the Eeason oyer the ’sensuous 
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desires, of wMch tHe merely mataraTSf -T 
capacity of doing tliis is not natural but 

"'IrSils reflection ’ 

^viU ^P™’^°"“fed upholder of the doctrine of free- 

will and polemicises m this character against both ^oi;-;^+! 
and Plato. In addition to the Platont?t^!; '^°*^^o^rates 
and moderation, Aristotle enumerates liW, r+°^ courage 
nimity, 1,™ of ..u£o2, “SiiSf “to V**"*! 

tw nro „„l .s with Plato ^ tSV &,“,o 

a ‘r? »P«*tely i.%fS 

tot of .11 stoSSa W rif ■ 

Aristotle as as much vLtahJL +!f +f ^ regarded by 
as of Ethics. In ThfsSh boot 
identical with the highest liTnin'TiAy^ proclaimed 
satisfaction of the ffithest ?■ 

vo5.. or Eeason, though in prTcScS ifc’ 
reflection are the more imnortanf qinon ’ pi^flcnce and 

with the paticulai ^ concerned 

I which 

^“tX? rtti -f r4'o"ET£ct 

government, and affords some^interesrino-Tr^ domestic 
the social life of ancient Greece . 

|» rroS^sSt? ss”? ;'h£M 

® among others), as well as of existino- constitution « 
trcatint'of th?conditous Jf the greatest po°ssiKf^'^*’ 
idcntmal. I irst, Aristotle places the natural conformation 
invvardnoss, of whiclf SoSes was*'tL^jmosf 

was foreign to tho older othfosT the aTc Lt Zl“s ' 

Anstotlo endeavours to find common groLd fw tLm‘. ^ Politics 
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of tie eo-untiy, proximity to the sea ; neither too dense nor 
too sparse a population.* For the further conditions the 
constitution of the state is responsible. Aristotle, while 
diverging widely from the Platonic-aristocratic state is 
Mvertheless not favourable to the Greek democracies. 
VyJiile ne would concede a large sliare of power to tlie middle 
class, in other words the poorer freemen, whicli was as 
tar as the Greek conception of democracy extended, ho 

would at the same time have this power checked by the 
existence of a sovereign. J ‘-“c 

iEsthetic of Aristotle is chiefly 
contained in the Poetics, a work of which only fmol 

W iHr wf on the subject arc to bo 

Art ^ dkW,,?^ and elsewhere. 

It is creation from action, 

nlw wM L ^®*“S;uished from the creative activity of 

aiSt reSsS resembles, by the fact that the 

aitist realises his end in another body ; thus the sculrdnr 

ashions brass into a statue, while the plant forms itscl f 

Liff action A great between natural ami 
aitistic action. Art is of two lands; it may either Im 

esigned to complete what nature has begun as to mal-n 

.man healthy, to protect him from weather,’ to prm i 

food for his sustenance, to enable him to live i^^io .! 

munity, &e., such as, the arts of medicine, of architec- 
ture, of cookery, of government or in oftim. i i 

utility for its bn d n J T-T ’ 1 „ words, have 

u..iiiby lor IDS end. Or art may have for its end UL., 

nature, to create a world of i+o r,™ -u- , like 

he a real world mmr L; o ° since it cannot 

this sense, art whos\ endTsIto 
V Amfofle rtidf Zhv7,™”’. 

distinction between imitation and on<rmiifv-)t J 

arts so familiar to us, was not present fr» fh ^ 

StAcn'ri+a picsent to tile miud of the 

^tagirite. ibe sense m 'wliicli the 

(pLiMnTiKrf) is used is nnt rmi-fa i 

pressly cites music the since Aristotle ox- 

so, as the most imitative of the arts ^ 

(imitative) is the beautiful. Art exhihitijil 
* It must be remembered that Aristotle’s rof t l«ghest 

.1, ft. taiSSA* 
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^nd as accoHiplished before us, occupies a midway position 
between theory and practice, between science and life: 
inasmucb as the object of art is the particular in the 
universal. In^art individual things are idealised, not pre- 
sented either in concrete merely, as in ordinary reality, nor 
in atometo merely, as in science. 

It remains for us, before leaving Aristotle, to give a brief 
sketch of his Organon, or theory of formal logic, which we 
need scarcely remind the reader contains in all essentials 
the completed science of the laivs of formal thinkin^^. 
Logic, or Analytics and Dialectics, was to Aristotle merety 
the propcedeutic to philosophy, and not, as with Plato the 
essence of philosophy itself. The classes of concepts,’ and 
of propositions, answer to the formal side of reality. The 
most universd of existence-forms are substance, quantity, 
quality, relation, place, time, situation, possession, activity, 
passivity.* The various general propositions respecting 
the real which are furnished by these concept-forms, 
Aristotle terms categories. The concept is part of 
the essence of the real object. ■ The conclusion, i.e. the 
deduction of one judgment from another, is divided into 
the syllogism which deduces the particular and singiTla.r 
from _the_ universal, and induction, which consists in the 
assimilation of singulars or particulars, and the construc- 
tion out of them of universals. In the latter of course we 
leave the region of the purely formal; the factors of 
observation and experiment coming into play. The 
foremost logical principles to Aristotle are “the laws 
of thought,” viz., identity, contradiction, and excluded 
middle ; which are immediately cognised through Eeason. 
But more easily (and hence earlier) attainable by the" 
individual mind are the simple notions and facts directly 
conveyed through perceptions — the co-ordination and 
assimilation of which constitute induction — although in 
themselves the principles of thought which this process 
presupposes are prior. 

The above brief and necessarily imperfect sketch will 
sufSce to show the enormous range as well as depth of 

* Wa note here that, as has been often pointed out, this list is at 
once defective and redundant. 
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Aristotle’s writings. We can scarcely wonder at the 
mediseyal schoolmen conferring upon him the title of the 
philosopher, so far does his work at once in character and 
amount surpass that of his j)redecessors. For even Plato, 
owing partly to the strong influence of the Sokratic method^ 
and partly to his natural temperament, left no works which 
could have served for ages as standard treatises on the 
various departments of philosophy, as did Aristotle’s Logical 
treatises, his Ethics and his Psychology. 


The bibliography of Plato and Aristotle would fill volumes. The 
names ox some of the best works on Plato have already been given 
(see above, p. 55). For Aristotle’s Metaphysic, Schwegler’s Crwimm- 
toy IS the best book. For the Logical Treatises, PrantFs GesehieMe 
rfer is useful. On the system generally, may be consulted Franz 
Hiese s Die PMosopMe des Aridoteles ( Vol. II. Berlin, 1835-181-2) : also 
Zeller s Aristotslss uud did cdtp, PeTipcttetikeT, 

• has been excellently translated, witli scbolavlv 

and notes, by Professor Edwin Wallace (Clarondou 
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FOUETH EPOCH. 

ACADEMICS AND PERIPATETICS, STOICS, EPICUREANS 

AND SCEPTICS. 

The Academics ahd Peripatetics. 

This foiirtli epocli of Greek tkongKt is ckaracterised by 
tlio elaboration and combination in yarions directions of 
tlie ideas contained in preyions systems. Among the 
Academics, or Platonists, three periods or “ academies 
are commonly distingnislied, the Old Academy, the 
Middle Academy, and the New Academy. To the first or 
orthodox academy belongs Spensippns, the nephew and 
immediate successor of Plato (347-339), who accen- 
tuated the pantheistic tendencies of his uncle ; Xenocrates 
of Chalcedon, who next filled the chair, and who 
developed the Pythagorean side of the Platonic philo- 
sophy; Heraklides of Pontus, the astronomer Philippus, 
/Hermodorus, &c., &c. The middle academy was founded 
by Arkesilaus (341-315), who took his stand on the 
sceptical side of Plato, as exhibited in the Parmenides. 
This soon drifted into the third school or New Academy, 
the nominal founder of which is Karneades, and where the 
sceptical direction was still further followed out with the 
assistance of the theories of Pyrrho. In Philo of Larissa, 
and his pupil Antiochus of Askalon, and their successors, 
who, returning to a dogmatic standpoint, endeavoured to 
read a Stoical tendency into the writings of Plato, some 
historians have distinguished a fourth and even a fifth 
Academy. 

The Peripatetics, as the successors and disciples of 
Aristotle were called (Theophrastus, Gadanus, Aristoxe- 
nus, Dikearchus, &c., &c.,) directed their attention chiefly 
to physical research, and to popularising the ethical 
doctrines of their master, though attempts to modify the 
main Aristotelian positions in a naturalistic sense were not 
wanting. With the later leaders of the school, however, 
all such modifications were abandoned, the text of 
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Aristotle being regarded as tlie final arbiter and tbe 
elneidation of its meaning tie most important, if not the 
solo end of the teacher’s function. Hence the latei i eii- 
iiatetics are chiefly noteivorthy as textual critics and 
•rrammarians. Probably the most remarkable of the suc- 
cessors of Aristotle iras Strato of Lampsacus [circa B.c. 
288 ), wiios© tcciicliing sgguis to liavG mad© for a 
istic monism, in opposition alike to the s}piritnalistio 
elements in Aristotle’s speculation, and to the mechanical 
and pluralistic materialism of the Atomist schools. 


The Stoics. 


The Stoics, notwithstanding the widely sjiread influence 
their school exercised in later times, cannot be regarded as 
having contributed any essentially new factor to the 
history of philosoi^hy. Their ethical doctrine has its 
prototype in Cynicism, their physics in Herakleitanism, 
and their logic in Aristotelianism. The founder of the 
Stoic school was the Cypriot Zeno, who was horn at Kitium, 
B.c. 340. After a lengthened study of the joost-Sokratic 
literature he came to Athens, where he was instructed 
successively by the Cynic Krates, the Megario Stilpo, and 
the Academic Polemon. 


In opposition to Plato, Aristotle, and even to Sokrates, but 
Ml accordance with the spirit of the Cynical teaching,, 
Zenosoflir subordinated'the theoretical to the practical, that^ 
not content with defining philosophy as the art of virtue, 
he sought the ground of its division into Logic, Physics, and 
Ethics (which he wms the first to definitely formulate), in 
the fact of there being logical, physical, and ethical virtues ! 
The Logic of the Stoics falls into Hhetoric or the art of 
orato^*", and Dialectie or the art of disputation. It is the 
auxiliary of Ethics, inasmuch as it serves to enable us to 
guard against errors. The soul, which is primarily a tabula 
r«a, receives impressions either from external objects or 
from changes in its own state, through the repetition and 
remembrance of which an experience is produced. Hence 
the btoic» maintained, in opposition to Plato, that univer- 

f that only singulars 

ire real* flhe test of truth was the conviction acconi- 
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panyitig an experience, whose declaration, when nnshak- 
able, nixLst he regarded as final. A conviction or belief 
01 which it is absolutely impossible for ns to free our- 
selves, is true. This criterion was called by the Stoics, 
tlm apBog Ady09, and is identical with the modern “ne- 
cessily of ^ thought.’' As a natural consequence of this 
doctiiiie, lollow” the appeals to the universal consent of 
mankind, which pervade the Stoic writers. Science is. 
merely the reduction to form and precision of the truths 
guaranteed by unshakable conviction. Into the lof^ic 
])roper of the Stoics it is unnecessary to enter, since 
it differs only in a few points of detail from that of 
Aristotle. 

The Btoic Physics, based as they are on the Herakleitaii 
tlieory, have as their cardinal principle the doctrine of a 
universal animating fiery ether, called variously Zeus, 
Soul (irvevfxa)^ Eoason (Aoyo?), and Intelligence (i/ovs). 
The contention that the ultimate form of all reality was 
spacial and material, was extended to the mind and its 
states. The distinction was made, however, between the 
finer and more subtle, the active and formative, matter,, 
which was identified with the divine ether or the world- 
soul, and with the souls of men and gods, and the coarser 
merely passive matter of which bodies consist. As with 
Horakleitos, from the central creative fire arose all things, 
and into it they must return. The process seems to have 
been conceived as one of condensation and rarefaction. 
The opposition of heat and cold also plays a part in the 
Stoic Physics, the former as active, the latter as passive. 
The human soul as a fragment of the universal world- 
soul is of course of the nature of fire. The Aristotelian 
doctrine of the evolution of form and matter, seems to have 
lieen interwoven with the physical theory of the Stoics. 
Tlicir Pantheism led up to their characteristic fatalism, 
ami to a theory of magical practices, deduced from the 
kiiislnp, tlirough the all-pervasive world-soul of every 
'portion of the universe. 

The^ celelmated ethical formula of the Stoics, that man 
is to live in conformity with nature, is attributed to Zeno. 
I^y (Jhrysippus it -vvas limited to living in conformity with 
one’s own nature, and finally assumed the form of living 
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in conformity with the divine Eeason. In their interpre- 
tation of this doctrine at times they apj)roached the 
asceticism of the Cynics, thongh its crudity was mitigated 
by the high place they gave to culture and meditation. 
He is the “ wise man,” for whom all ontward things are 
raperfluous, “ who has that within ” which renders him 
independent of all that in its nature lies outside his 
control; who has no desires, and knows no envy. 

Kleanthes followed Zeno as leader of the schocd, l>iit 
does not appear to have contributed anything new to its 
doctrines. Chrysippus, his successor, on the contrary, 
was a voluminous writer, and welded the system into a 
coherent whole, besides introducing sundry important 
modifications. Diogenes, a disciple of the last-named, 
carried Stoicism to Eome, where it spread rapidly. Tlio 
names of Posidonius, the preceptor of Cicero, of tlie 
emperor Marcus Aurelius, and of the slave Epictetus, will 
at once occur to the reader as instances of Stoics of the 
Eoman |)eriod. 

That such a thing of ‘‘ shreds and patches ” as Stoicism 
should ever have attained the importance it subsequently 
did, would be inexplicable were we to regard it as a 
sophical system alone, and forget that it wfis primarily 
an ethical movement, and that its ethics partook of that 
individualist and introspective character, which was yearly 
growing upon the world, and which culminated in Chris- 
tianity. Stoicism was no mere system of physics, or logic, 
or ontology, like Platonism or Aristotelianism, with no 
very special, or at least, a remote practical hearing, hut 
a doctrine which held out to men a speculative yet 
practical resting-place from the turmoil of a public life in 
which the true jpublic spirit was dying out. 

The Epicuiieans. 

The founder of the rival system to Stoicism^ — ^Epicure* 
anism— was born in Samos b.c. 342, and %vas thus the 
contemporary of Zeno. He came to Athens in his 
eighteenth year, but not till he was thirty-one years of 
age did he commence lecturing at Athens. Notwitli- 
standing his protestations of originality, there can he 
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no doubt that for |;he entire framework of bis system 
Epicurus was indebted to the Atomists and the Cvrenairs* 
As with the Stoics, philosophy was to Epicurus simply 
the introduction to the art of living. In the attainmint 

sunerRHH?^c! absence of 

rapei^itious fears, and to this end philosophy led up. 

le Kanonik of the Epicureans, as they preferred to 
term their lo^c, included, as with the Stoicsf a theory of 
peiception. Eroni the senses all knowledge oricvinallv 
proceeds. Knowledge derived from the senses, without 
the admixture of any judgment, is free from error. It is 
M the employment of the understanding that error arises 
Eepeated sense impressions leave in us“the expectanerof 
"tbcii ^futuie recurrence. is notewortby bow Epicurus 
^ticipated some of tbo conclusions of modern Empiricism 'l 
Ibat^ wlucb coincides witb “ feelings,” and witb these 
anticipataons, is certain and true. On questions of lo<rio 
proper, Epicurus seems to have bad little to say. ° 

In Physics, be accepted the Atomism of Domokritos 

The supernatural, as 
embodied m the popular religion, be relegated to the 

T superstition. His well-known assertion to the 
efiect that the gods,_in their state of perfect happiness, 
abstained from all interference witb the affairs^of this 
world, was only a veiled way of putting the agnostic 
position. I bo Epicureans naturally ridiculed the “ Provi- 
dence and fatalistic Pantheism of the Stoics. The popular 
myths thqy seem to have explained in an Euhemeristio 
fashion. Man, like every other being, is an aggregate of 
atoms, the sold consisting of finer, the body of coarser 
atoms. In either case dissolution is equivalent to 
destruction. “ When death is, we are not,” said Epicurus • 

when death is not, we are ■ ” whence the conclusion that 
death in no way concerns ns. 

all affections to those of pleasure and 
pain, i ho thesis that pleasure is the sole “ good,” is the 
basis of tho Epicurean Ethics. V irtue only possesses value 
in so far as it loads to pleasure, but by this is not to be 
understood (as with the Cyreiiaics) immediate pleasure, 

sum^ of pleasure in the long run, or 
which IS the same thing negatively stated, the least sum 
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of pain in the long run. This consideration may some- 
tiines lead us to a course of conduct entailing an amount 
of immediate pain, when this is the alternative to a greater 
amount of future pain ; and in the same way a present 
pleasure may he foregone, for the sake of greater pleasure 
in the future. It is in the determination of the question 
as to what is the greater and what the lesser pleasure or 
pain, that the philosopher shows his superiority to the 
common man. Epicurus himself seems to have regarded 
“moderation,”' coupled with as much as possible of “apathy” 
(d-Tra^eta), as the key to the solution of this question. 

^ Among the immediate followers of Epicurus may be 
cited Metrodorus, his favourite pupil, whom he outlived, 
Hermarohus of Mitylene, who succeeded him as teacher, 
Eolystratus, Apollodorus ^he reputed author of foui* 
hundred ^ works), &c., &c. Like the Stoic, the Epicurean 
sect attained considerable proportions in Eome, where it 
was introduced by Zeno of Sidon, a pupil of Apollodorus. 
The celebrated ^ poem of Titus Lucretius Cams, “Do 
IS^atura Eeium, contains the most com23lete summary 
that has^ come down to us of the Epicurean doctrine, at 
least, in its Eomanised form. As regards this last point 
It must be remembered, firstly, that the great successes of 
both Stoicism and Epicureanism were attained after the 
power and influence of Eome and Eoman thought were 
already established to all intents and purposes throua'hout 
the civilised world ; and, secondly, that all our informa- 
tion respecting them, with the exception of a feTS- 

ments, comes directly or indirectly through a Eonmn 
medium. 


In Epicureanism we have a more coherent and solf- 
contained doctrine than in Stoicism. It is a doctrine 
moreover, embracing some important truths. But it is in 
no sense original. It established no new truth in philo- 
sophy, nor even gave rise to suggestions, by puttiiig old 
p^blems in new lights. While Zeno “adapted” in a 
dipshod fashion the physical side of the philosophy of 
Her^eitos; Epioiims “adapted,” in a manner pirSaps 

physical doctrine of Demoferitos. For 
their Ethics the one went back to the Cynics, the other to 
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the Oyrenaics. The only original point Epicurus seems 
to have made ^ was the modification of the Hedonistic 
doctrine of Aristqopus, from the advocacy of the mere 
immediate sense gratification to that of a calculation of the 
greatest possible sum of happiness attainable on the whole. 

It has been justly remarked that both Stoicism and 
Epicureanism are rather ethical sects than philosophical 
schools proper. The doctrines taught were put forward 
as dogmas to be received and inculcated, rather than 
sought to be demonstrated as propositions to be heard at 
the bar of reason. In this respect they show a distinct 
tendency to revert to a pre>Sokratio standpoint, and as 
sucm may be regarded as the first symptoms of the decline 
o± brreeJr thought in the direction of a reactionary dogina- 
psm. I his tendency was encountered by another con- 
temporary school or sect, that of the Pyrrhonists, or 
oceptiics. 

The Sceptics. 

iias as its founder Pyrrho of 
Elis (born ab(mt b.c. 360). He was originally a painter 

thf rtr++ ^l^owed the expedition of AlLander 

the Great to India, where he conversed with theGvmnoso- 

under aTscSe 
Megano, and also under a follower of Demo- 
nothing in writing, confining him- 
to oral exposition. As a natural consequence our 

propodtions! confined to two ©r three 

of happiness, which is the object 

“ -1 ™ Pyrrho, “must consider the three 

mng points: What is the nature of things^ What 
gould be our attitude towards them ? and What ^ 
he_ the consequence of this attitude?” On the W 
point there is noting certain, inasmuch as to eveit 

fmoe Zr o'!"*! 

or in c^binntio. LS, 

From tiM It follows, as regards as second point that 
oonrse of wisdom is to mIntL „ Sto/eTsJsJli* 

Q 2 ’ 
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and to make no assertions concerning things. The answer 
to eyery question should accordingly he “I assert no- 
thing;” and instead of saying “ it is so,” one should rather 
say “ it seems so to me.” This apjelies as much to morals 
as to knowledge ; for just as there is no such thing as an 
absolute standard of truth valid for all, so there is no 
such thing as an absolute standard of goodness, to which 
xxniversal ajppeal can be made. As to the third point, 
namely, the consequence of the following of this advice, 
Pyrrho maintained that through it, and through it alone, 
that perfect calm and equanimity {dTraBda) could be 
acquired which was the ideal of the life of wisdom. In- 
asmuch as the ordinary man is led by his feelings and the 
appearances furnished by his senses, it is the business of 
the philosopher, so to speak, to strip off the “ man.” In 
practical life, however, Pyrrho advised an adhesion to 
prevalent usage. The doctrines of Pyrrho rapidly acquii'ed 
numerous followers, especially among the votaries of the 
Asklepian art, but the school became subsequently obscured 
by the success of Karneades and the “ new academy,” 
which latter was, nevertheless, considerably influenced by 
it. In ancient Greece, as in modern Europe, the advantages 
of a subsidised chair, and an established position ” could 
not but make themselves felt. But the fame of Pyrrho 
was vindicated at a later period after the “ academy ” had 
lapsed into a reactionary dogmatism, when his system 
was revived with considerable success. 

In Scepticism philosophy is directed to the same aim as 
in Stoicism and Epicureanism, and wo may add there is 
the same want of originality. The positions of Pyrrho, 
as of Arkesilaus and Karneades, had all of them been 
forestalled by the Soj)hists. “ Scej^ticism ” was but a Neo- 
Sophism. The apjxarently unconscious resuscitation of 
pre-Sokratic doctrines is as characteristic of this period 
as their conscious and acknowledged rehabilitation is of 
the succeeding period, in which, notwithstanding, new 
elements are introduced, in the shape of Koman and 
oriental Influences. 

On this period generally, Zeller’s Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Sceptics, may be consulted. Eor Epicureanism especially;, 
Mistory of Materialism, 
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THE ROMAK AND ANTIQUARIAN PERIOD. 

The stagnation of tlionglit visible in tbe previous period, 
that of the partitioning of the empire of Alexander and 
the formation of dynasties by his generals, gave way to a 
steady retrograde current when the victorious Eoman 
legions had finally disposed of the last vestiges of Greek 
independence. The Greek grammarians and lecturei's 
now occupied themselves with translating Greek thought 
into the Tatin tongue, and attracted large audiences by 
their exposition of its doctrines. But philosojDhy was 
becoming emphatically a trade — a profitable j)i’ofession — 
owing to the new markets opened for it. At the same 
time all that was required of the philosopher was the 
statement of already existing systems. W^lien the craviim' 
for novelty was felt, there were the old pre-Sokrat ie 
systems to go back to ; and finally there was the ingenious 
patchwork of Syncretism, the attempted assimilation of 
doctrines derived from various systems, to be elaborated. 
New developments of thought seemed out of the question. 
It was enough to show the authority of Plato, Aristotle, 
^eno, Epicurus, and to interpret, annotate and comment 
on their written utterances. The three characteristics 
01 this emjDhatically doctrinaire period, were (1) the 
establishinent of the four chief schools as the recognised 
philosophicial systems; (2) the resuscitation in their 
original form and as systems, of older doctrines supposed 
to have been long superseded ; and (3) the harmonisation 
01 various schools affected by the Syncretists, Ritter 
observes (‘Geschichte der Philosophie,’ vol. iv. p. 35) 
Although the leading role was still played by the four 
sects, which had, prior to this, attained the greatest 
importance, namely, the Academics, Peripatetics, Stoics, 
and Epicureans the philosophy of Herakleitos, of the 
Pythagoreans, of the Cynics and of the Sceptics came once 
more into prominence. Of these the two last are the most 
noteworthy, inasmuch as the renewal of the Herakleitan 
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doctrine was very isolated, and tlie Neo-Pytliagorean 
owed its significance to the mystical tendencies of the 
Greek-Oriental philosophy.” In the present period the 
theatre of the history of philosophy is removed from 
Athens and Greece generally to Alexandria and Eonie. 
The history of Greek thonght proper, closes with the 
schools ^of the generation succeeding Alexander. 

The interest the Eomans took in philosophy was almost 
exclusively ethical, and hence it was the ethical side of 
the Greek philosophies to which they mainly turned. 
Epicnreanisin, Stoicism, Scepticism, and Cynicism proved 
severally attractive to the various orders of Eoman 
temperament. The Academics having somewhat reacted 
from the Sceptical tendencies of the j!S[ew Academy, it was 
left for dEiiesidemiis of Gnossus, who, it appears, taught in 
Alexandria in the first century after Christ, to revive the 
Scepticism of Pyrrho, though its arguments he used rather 
to establish the Herakleitan position than in the sense of 
their author, iEnesidemus seems to have left a school of 
some vitality behind him, which tended to revert more 
and more to the Pyrrhonistic position. 

Physician Sextus Empiricus (about A,a 200), who 
was its mc«t prominent member, is justly celebrated for 
his remarkable work entitled ‘ Pynhonistic Hypotyposes,’ 
also ^at directed “ against the mathematicians,” in whioh 
the Empirical-sceptical position is put with remarkable 
cleaniess and force. The style of Sextus Empiricus has a 
terseness not usual with ancient writers. Anion the 
other members of the Empirical or Sceptical school may be 

f Saturninus (who must not be con- 

founded with the Gnostic of that name), the pupil of 

r prf eptor of Aulns Gellius. 

ihere later bcepties put forward the following’ fiye argu- 

mente in favour of suspense: (1) The discrepanov^of 

opinions cpneeming the same objects ; (2) The progression 

or reg^ion en/nf to of the series of proofs required 

to ^bliA any given proposition; (3) The relativity of all 

SSiras°®anrto^5^ m di^erent 

oonneotions and to difierent persons; f4j The arbitrartr 

nature of ftndamental propositions^thf dogmato ^ 

order to escape the regressus to infinity of demfnstretions^ 
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soaking refuge in certain -ultimate propositions whicli Lie 
assumes without demonstration ; and (5) Tlie diallele, 
xiamely, that tliat upon wMcL the proof rests, itself requires 
proof. This is obviously only a restatement in another 
form of the second of the five arguments. Sextus brings 
forward a number of propositions to prove that all 
demonstration is in its nature tainted with fallacy, inas- 
much as it must necessarily move in a circle; he also 
anticipates Hume in his attacks on causality. The then 
current theological conceptions, as well as the theories of 
the Stoics on Providence, are also severely handled by him. 

Of the earlier Syncretist schools, that of the Sextians, 
which flourished in the early part of the first century in 
Eonie, and had considerable influence, seems to have been 
a compound of Pythagoreanism, Cynicism, and Stoicism. 
But little is known of the tenets of this school, and next 
to nothing of its founder, Sexlius. Seneca asserts it to 
have collapsed very soon, in spite of its brilliant opening. 

The most celebrated, as the most voluminous Latin 
writer on philosophical subjects (who belongs, however, 
to a somewhat earlier date) was Marcus Tullius Cicero 
(b.c. 106 to 43), who may be described as a disciple of the 
New Academy tinged with eclecticism. His works con- 
tain a mine of information concerning the philosophical 
views current in his time as well as the manners and 
customs of the last age of the Eepublic. In the ‘ Be 
Divinatione,’ Cicero, in characterising the various objects 
of his own works, states that the ‘Hortensius ’ was 
designed to exhort to the study of philosophy; the 
‘ Academics ’ to show the most logical and elegant manner 
of philosophising, namely, that of the New Academy; the 
‘ Be Finibus ’ to investigate the foundation of ethics ; and 
th(3 ‘ Qumstiones Tusculan®©,’ which may be considered a 
sequel thereto, to treat of the conditions of happiness ; the 
*])c Natura Beorum,’ ‘ Be Bivinatione,’ and ‘Be Fato,’ 
wliich deal with the attitude of philosophy towards the 
popular beliefs, being designed to conclude the series. 
Ainoiig the Koman Epicureans Lucretius towers supreme, 
botli m regards literary merit and philosophical insight. 
Stoicism, on the other hand, can hoast several exponents 
of the first rank. Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius 
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Professed tlie Stoic creed, and all left important literal y 
beliind them- 

dt would be useless to enumerate tbe obscure 
marians who attempted to resuscitate tbe various oldei 
As a transition to our next epoch., in. which the 
intellect of the classical world makes one gigantic eno i t 
to acquire new life and vigour by the absorption of Ori- 
ental thought, we may briefly allude to the JSTeo-Pjthago- 
rean school, which arose in the first century before Christ, 
founder being, according to Cicero, one Nigidius 
d igulus. Sextus Clodius, the preceptor of Mark Anthony, 
apparently belonged to this school Its most celebrated 
rapresentative was, however, the celebrated A.pollonius of 
-1 yana, who imitated the life of Pythagoras, and achieved 
enormous reputation for miracle-working. 

Men’s faces were now definitely set towards the 2^ast, 
dt was becoming an undisputed axiom with all thinkers 
whole of wisdom, the key to the great secret, was 
to be found in the literature and oracles of past ages ; the 
tasir of the philosopher was henceforward to seek it out, 
to pierce thmugh the language in which it was hidden 
ceremonies which were supposed to shadow it 
^ word, it was a kind of philosophical alchemy 
winch wras practised, the aim of the philosopher being to 
transrnute the baser elements in all systems, creeds, and 
ornmlas into the pure ore of esoteric truth, 
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neo-platonism. 

th?fusflTf°r philosophy is characterised by 

AWndr^n Oriental thought. Its seat was 

PoSd hV “‘'f “g-pi‘^oe of Europe and Asia, 
.bounded by the great conqueror who had broken down 

the bamers between the European and Oriental worlds 

had thrown open the mysteries of Enypt, Syria Persia’ 

iV*'’ ihe Christian era become the second 

city of the world. Traders of all nations met in its busy 

markets; scholars of all nations in its library 
and lecture halls. Ale.xandria was the emporium for the 
exchange ot goods between East and WesC and not less 
for the interchange of ideas botwoen East and West A 
crowd of grammarians, philosophers, and men of learned 

*he Delta about the Christian 

t^t^^/uSlt affected more or less in their habits of 

thought by the cosmopolitan atmosphere around them • 
some finding in_the older literatures, newly opened up to 
thcm,^ anticqiations of Pytliagoroan tenets, others dis- 
covering that the wisdom of the East had been revealed 
to tlio Greeks in the person of Plato, others again iu 

t rnw ® 


Aiiiid these thinkers and writers was a Jew named Philo 
one of the considerable colony which the tolerance of the 
1 tolemies had induced to leave their own land and take 
up their residonco in lower Egypt. Philo, of whose life 
wo know little, was tho loading representative of a school 
of thought prevalent among tho learned Jews of this 

PI to comhino Judaistic theology with 

I latumc philosophy. Tho writings of Philo havo been 

thrfwb,' ’‘^r are of considerable interest in 

thiowing light on tlio thought of the period. The ton- 

< (.my <r iiuntial speculation is soon to he just as much to 

dSi^hoO^ T? fendcncy of Greek thought was to 
alihoi 1) tlKi Gi lental. _ I bus in the iioti-canonieal. or so-called 

apocryphal hooks of tho Old Testament, there are unmis- 
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takaMe indications of this tendency; indeed a similar 
leaning is discoverable even in the later canonical books 
themselves. There was a growing anxiety, too, amono' 
the Jews to show that all Greek wisdom was implicitly 
contained in their own Hebrew writings. The Therapentce 
absorbed much of the Pythagorean doctrine. The Scenes 
were also, in all probability, strongly leavened with 
Hellenism. Perhaps one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena of this time is the appeai'cince of pseudo- works 
by semi-mythical personages purporting to be of prodigious 
antiquity. Of this nature are the writings attributed to 
the ancient ppphet, priest, and king, Hermes Trismegistos. 

In Philo himself we find the tendency of the epoch con- 
centrated, and in him we have the germ of the system 
kno’wn as Heo-Platonism, which played so momentous a 
part in the final struggle of the old Pagan civilisation with 
G ristianity. According to Philo the senses and reason 
are alike untrustworthy ; the highest truth ultimately rests 
^^i^^®rnal illumination or revelation, in respect of which 
the. human reason is passive. “God” is absolute beino* 

neither qxiality, quantity, nor relation! 
(jod IS not the creator of matter, hut is removed from it 
by the Aoyos y^i/ewTaros which is equivalent to the 
supreme idea of Plato and the creative reason of Aristotle 

regarded as containing implicitly the 
sum total of all the forms or ideas of the real world. The 
relation of the Togos, or supreme idea fn tliA i-nnr, * TsI 

wSld’is in its turn ema,nation, just as the material 

wSd is oft/n an emanation from the Logos. The 

tW nf PI f ®P°ken of hy Philo in similar language to 
mat of Plato as the only begotten son of God.” But in 

S°thrS5n brought into connection 

with the Judaic theology and angelology of his time The 

.Tdiii? MeSr-big: 

to nfrsoniS answering 

to personihed ideas or class-names. Philo illustrates 

his doctrme by the metaphor of rays of licht suresdinn- 
itom aa .Mot! oe.tr.! «.a 

as they reach the circumference. ^ oriuiancy 

The chmctenstic of the school of which Philo mav be 
considered as the forerunner, and which was the lasdTffort 
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of ancient tliouglit, lay in tie fact that in it human 
reason lell into the background as insufficient to the 
attaimnent of the highest truth. The “ dialectic/’ which 
101 Xlato was the great and only highway to supreme 
wisdom, became subordinate with the !N eo-Tlatonists to the 
passive “ contemplation ” which to them was alone adapted 
mr the contemplation of the divine. The science of the 
Greek world had to yield to the mysticism of Asia. This 
transformation of philosophy into theosophy, is the key- 
notes of the^whole Neo-Tlatonic movement j in some of its 
repi’es( 3 ntatives it may be more pronounced, in others more 
veiled, but it is alwtiys present. Neo-Platonism claimed 
t(> 1)0 not only tlie reconciler of philosophical systems, hnt 
of the diverse religions cults of the ancient world. It took 
all philosophies and all religions under its wing It 
reimiins to trace briefly the career of this remarkable and 
umque religio-philosophic movement, which not only 
imnishes the material for the concluding chapter in the 
history of the ancient world, buthy leaving its impress on 
* and antagonist, Christianity, has indirectly 

influenced the speculative thought of the ages which have 
succeeded. As we liave already seen, ever since Greek 
X)liiloso|>]iy ceased to be speculatively productive in the 
generation succeeding Alexander the Great, and began to 
e()nfiuo itself to reproducing and piecing together older 
<loctrines, a change ciime alike over the object of philosonhv 

iiTuI tliA riKiAAf xi. * i t - r 


object of life. Knowledge of the great world- 
secret was no longer sought after fc)r its own sake, but as. 
a guide to life. It was no longer the welfare of the city, 
or cornmoipoalth, that concerned the philosopher, hut his 
own individual welf ire. 


It is true Sokrates was, so far as philosojihy was con- 
cerned, the father of introspection and individualism, hut. 
the time of its triumph had not yet come. His areat 
successors, ITato^ pd Aristotle, found no perfect virtue 
and no |)erfect life save in the community. The end of 
all vktue was still with them, the welfare of the “ city." 
^riie individual by himself was nothing hut an element in 
tlio whole. Such was the original view of all ancient. 
peo|do 8 , a l id not least of the G reeks. The beliefs and cere- 
inonialH of the ancient religions all tended to this conce|)- 
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tion of life. But as it declined, tlie antitlietic conception 
of tliG import of the individual qua indi vidual, grew. The 
oonflict of Sokrates with the Athenians which resulted in 
diis condemnation and death, may he viewed as the first 
opisode in the struggle of the new individualist ethics with 
the ancient social ethics. In philosophy proper, the success 
of the Stoic and Epicurean schools may be talcen as 
indicating the beginning of its supremacy. The con- 
.solidation of the Eo man empire, and the extinction of the 
free states of Antiquity, deprived men of even the interest 
they had left in public life, and threw them more than 
over back upon themselves. Soon after this, a movement 
originating in Palestine, where these ethics of ‘‘ inward- 
ness ’’ had attained their highest develoj)nient, spread over 
the empire, attracting men and women of all conditions in 
life, in a manner and to an extent, none of the 2:)hiloso~ 

j) hical sects could have ever done. The whole history 
of the struggle of Neo-Platonism with Christianity, is the 
jhistory of an effort to reconcile the introspective move- 
ment with the existent speculative basis ; to satisfy the 
xiew individualist cravings without the definite break with 
tradition which Christianity involved. As such, Neo- 
Platonism naturally borrowed much from the ethical side 
of Christianity, but not without furnishing Christianity 
in return with a groundwork for its theology. 

Neo-Platonism^ practically dates from Philo, but during 
the first and second centuries its development is obscure. 
Tt is not till the beginning of the third century that we 
are confronted with a definite personality (if we except 
the Syrian Nuinenius, who flourished at the time of the 
Antonines) in Ammonius Saccas, who died in tlie year 243, 
Ammonius, though the nominal founder of the system, 
L-imself wrote nothing, and it is said, exacted a pledge of 
secrecy from his disciples, which it is doubtful if any of 
them kept. 

Plotinus (born 205), his most famous pupil and the 
typical representative of Neo-Platonism, was, on the other 

* The term Neo-Platonism, though its connotation may be under- 
stood by all students, is too narrow to indicate the great synthetic 
movement of Philosophical Paganism which occupied the first four 
centuries of the Christian era. 
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liand, a YohimmoTis writer. Tire doctrine of Plotinus may 
be briefly epitomised thus The liigliest truth, knowledge, 
or wisdom, is only to be apprehended by intuition, the 
^“^^^kest grade of which is identity with the known — ’ 
wheiein the distinction between being and knowin<^ is 
abolished, dhe highest principle is absolute and uncon- 
ditioned. The “One,” the “Existent,” the “first Godr 
are the various names which Plotinus employs to express 
this primal fact, in which all things “ live and move and 
have their being,” but which is nevertheless, itself out 
of all direct relation to the real world. But how can 
the real Avorld be deduced from such a principle as this ? 
Plotinus replies, by a process of emanation. From 
the first principle, namely, is eternally and necessarily 
generated a second, the content of which is less than 
the first; in other words, which is a weakening, a de- 
terioration (so to speak), of its essence. This stage in 
the degradation of the primal entity, is the vol? or 
intelligent principle, which has as its final aim and goal 
the Absolute, whence it emanates. Whereas, of the first 
principle none of the categories of reality could be pre- 
dicated,^ the yovg, or second principle, may be said to unite 
within itself all contradictions, as the one and the many, 
rest and motion, the act of thinking and the object 
thought. The yovg thus becomes the sum-total of all ideas 
and general terms, from the highest to the lowest. The 
tliird principle, or hyj^ostasis (the term by which these 
successive momenta of the emanation are commonly 
described), is the universal principle of life and 

motion, or the world-soul, which is in its turn a weaken- 
ing, an inferior copy of the vovs, from which it immediately 
derives the degree of existence it possesses. As the mere 
reflex and shadow of the rational principle, though it 
acts and orders the world in accordance with reason, it 
does so not by virtue of its own inherent intelligence, but 
by tliat of the source whence it emanates. Hence it is, 
tliat thought is embodied in all the processes of nature, 
these processes simply indicating the presence of the ideas 
wliich are planted l)y the vovs, and which the ipvxn 
mechanically translates into sensible reality. Plotinus in 
some places speaks of the world-soul as dual — i,e., of a 
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sohI tending to matter, wliicli lie designates <f>v(TL?, and of 
a soTil tending to Eeason, for whicli the term is spe- 
cially reserved. These three hypostases ; the 7rpu)ro<5 0c6<s or 
primal principle, the vov? (Eeason) or secondary 2’)rinciple, 
and the ipvxrj (World-soul) or tertiary princiiDle, consti- 
tate the so-called Alexandrian trinity. It may be viewed 
as compounded of the Good ’* of Plato, the “ Eeason ” of 
Aristotle, and the Zeus or universal life of Herakleitos 
•and the Stoics. This Neo-Platonic, ontological, trinity is 
distinguished from the Christian, theological, trinity, by its 
being essentially an imraaneht as opposed to a transcend- 
ent conception of the universe, its momenta being, not 
•persons but aspects, and more definitely by the notion 
of necessary emanation as opposed to that of arbitrary 
^creation. The “ Matter” of Plotinus, which he opposes to 

God,” was not corporeal substance, for this, in so far as 
it is real possesses form, and in so far as it is Mormed, par- 
takes of the nature of the vov^, but like the non-existent 
sense-world of Plato, or the irpoiTr) vXrj (first matter) of 
Aristotle, it was a mere formless negation — the negation 
of the rational— as darkness is the negation of light. We 
shall understand the root-idea of the whole Neo-Platonic 
ethic, when we remember that it is essentially based on the 
notion of disengaging the world-soul from the non-exis- 
ient element, the matter, on which it acts, and of which 
activity the sense-world is the result. The stage of the 
Eeason is then reached, and lastly that of the Primal One 
itself. This ecstasy, or absorption in absolute unity 
without difference, motion, or change, was the aim of the 
philosopher's life. 

Plotinus was followed by his puj^il Porphyry, who 
represents the Eoman Neo-Platonism, in which the 
tendency to theosophy and mysticism was less marked 
than in the Syrian Neo-Platonism represented by Jam- 
blichos. Porphyry wrote several works against Christi- 
anity, which were subsequently burnt. The allegorisa- 
tion of the Pagan myths and ceremonies occupied an ever 
larger place in the teaching of Neo-Platonism in pro- 
portion as the power of Christianity grew. From the end 
of the third century all trace of the division of sects is 
lost, every Pagan thinker succumbing to the prevailing 
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eclecticism, and l}eing classed as a Neo-Platonist. Com- 
mentating on the works of Plato and Aristotle became 
now the main occupation of the philosopher. 

After the death of Hypatia, which took place in the fifth 
century, philosophy was driven from Alexandria, and 
strangely enough its last place of refuge was Athens. It 
was here that Proklos, the last eminent representative of 
ancient philosophy, taught. Proklos was born a.c. 412, 
at Byzantium. He studied under various teachers, and 
early devoted himself to Plato. In Proklos the religious 
side of Neo-Platonism culminated. He had himself been 
initiated into every Pagan mystery within his reach, and 
was proud of the title of hierophant of all religions. 
Christianity alone he held in abhorrence. In philosophy* 
Proklos approached the Syrian Neo-Platonism of Jambli- 
chos rather than that of Plotinus. The primal principle 
was with Proklos, itself threefold. From this triadic 
principle the others emanated. The relation is invariably 
that what the first is the second has as predicate. Being, 
as the predicate of all things, stands above and before all • 
but inasmuch as reason (vov?) implies life as well as 
being, the second hypostasis is not reason (vov^i) but 
life From this latter emanates the reason, which 

thus forms the third . hypostasis. Each hypostasis like 
the first is triply articulated. I liese three triads con- 
tain the complex of all reality. The first is identified 
with the divine world, the second with the demonic world, 
the third with the world of human spirits. The physical 
doctrine of Proklos differs in little from that of Plotinus. 
The Platonic division of temporal, sempiternal and eternal, 
is retained and made to correspond with the division of 
somatic, psychical, and pneumatic. The first is under 
the dominion of Fate, the last under that of Providence, 
Of the Ethic of Proklos there is not much that is new to 
he said. The end of life was to him as to other Neo- 
Platonists, the comprehension of, or union with, the 
divine principle. Immediate inspiration or ecstasy was 
the highest source of knowledge. For this truth, the soul 
may be prepared, however, by ceremonies and magical 
practiceB. But Proklos, although in a sense a follower of 
Jamhlichos, was distinguished from him by his devotion to 
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all tlie great Greek tkinkers, who, he contended, differed 
only in form from each other, but whose teaching was 
substantially identical — though Plato was the culminating 
point. Proklos died towards the end of the fifth century 
(485) at an advanced age. 

He was succeeded in the chair at Athens by his bio- 
grapher, Marinos of Sichem ; he in his turn appears to have 
been followed by Isidore of Alexandria, both mere gram- 
marians of no original ability. Damascius of Damascus 
was the last professional philosopher of Greece. In 529 
the schools were closed by edict of Justinian, and Damas- 
cius with six friends banished the empire. They repaired 
to the court of Chosroes, the King of Persia, where they 
hoped to find the opportunity of establishing a Platonic 
republic, but returned disappointed ; Ohosroes, in his 
treaty with Justinian, stipulating that they should live 
and die in peace. 

About this time lived the senator Boethius, the last 
surviving representative of philosophy in Eome, who 
was executed on a false charge by the Gothic king 
Theodoric. Ho is notable as occupying a position apart 
from , the dying Neo-Platonism of the age, having helped 
to' lay the foundation of the Aristotelian supremacy of 
centuries later. Por although they produced no effect 
whatever on the age in which he lived, his works wore 
counted among the chief text books of the medimval 
schools, and contributed largely in the formation of the 
Scholastic philosophy. It is doubtful whether he was 
Pagan or Christian, though more probably the former, 
as even in his last work, De Gonsolatione PMloso;pMx^ there 
is no allusion to Christianity. 

Night was now fast closing around the ancient world. 
The old classical civilisation, from which the life had long 
since fled, was falling to pieces limb by limb and shred 
by shred. In the sixth century its final dissolution may 
be said to have taken place. Within a space of little more 
than fifty years occurred the fall of the Western empire, 
the closing of the schools of philosophy, and the formal 
abolition of the consuls. The barbarian was established 
as master throughout the Western world, including Italy 
itself, and was pressing hard on the confines of Justinian’s 
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empire. The last remains of Paganism, had almost dis- 
appeared. In the cities the temples sacred to the o-ods 
of yore were re-echoing to the litanies of priests '’and 
acolytes, while m the country they were silent and 
neglected. The ancient world was dead, the medieval 
world as yet unhorn. Such was the sixth century. 

It is not without a certain sense of sadness that one can 
look back at this corpse-like world. Neo-Platonism had 
succumbed before its great rival— the rival whose mental 
attitude and spirit it had practically adopted. But the 
outer foimi of the Epman world was still intact. South- 
Eastern Europe, Syria, Asia Minor, Egypt, were even yet 
the seats of a civilisation outwardly flourishing. Enhesus 
Antioch, Nicomedia were populous cities. Even in the 
West the dominant influence was still classical. It would 
be curious could we but transport ourselves to that age 
and inhale for a moment its intellectual and moral at- 
mosphere and understand the yearning looks oast back 
toward the ancient traditional rites and faith by many 
even, professing Chrmtians ; to talk with the grammarian 
hhrary; feeling that the philosophy it was his 
delight to study, Plato, Aristotle, Pythagoras, Herakleitos, 
had been but ill exchanged for the martyrologies, legends 
of saints, and disputes monophysite or monothelite of the 
church j to witness the midnight vcndcz-vous of the 
peasant, as the rites of some local cult were celebrated in 
.secrecy and in silence at the sacred fountain, the tra- 
ditional groye, or the crumbling wayside altar. One thing 
that may be regarded as certain, is that the Christianity 
of that age, formulated and organised indeed, but as yet 
unembodied in any distinct civilisation of its own, and 
with the fragments of Paganism, imperfectly assimilated, 
still cluiging to it in tilicir crndor tbrni, Wcis sornotliin^ 
radically distinct from anything that the word recalls to 
our minds to-day. 
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We must now, before taking a final leave of antiquity, 
retrace our steps in order to glance briefly at tbe course 
of that speculation which was either Christian, or at least 
dominated directly by the Christian idea, and which thus 

forms the connecting link between the ancient world and 
the inediasval. 

The attitude of Christianity, and that of all con- 
temporary systems having their source in the Christian 
idea, was one of hostility to “ the world.” Every world- 
historic idea necessarily enters the ai'ena of history as the 
negation of the actual status guo. But the anti-worldli- 
ness of the Christian idea, though it included this, went 
far beyond it* In theology it meant the appearance of 
the conception of the sujpernatural in direct contradiction 
of the natural; while in ethics it meant the erection of 
tndwiduaUs^n in opposition to the ancient coniTnunisni, tin*, 
old “worWly”. conception of citizenship. In short, the 
aw^j-worldlmess of Christianity meant o^7^cr-worldlinosB 
This change is traceable in germ as far back as the sixth 
century B.c. or even earlier. The Hebrew prophets, the 
nrst Isaiah, Amos, etc., proclaimed the ‘‘ gospel of inward- 
ness,^’ with the doctrine of a transcendent god, a searcher 
oi hearts ; the Buddha again, later, preached the doctrine 
of individual salvation in Nirvana, kom the curse of life! 
the world, and consciousness; Pythagoras, in EuroDo' 
seems to have had a glimpse of the same idea ; while, ^as 
we have already pointed out, the decline of the old civic 
or communal feeling threw men more and more back upon 
themselves as individuals. Sokrates’ » Know thyself” 
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was tho_ first definite expression in the Greek world of 
tins ethic of mdividnalism. Coinoidently with this, and 
intimately connected ^ with it, arose the tendency to a 
pni ifacation of the divine and supernatural, by its separa- 

^ w the human and natural. To the cultured Stoic 
01 the later classical ages, the gods were exalted farther 
above humanity than they were to the cultured Greek 
ot the earlier age, for even to contemporary popular concep- 
tion they were hardly any longer mere nature-gods. But 
in hurope the movement of “inwardness” and super- 
naturalism obtained, at least in any formulated shape 
only among the educated classes. In farther Asia, India! 
Lliina, and Persia, and also in Palestine, it indeed assumed 
popular and organised forms, but in Buddhism, Confucian- 
ism, Zoroastrianism, and the later Judaism, the future 

T when taught at all, was taught in a 

iian-hearted, and^ faltering way ; only in the two latter 
creeds, if even in them, assuming at all a prominent 
position. It is clear that the spiritualist-individualist 
movement did not reach its highest phase of formulation 
or of organisation in any of the faiths mentioned. It first 
apjieared in Europe in an organised and popular form as 
Christianity. ^ In Christianity, for the first time, more- 
over, the ethics of individualism became definitely fused 
with a spritual or supernatural theology ; the individual 
liocame immortal, not in the vague, metaphysical sense of 
I latonism oi of hfeo-Platonism, in which the individual 
was merged in the Idea or the noetic One, still less in the 
colourless sense of the primitive ghost, to which the goal 
of existence was the c^^uiescence of respectable interment,—— 
but immortal m an individual, pure and simple, the hkr 
to the life of the blest. 

Some maintain the piimordial idea of Christianity was 
that of the messianic kingdom on earth. If it had been 
so, or at least if it had remained so, it would have con- 
tinued what it was at first, a mere Jewish sect. Its 
world-supremacy was due to its being the complete ex- 
pression in an organised form of the rising introspective 
otliics, in combination with a spiritualist theology. These 
idtms, previously put forward in an abstract form, and 
isolated from one another, now became the living and real 

H 2 
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parts of a complete system. The movement of inward- 
ness and mysticism ever progressing in an nnoro-anised 
form, and among the cultured classes, now took or^anigefl 
expression among the masses. 


_ The Gnostic systems were the grotesque results of an 
imperfect assimilation of the new principle at a time when 
Its formulation was incomplete. The relation of the 
natural and supernatural, and their union in a clivinc- 
. being was not as yet crystallised into the same 
rigidity of dogma that it was subsequently. This espe- 
cially applies to the earlier period of Gnosticism, when 
tnoiigli it was, so to speak, “ in tlie air,” it kad not attained 
any definite expression. 

U .1 69'1'liest traces of Gnosticism ai’e discoverable in 
tlie liist gen elation of tlie Clinrcli. To tliis neriod be- 

*70* Tl /T ^ origin was attributed to tlio 

mytliical Simon Magns; also the heresies of CorintlL 
lliessalomca, etc., referred to by St. Paul; but the most 
noteworthy appears to have heon the soot founded by one 
eiinthus. Ihey are all connected with Christianity by 
some form of the doctrine of incarnation. ^ ^ 

It was towards the end of the first, or the beginning of 
the second century, that Gnosticism first attained any real 
importance as an element in ecclesiastical history. The 
Gnostic sects may be divided into two categories, ronro- 
sen ted respectively by the Hellenic Gnosis, whoso homo 
was Alexandria, and the Syrian Gnosis, whose home was 
Aiitiocli. At least, this division seems to have the most 
to be said in its favour, although others have been made. 
Ixie Alexandrian Gnostics were dominated largely bv 
Pla^nic, and Neo-Ratonic ideas, and the Syrian Gnosticm 
by the Oriental dualism. The chief representati ves of the 
Alexandrian or Hellenic Gnosis are Basilides, who tauglit 
about 125 Karpokrates, and Valentinus (circa 150), who 
m all probability originally belonged to the Basilidean 
chool, but came to home, where he instituted a sect of 
his OTO which attained considerable notoriety and 
numerical proportions. He died in Cyprus. The Yalen- 
timan sect boasted many well-known names, and lingered 
on tiB far into the sixth century. The only orig 
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VrnlLT^ 

“^ost eminent names are 

ff siren (said to have been a disciple 

Tati^r/K^’ SaturninSs, 

l atian and Bardesanes. As in a sense belonging to this 

Sed"" .teachers tliougli by many historians 

fcifnn +T, \ liimself, may be mentioned 

Maroion, the distinctive feature in whose teaching was 

the opposition to Judaism, and the Petrine Christianity 
and Its insistance on a gnosticised form of Paulinism. 
I he notion of the utter corrii23tion of matter may be 

the ground principle of all the Gnostic 
systems, Prom ^ the Pleroma or inconceivable and un- 
approachable Piius of all things, ‘‘ the immeasurable,’*’ 
tho^ untathomable abyss,” proceed or emanations 
which in an order variously described in different systems 
terminate in the sense-world. All the Gnostic principles 
from the highest to the lowest are personified. It is in 
the passage from the Pleroma to the world that the main 
distinction of the various systems lies. The Alexandrian 
Gnosis gives it, in Neo-Platonic fashion, as a continuous 
progression, matter only becoming real in proportion as 
it is infiltrated by some higher mon. But the Syrian 
Gnostics, on the other hand, conceived the process in 
Zoroastrian fashion, as the invasion of the Kingdom 
of darkness, matter, by the Kingdom of light, the system 
of ideal emanations or asons. The dual principle is thus 
present from the first in this latter case. It should be 
observed that the process of world-emanation or creation 
was apparently conceived as actually historical, that is, 
as taking place in time and space. In Gnosticism, Christ 
becomes one of the higher aeons, jDrooeeding from the 
personified ideal^ Kingdom of light, to redeem the world. 
But the rank assigned to him differs in different systems, 
In some the Christ is merely one of the lower angels allied 
to the^ Bemiurgos, or immediate creator of the world, 
while in others it appears as intermediate between the 
Bemiurgos and the Pleroma. But in all cases, the Christ 
is distinguished from Jesus the son of Mary, into whom 
it entered. The Bemiurgos is commonly identified by 
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tlie Gnostics’ with, the god of tliG^ Jews — tlio Jahveli of 
the Old Testament. But here again there is a difference 
of view. Thus to Basilides, Valentinus,^ Karpokrates, etc., 
he was a fallen angel, whose Kingdom it was the mission 
of the seon Christ to destroy (fa view apparently main- 
tained by Marcion), while witlx Satiirninns Bardesanes 
and others, he was merely not f good ” in the highest 
sense, the Christ having appeared in order to supersede his 
lower kingdom of mere righteousness by “ goodness.” *' 

^ Gnosticism forms a strange and fantastic episode in the 
history of thought. hTeither theology nor philosophy, yet 
something of both, neither Christian nor Pagan, yet some- 
thing of both — ^bizarre in an age of prophets, soothsayers, 
founders of new cults, and revisers of old cults — these 
curious theosophic systems, originated iu the first century, 
rose to importance in the second, and died away practically 
in ^ the third, though some of tlxe sects dragged on an 
existence till the age of Justinian. M'auichaaanism, 
which arose on their ruins, achieving a success at one time 
threatening even to Christianity itself, was little but 
a modified Zoroastrianism. Its? reappearance in the 
thirteenth century in a Christianised form, as Riuli- 
cianism or Albigensianism, its rap>id spread and as aupid 
extinction, though one of the most stirring and re- 
markable stories furnished by the history of the Middle 

Ages, does not fall within the scope of the historian of 
philosophy. 

The common doctrine of the absolute and inherent 
of matter, and of its separation from the divine, led 
^th the Gnostics to strangely opposite etliical views. 
With some, probably the majority, it was the basis of 
an e^io of rigorous asceticism, but with others, notably 
the Karpol^atians, the Ophites, and the Kenites, it 
sumed the form of an antinomianism, which regarded all 
actions ^ inherent inasmucli as they all aflcctod mattor 
only, and wita this the divine in man was iu no way eon- 


• In some sects (^e.g. the Ophites, the Kenitos) iho antipathy to 
alrpen^^aSf&c. to tlie god of the JowB,^as the 
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cemed. Epiphanes, the son of Karpokrates, even enioined 
excesses on Iiis followers. ^ 

The subject next to occupy •our attention is the move- 
nioiit contemporaneous with Glnosticism, going on within 
the Church, in the persons of the ancient Fathers. This 
movement had for its end, at once to justify Christianity 
to the cultivated mind of the age, and to refute the 
Gnostic heresies (so-called), the form of which was semi- 
philosophical. The link which the early Fathers thought 
they discovered between Pagan philosophy and Christian 
theology was— Plato. Philo and the Neo-Platonists had 
evolved _trinitarianism out of Plato. The task of the 
“ Platonising ” Fathers, as those wore termed who sou<»'ht 
to mediate between the speculative opposition of the old 
%voild and the new’, was to endeavour to show that what 
Idato had dimly foreshadowed by the light of reason was 
supornaturally revealed in the new religion. The great 
historical importance, however, of the early fathers, con- 
sists in their having laid the foundation of the cardinal 
Christian dogmas. 

The first of the philosophic Fathers was Justin, sur- 
immod_ the Martyr (103-1G7). He had received an 
odneation at the hands of Platonic and Stoic teachers, 
and wo may imagine was of “ good ” family. It was 
apparently in his later years that he became Christian. 
'J'ho authorship of two apologies for the Christians, ad- 
dressed to the Emperors Antoninus Pius and Marcus 
A,urelius, are ascribed to him, as well as a dialogue between 
himself and a Jew named Gryphon, and other pieces of 
more doubtful genuineness. In opposition to the pre- 
yiiiling Polytheism, he urged the impossibility of the 
ingenerato, changeless essence from whom all things 
proceed, being other than One. At the same time he 
adniits a measure of truth in the writings, and of goodness 
in the lives of the ancients. In Sokrates especially, he 
secs the manifestation of tire logos, a term he was 
probably the first to employ in a Christian connection. 
Plato and Horakleitos, no less than Moses and Elijah, 
he was disposed to regard as forerunners of Christ, and 
indeed actually applies to them the epithet Christian. 
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The iloctiines of the fall of man, freedom of the will 
hereditary sin, regeneration, are severally expounded on 
Platonic and Stoic j)rinciples. 

Next in order to Justin Martyr comes Athenagoras 
who also addressed an apology for the Christians to 
Marcus Auielms, m which he seeks to furnish a iihilo- 
sophieal basis for Monotheism, maintaining the Polytheist 
to be deceived by demons, and led by them into a con- 
fusion between the divine and natural. In this Atlien- 
agoras undoubtedly touches the key-note of the essential 

Swr and Christian super- 

naturalism. With one the divine is immanent in nature 

^ le gods are simply the personified forces of nature, they 
aie the familiar friends or enemies of man, like himsfilf 
only more powerful ; with the other, natuS in ite^lf 

tianscendent deity, differing in kind and not in dep-rPA 
merely from man as a naturS being. 

RApnnrT 7^' -^utioch, about the middle of tlio 

second centuiy, wrote a treatise addressed to a Pao-an 

ffiend which contains the first distinct enunciation of the 

S'thl'HoirStfa/^® conception 

"l- ?. labours under some ambiguity beino- 

Btdl partia ly identified with the logos. freSs thf 
ppil of Polycarp (executed 202, at Lyons, of Xcheitv 
he was bishop), was specially concerned with refuting the 

‘iStoS!;. 's'f- rr 

eee.fcs to explain away in Euliem eristic fashion. 

these from the stan(lnniTi+ 

of YSS 

not onty a mine of%nterosS“?-, 

earlier Greek thinkers, but one^o cSS^ff SS 

which is the root «r.d mcxrK, or faith, 

the crown - the means ^to . ^^owledge, which is 

■KaL™ X.’ “oans to the attainment of ' 

bemg the understanding (i7narTjfx.r,) of what 
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previously received by faith. The true Gnosis is dis- 
tinguished from the false, by the morality and true 
brotherly love it engenders. The theology of Clement 
issues in a lcind_ of Pantheism in which all life and activity 
is identified with God. The Clementine theosophy, as 
may be imagined, shows many points of contact both with 
Gnosticism and bfeo-Platonism. 

Clement’s disciple, Origenes (said to have been also a 
pupil of Ammonius Saccas), is by far the most important 
figure among the early Pathers. Ho it was who first 
made any serious attempt to reduce Christianity to the 
form of a coherent body of doctrine. Carrying out the 
idea of Clement respecting faith (wto-rw) and knowledge 
(wScrw), he made it his task to formulate the latter, at 
tliG tiiiiG tli6 principles of tli© licrcticsil 

GnOsis, and acting as Christian ajiologist against Paganism 
According to Origoii, in addition to their litoral or ^sycMcat 
meaning,^ the Hebrew Scrijitures have a pTiBv/fificLtic one. 
The initiated may discover in them an esoteric significa- 
tion to which the literal is merely the cloak. Origen, 
with the Pythagoreans, regards the limited as superior to 
the unlimited, and hence assigns a limit to the divine 
power. In the doctrine of the trinity, we notice a 
development on Justin and Tlieophilus, inasmuch as 
Crigon fi.vos the position of the second Person, and 
pronounces his generation oternal. The Holy Ghost, 
altliough spioken of as above all created things, occupies a 
subordinate and intermediate iiosition. With Origen all 
creation is oternal, that is, creative activity has neither 
beginning nor end. Though the present world is not 
oternal, yet an infinity of worlds has preceded this one. 
This is not intended to imply tho eternity of matter, 
since tho doctrine of creation out of nothing is strongly 
insisted upon. The spirits which were created ilrst 
in order, having fallen, wore assigned, according to the 
degree of their transgression, various positions in the 
hierarchy of existence, including human bodies. The 
species subsequently took tlie place of the individual in 
Origen’s doctrine of the fall, individual pre-existence being 
apparently siirrendcred. Besides the exoteric or personal 
relation to tho divinity, Origen postulated an osoteiic or 
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general one, viz., that of the Chnroh or community of 
■ Saints. Inasmuch ‘US all cieation is destined to ahsorntion 
in this whole, it would imply a failure of the divine 

purpose if even the greatest of the fiends ultimately 
perished. •' 

In propoi tion as the Church grew as an organisation 
grew the desire for the formulation of its doctrines. The 
Christianity of reminiscence and expectation, of sentiment 
■and vague belief, which had sufBced for the first century 
failed to satisfy the second ; as a natural result aspirations 
began to orystalli_se into a definite system, assimilating 
the while the various Alexandrian and Zoroastrian doc- 
which formed a portion of the general intellectual 
life of the age. By the second half of the third century 
;^s process of crystallisation had approached completion. 
But even yet the line between heresy and orthodoxy was 
drawn in a comparatively loose manner, as is evident from 
toe doubtful position Origen occupies in Church history. 
1 rorn this tune forward, however, when the position of 
the Church was assured by its numbers, wealth, and 
importarice, against being crushed out by any persecution 
xhat might arise, and when the purely defensive attitude 
became less and less necessary, increased attention was 
given to the codification of the mass of dogmas which had 
now_ grown up, and to giving them severally increased 
precision. The _ apologetic Fathers now give place to the 
dogmatic, the Imk between them being supplied by 


f A of dogmatic Christianity was obviously 

to be sought for in the doctrine of the trinity. Hence it 
was this which formed the main battleground of the 
various sects and parties in the Church from the beo-in- 
ning of the fourth century onwards. What relation “did 

toe first . Were the three Persons co-ordinate ? Was it 

•Godhead essence of the 

uoanead. All these, and many subordinate auestions 

began now to occupy the doctors of the Church ^ 

. That the Christie trinitarian docWne S took shape 

m Alexandria-that seething cauldron of speSon^! 
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ifltiring tlio second. CGntnry tlioro is no rcsison to doubt. 
But its earlier history is wrapped in. obscurity. Of the 
nature and extent of the intercourse between the schools 
of philosophy and the leaders of the Christian Church 
in the Delta city, we know nothing; yet that there 
was an intercourse is evident.^ Ammonius Saccas the 
reputed founder of Neo-Platonism (which was really 
founded in all essentials by the Platonic Jew, Philo in 
tiie first century b.c.), is by some writers alleged to have 
been a Christian, at least originally, though it is evident 
that during the period of his activity as a teacher, he was 
altogether outside the pale of the Church. The truth 
was probably that he took considerable interest in the 
new system, and probably visited the assemblies of the 
Cliiistians. He might oven have had himself initiated, 
as a means of ascertaining the nature of the Churches 
esoteiic doctrine* In any case, it is interesting and signifi- 
cant that the Christian urigen is said to have heen one of 
his pupils, in company with the Neo-Platonists Plotinus 
and Herrentiius. But whatever may have been the 
genesis of the doctrine, the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury found its definition the subject mainly occupying 
the attention of the Christian communities. The Judaic 
monotheism of the Babellians, in which trinitarianism is 
reduced to^ a shadow, was opposed by the paganising 
tendency of Arius, with wliom the logos or second Person, 
was a created being, subordinate in nature to the first. 
As yet the dogma had not attained the consistency 
rec|uisit6 for it as a fundamental thesis of Christian 
theology. The figure with whom its final formulation 
as the canon of orthodoxy is indissolubly associated, is 
that of Athanasius, (298-373), bishop of Alexandria. On 
the thesis of Athanasius it is unnecessary to dwell, since, 
after a desperate Btrugglo with Arianism, it obtained 
what proved a decisive victory at Nicsea, in 325, where 
it was erected by a large majority into the orthodox 
Christian doctrine, a position it has maintained through- 
out Christendom ever since. The attempts subsequently 

* Acijording to tlie critics the fourth Gospel was the immediate 
outcome of this intercourse. 
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made to mediate between the two parties, tlie disjintes 
about a word, and tlie political, social and religious dis« 
turbances caused by the question during the whole of 
the fourth century, lie entirely outside the history of 
philosophy. 

The last of the Church Fathers that need detain us is 
St. Augustine (353-412), bishop of Hippo, whose specula- 
tive career offers many points of interest, as connecting 
the ancient and the mediaeval world. Of Christian 


parentage, Augustine subsequently became Manichtuan, 
but after a time reverted to the creed of his youth. 
Augustine found a refuge from scepticism, like Descartes 
at a later time, in the certainty of self-consciousness. 
From this he argues the certainty of being, life, and 
knowledge, which he maintains are involved in the 
primary fact of self-consciousness. Reflection on the 
highest stage of Being ^ shows, he contends, that the 
reason in its acts of cognition and judgment pre-supposes 
certain fundamental principles, culminating in the eternal 
truth which unites them in that_ synthesis which is tanta- 
mount to the supreme all-embracing Idea of Plato or the 
Creative Reason of Aristotle, but which Augustine idenil! 
nes with the Christian Logos, That this identiflcation of 
i^nowledge or consciousness itself with the divinity is in- 
distinguishable from the Pantheism of the Neo-Platonists is 
obvious. ^ Indeed Augustine himself admits his Platonism, 
often designating Plato “ the true pbilosopher.” For liirn 
the distinction between Faith and Knowledge, Revelation 

^ prepara- 
tory stage to the other. Everywhere faith is the liinn- 

Pi^cedes Reason, although intrinsically Reason 

Inasmuch as God is whdom 

tie friend of God. God, as tie essential object of all 
knowledge, cannot be conceived under the categories 
which serve to determine mere objects of sense. Ho is 
great without quantity, good without quality, evorv- 
Resent irrespective of space, eternal apart from 

nraccidh.+,^n “ substance, since 

no accidents cm be predicated of him . The best definition 

that can be given is that of the essence of all things, for 
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OTitside of, and apart from, Mm, notliing exists. Since 
his being knows no limitation, lie is better defined in 
a negative than a positive manner. Being, knowledge, 
will, action, are in him one. In short, God is the unknow- 
able, absolute, and unconditioned fact which the known 
the relative, and the conditioned pre-supposes. But the 
character of Augustine as Christian dogmatist required 
that he siiould not stop at an unknowable God. Hence 
he proceeds to a consideration of the manifestation of God 
as revealed_ to us. This is nothing other than the doctrine 
ot tlie _trmity. Here again the agreement with the Neo- 

“ strong, ^ though the personal terminology 
0 tlie Cliiistian doctrine is formally maintained. Indeed 
Augustmo, so far as the letter went, actually put the 
coping-stone on the work of Athanasius, by nM only 
distinguishing tho Holy Ghost from the other Persons 

it with the logos; his doctrine heimr 
that m each ot the three Persons, the divine substance is 
equally present 

I hus to non-inetaphysica] ecclesiastics, Augustine might 
well appear tho champion of orthodoxy ; though looked 
at a little more closely, it would be difficult to find a 

chargeable.* 

With all his verbal adhesion to tho Christian dogma it is 
plain that pMiosoplucally ho is, in spite of himself, a 
llcitonist «:ind c,i Ptiiitlicist. Tiio world is for liim ‘‘dor 
Gottlxeit den ewigen Kleid.” The creative power ■with- 
diawn, cUid tlio world would disappear. Into Augustine’s 
fclieory ()f the freedom of the human will, which he identi- 
hed with the divine will, thereby opening a path to his 
predestinarian tbeology, and his controversy with Pelao'ius 
on this head, space precludes our entering. It is enou^dx 
to sttite that Augustine was, in the exoteric and practical 
side ol: his theology, as much the type and embodiment of 
the Ghnstiaii theologian, as he was in the esoteric and 
theoretical side of the Neo-Platonic philosopher. With 
Augustine the constructive period of Christian dogmatics 
hnally closes. The whole Christian scheme was now 

* The luibstigeB in wliicli Augustine repeatedly insists on the equal 
participation of Uie three Persons in every creative act, might have 
been written by SabelUus, , ® 
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essentials, and many of its particu- 
lars.^ All tliat remained was to apply this system to the 
details of life. Angnstine practically concludes the line 
of the ancient Christian Fathers, as his contemporary,. 
ProMos, that of the ancient pagan philosophers. In 
Augustine we take, as it were, a second, and this time a. 
final farewell of the ancient world. The curtain falls 
once more. It will rise again on a Catholic and feudal 
Europe, where the races of modern times furnish the 
chief actors. 


Among tbe best works on the Christian and semi»Ohristian specula- 


• 1 1 ” ^^nosiicisn^," ‘ llincyciopmdia Britan- 

nica, 9th ed., also separate articles, Basilicles, Carpocrates, Oerinthus, 
&c. ; French, Matter’s ‘Histoire du Gnostieisme ’ ; in German 
Baurs Drei erste Jahrhunderte dea Ohristenthums,’ Neandor’s 

translated in Bohn’s library), and among' 
Hilgenfelds hetzergeschichte,’ &c., &c. The original 
woiks of the early h athers are translated in the Ante-Nicene library. 
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MEDIiE7AL PHILOSOPHY. 


THE EAELIER SCHOOLMEN. 

The first representative of mediasval pLilosopliy occnnies’ 
SO fai as s^culation is concerned, a somewhat anomaloTis 
position. He stands like a solitary otelisk between the 
ancient world and the middle ages. 

Ihe rise and rapid decline of the pure Keltic civili- 
sation IS M interesting phenomenon in the history of 
medimval Europe. Its greatest architectural naonument 
remaining is the cathedral of Iona ; its greatest literarv 
mopment, the works of Johannes Sootus Erisrena. 
Erigena, the first medieval philosopher, is the solitary 
representative of Platonism among the schoolmen, if. 
in^ed, iio can be properly classed as a schoolman. 

The spirit of scholasticism, or at least of the earlier 
scholasticism, was one of subordination. The function of 
tlie reason was to act as the handmaid of dog:ma in 
defining, applying, justifying it; in Erigena, however! we 
see a much freer tendency. In him, Reason takes prece- 
dence of dogma, since even the dogmas laid down and 
mrmulated by the fathers, were arrived at by the help of 
Reason. Erigena is fond of saying that philosonhv and 
religion are one, that true philosophy is true religioif and 
vice mrsd. At the same time, he proceeds to explain the 
world on Platonic principles, into which the Christian 
scheme enters only incidentally, 

Scotus Erigena was born in Scotland, or Ireland Yit is 
uncertain which, though most probably the latter), about 
the par 800. _ Ho doubtless received bis education in one 
of the Muastic schools which then covered Ireland and 

iAeltic Jjiitain, and where Greek was still taught in 
conjunction witli Latin. In 84B he was called to the 
court of Charles the Bald of Erance, and entrusted with 
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the Chair of the Schola Platina, a position he retained for 
many years. The tradition which assigns to him an 
academical ipost in the University of Oxford, under Alfi ed 
the Great, is generally considered nnaiithentic. Scotns 
Erigena, in all probability, died in Paris about the 
year 877. 

Idle totality of all Being or Nature* falls, according to 
Erigena, under four classes j the Uncreated-Creating, the 
Created-Creating, tlie Created-Uncreating, and tlio Uiicrea- 

tile first and tliejlast of tliese classes, 
Uodxn His pure essence is indicated ; the former denoting 
God as the ground of all Being, the latter as the final end 
and goal of all things. The second, -which stands in direct 
opposition to the fourth, and the third, which is similarl-y 
opposed to the first, comprise the totality of real or related 
existence. It may he remarked that the first three 
classes aie discoverahle in both Plato and Aristotle, not 
to qieak of later thinkers, while the fourth is plainly 
indicated by the Neo-Platonic writers. Of .the fi-ve hooks 
into which the philosophical treatise of Erigena is divided, 
the hist tieats of God as the XJncreated-Creating ; as that 
in and through which everything exists. He is the begin- 
I'he middle, and the end, and hence, says Eri<’-ioi!i, 
justly regarded as the unity of three Persons. This trini- 
tarian conception inay also be viewed in another light, as 
the uriity of being, willing, and knowing, or again of essence, 
potentiality, and actuality. The same trinity is discover- 
able in the soul of man, the “image of God,” it matters not 
whether we adopt the first of the classifications just given, 
which was that of Augustine, or the second, wliiJh is that of 
the other Eatbers. In agreement with Augustine, Erigena 
demos any of tlm categories of thought to the es.soiiee of 
God, who he insists can best be defined as pure mthirui. 

^ passage or progression is to the subject-matter 
book which deals with the created, which 
IS also creating. This is nothing other than the system 
Katonio ideas, or ideal prototypes, in other words, 
the fopos which embraces all things as the beginning, in 

seen, Erigena employs the -word Nature as synnny- 
Svatle. “““"‘I of tbe world Is 
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wliicli all tilings were created, as tlie wisdom in wliich 
they were intuited. Althougli created, they are neverthe- 
less eternal, inasmiich as the process of creation is not in 
time, hut co-eval with time. As with the Neo-Platonists 
these principles stand to each other in a graduated order 
of paiticipation. P hey comprise within them the principles 
and forms of all real things, which are only real in so far 
as they participate in the essence of these forms. It is 
thus that they may he regarded as the direct causes and 
piinciples of the real world, or of that nature which is 
created, hut ^does not itself create. This complex of 
individual objects forms the theme of the third hook. The 
latter comprises a cosmology with wdiich, hy a process of 
allegorisation, the Biblical is forced into accordance. Man 
is^ the ojjiciuci c7'6{ituT(iTU'}u, in whom the consciousness 
of the whole lower creation is gathered up. He is 
now out of paradise, inasmuch as he is divided from 
God hy the sense- world. But this is not the end of his 
being. He is destined to a reconciliation with God, a 
reahsorption in the divine essence. Bespecting this, the 
foiirth and lifth books treat. In these the Pantheism of 
Erigena is most pronounced. 

Evil has no substantial existence, since the ground 
and essence of all reality is God. Similarly evil has no 
positive cause. It is incausale. Free will, to which many 
have referred the existence of evil, only determines it- 
self to evil, through want of knowledge, that is, through 
our mistaking evil for good. (We call the attention of 
the reader to the fact that this is an echo of the Sokratio 
doctrine.) Since its object is a mistaken one, since it is 
evil, and therefore negation, the will remains unsatisfied, 
its end being unaccomplished. This we term punishment,, 
and therefore that only can be punished which does not 
exist. The . purpose of punishment is hence, not. the 
destruction of the substance of the sinner, but merely 
the accident of this substance, the misdirected, and there- 
fore essentially negative, will. On this ground Erigena 
insists with Origen on the ultimate union of all things^ 
in God, on the reahsorption of the whole creation intoi 
the substance from which it sprang, after all that ia| 
evil, negative in it, has been finally purged awayj 

1 
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TMs re-aT3Sorj)tion slionld logically exclude individuality ; 
but Erigena does not apj^ear to con tern j)late tliis, at least 
more than to a limited extent. The antitheses of ci'eator 
and created, heaven and earth, male and female, indeed 
disappear, hut the individuality remains, though in what 
sense it is difficult to determine. As in the order of crea- 
tion, so in the order of absorption or deification, there 
are degrees according to purity, or the reverse. 

The great work of Erigena, Be Bivisione Naturw, is 
written in the form of a dialogue between a master and 
disciple. 

Anselm. 

pass over a period of two hundred years, durin^^ 
which no names of special note occur in the schools. Tliis 
brings us to the eleventh century, a most important one 
in the history of Scholasticism, since it gave birth to two 
of its most prominent figures, Anselm and Abelard. Tlie 
former was born in 1035 at Aosta. He was educated first 
at Avranches and subsequently at the Abbaie de Bee in 
Hormandy, where he followed Lanfranc as prior, and 
afterwards as abbot. In the archbishopric of Canterburv 
which he occupied from 1089 till hisWth in 1099, he 
was also a successor of Lanfranc. 

With Anselm philosophy becomes avowedly the hand- 
maid of theology. Its object is the justihcation of dog- 
matics, although its procedure, Anselm declares, must 
be independent of dogma. In Erigena we saw that the 
idea of personality and conscious volition in the Godhead 
and the world-order (the fundamental feature in all 
theology- as such,— Christian or otherwise— the feature 
which distinguishes it from metaphysic proper), wm 
left very much in abeyance. In Anselm, on the con- 
trary, as might be expected, it assumes a mucli more 
prominent place, since Anselm was no searcher after 
truth, but a philosophical advocate on behalf of tlie doc- 
trines of the Church. His chief wrork is the Brodoginm, 
which contains the first serious attempt to base theology 
on the _so-ea]led ontological argument. Anselm argims 
the existence of God from the mere conception of a 
enpreme being -which obtains in the mind. All things 
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fhfs by predicates, point to 
IS ultimate concept, just as the predicate great points 

to the concept greatness, the predicate good to good- 

in defining God 

fj dialogues de%m- 

illLt if Anselm de- 
velopes the thesis that the being of the real world is es- 

^ negatiTe, and in this way explains creation out 
of nothmg ; the meaning of which is that the being of the 
world 18 the negation of the being of the Deitv. Its 
purpose IS the glory of the Deity, to which even the fall of 

A enabling man to become conscious 

of that glory. The freedom of the will is also dealt with 
in a libertarian sense. ’ 

Anselm occiqiies the position of a link between the 
Platonism of Erigena and his successors, and the pure 
Aristotelianism of the schoolmen proper. The great 
scholastic controversy— Nominalism versus Eealism -was 
jet to come, although near at hand. Its immediate 
starting-point may be considered the, in the first instance, 
purely timological ]polemic of Anselm against Eoscellinus, 
canon of Ohampiegne, whose doctrine on the subject of the 
trinity tended in the direction of Tritheism. Anselm in 
this dispute takes the realist position against Eoscellinus 
who is the representative of the most extreme nominalism, 
ihe foimer, like all his predecessors, and in spite of the 
Aiistotelian tendency of much of his own thought, had 
never doubted that universals were to be regarded with 
Plato as having a substantive existence apart from the 
particulars and singulars in which they were realised. 
The latter maintained the then paradoxical Tand in truth 
e(3[ually one-sided) position that universals had no signifi- 
cance except as words, that they were Jicbtus vocis. It is 
noticeable how the great metaphysical problem which had 
occupied the ancients — the relation of matter and form—* 
was now becoming^ whittled down to a mere logical or 
even psychological issue, in which its kernel was entirely 
lost and its bearings totally changed. It is remarkable 
also how this mere question of the schools was made the 
arena for the strife of Church parties and the battleground 
of twelfth-century orthodoxy and heresv. At fii’st the 

I 2 
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weight of the Church’s authority was thrmT-n ,• j. j.i 

realist scale. This was to be expfctecT uS n, 7 

the heterodox theological attitude of the first ^ 

tiye of uomiualisni, but also because it 

ception tlie foremost place besides ^ setise-j)ei’- 

siorsi 


Abelakb. 

Tlie leading representative of the nrent c ,.7 i <- 
controversy was Abelard (born 1079) a mtito ^^ ?ii f 
w Palais, near Nantes. He studied « + ‘‘Pot, 

Eoscellinus, and afterwards in PaSs imdcr t? 

William of OliamiDGaiiN" TP a lac. .u lioahist 

with the teachino-bf either but r ^ .fh'ssati.sfaction 

latter, which led“ AbekiS’to ch&^? 
pnbhc disputation. This enclediri Lrdf f 

SSl2-““S,2Srs''f i' 

g«»fest dMactiokn of fho’o.o noo)' 
scholars flocked from all sicfes to heir the W 

he had literally driven from piri« whom 

of tt. g^t C.“oS ooS'ofS .‘'-o 

at the same time nominated canon being 

It was now that the ronmnffA a-t-? i 
was destined to overshadow tL vXlo of 
sequent career, and which his o-ivnn + +i « sub- 

schoolman the undyino- nlace'^tm * ^'alecticifm and 

ISrl or Ahtkrd’s ^palnton^lZ °/y 

devotion. A subsequent secret^narli thon<A^“p“’^' 
time It appeased the indignation of 
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prevent tlie perpetration of tlie crime wliiclij to a laro-e 
extent, sliattered Abelard’s subsequent life. He was not 
boin tor tlie cloisters, and bis attempt to retire from 
active work to tbe abbey of St. Denis was a failure. He 
leajDpeaied as teacber, seemed to be re^ainin^ bis old 
popularity, was condemned on a charge of heresy, again 
ned from tbe world, this time into tbe wilderness, was 
sought out by the students, again induced to teach, was 
once more driven by new dangers to tbe desolate abbey, 
Ijildas de Rbuys, in Brittany, whence was penned bis 
sbare^ of the well-known correspondence with Heloise. 
The final blow to Abelard’s reputation was tbe fiasco of 
bis attempt to answer St. Bernard, to whom bis dialectics 
were an abomination. Condemned once more for heresy, 
Abelai d was on bis way to plead bis cause in person 
at Rome when bis health broke down, and be died shortly 
after, on the 21st of Apnil, 1142, at the priory of St. Marcel. 
He was buried at tbe convent of tbe Paraclete (erected by 
bis own^ scholars), of which Heloise, who subsequently 
shared bis tomb, was Superior. Their bones, after manv 
vicissitudes, now lie in Pere la Chaise. ^ 

Abelard was in a sense tbe founder of Scholasticism, 
that is, tbe method of philosophising (for a system 
Scholasticism was not), which has for its end the rational 
formulation of the Church’s doctrines. In Abelard we 
first find that exclusive ascendency of Aristotle, which 
is its main characteristic. Plato, before the chief store- 
house for the philosopher and theologian, henceforth 
remained a sealed book until the Renaissance. It was 
Abelard, too, who fixed the question of universal as the 
central one. In antagonism alike to the extreme Realism 
of William of Champeaux, and the extreme Nominalism of 
Roscellinus, he maintained, formally at least, the Aristo- 
telian position, umversalia in rebus. We say formally, as it 
is doubtful how far Abelard saw the metaphysical 
bearings of the question. But at least he joined with the 
Nominalists in ascribing full reality only to sensible 
concretes, while he repudiated the flatus vocis doctrine, 
proclaiming the existence of the universal in the concrete, 
and declaring it to emerge in the act of predication. 

The doctrine of Abelard has been termed conceptualism ; 
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but tlie applicability of tliis defiignation rests upon tlie 
assitmption tliat Abelax’d concerned himself with the mere 
psychological question of the mental subsistence of the 
universal. It is most probable that he never clearly- 
grasped the distinction between the metaphysical and the 
psychological problems. He was pre-eminently a logician 
who took delight in dialectical combats for their own 
sake, as his contemporaries of the sword took delight in 
combats with the lance for their own sake. With ethics, 
however, Abelard occupied himself to some extent, and 
some of his observations in this department are acute, and 
in certain points even anticipate the remarks of modern 
thinkers, although awe of the Church’s authority pre- 
vented him from treating the subject in any thorough 
manner* 
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THE AEABIAHS AND JEWS. 


We mnst turn aside now from tlie Scliools of Cattolio 
Europe, witli tlie controversy raging between Nominalism 
and Kealisin, where Aristotle was being exploited in the 
intei’est of the Church, to a series also of Aristotelian 


thinkers, trained, not in the fathers, but in the Koran, 
and who appear first of all in the East, and afterwards in 
Spain. For their acquaintance with the writings of the 
Stagiiite, the Arabians were largely indebted to the 
Nestorian Christians of Syria. The physician of the 
Prophet himself was a Nestorian. But it was not until 
the reign of the Abbassides, in the eighth century, that 
the medical and philosophical Greek literature came 
generally into rogue with the learned Saracen. The first 
Arabian translation of Aristotle dates from the beginning 
of the ninth century. 

About the same time, or rather later, flourished Alkendi, 
to whom the English Eoger Bacon was much indebted. 
He was the first to attempt to place the Islamite theology 
on a rational basis. As Professor Wallace observes 


(Encyclojmdia BrUannka, 9th ed., art. “ Arabian Phi- 
losophy”), “there were schoolmen amongst the believers 
in the Koran, no less than amongst the Latin Chris- 
tians. At the very moment when IVIohammedanism came 
into contact with the older civilisations of Persia, Baby- 
lonia, and vSyria, the intellectual habits of the new converts 
created difiiculties with i*egai\l to its very basis, and jDX’Oved 
themselves a prolific source of diversity in the details 
of interpretation.” 

Looking at the philosophical problem from the point of 
view of Mohammedan monotheism, the difficulty was to 
reconcile the ascription of manifold attributes to a being 
wliose essenee was unity. The next in interest was the 
relation of the Divine omnipotence to the freedom of the 
human will. But the pliilosophical genius of the Semitic 
mind was not sufficiently great to deal with these questions 
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satisfactorily to itself -without the assistance of European 
thought. It is a note-worthy circumstance that the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle appears in its purest form in the 
Middle Ages, in the works of the Arabian writers. 
Next to Alkendi comes the so-called Alfarabi, who died 
A.D. 950. His philosophy was buried in the darkness 
of a secret order, such was the suspicion with which his 
rationalising tendencies were regarded. 

One of the _ most important of the philosophers of the 
East, was Avicenna (horn 980). In him the question of 

oiD.indjli&iix ^xi(^ EiG&iIisbgl rGsolvG^ i*fcs©lfj nDlj ciftoi* 

manner of Abelard in tbe West, by a destmctive criticism 
of tbe rival theories, but by a recognition of tbeir equal 
justification. According to Avicenna, all miiversals exist 
ante res in tbe Divine understanding, in rehus, as tbe real 
predicates of things, and ^ost res, as tbe abstract concepts 
formed by tbe human mind. At tbe bead of Avicenna’s 
me'^pbysic stands the absolutely simple, necessary, and 
peifect essence. This is tbe Good towards wbicb every- 
thing tends, and from its participation in wbicb its relative 
perfection is derived. Notwithstanding its unity, this 
piinciple embraces as determinations of its thought, tbe 

distinguished from tbe merely contingent) in 
all Teal objects. Ojiposed to this abstract principle of /orm, 

IS the Jiyleov matter, Tbe^ matter of Avicenna is, like that of 
Aristotle, Plato, and tbeir successors, merely the principle 
of limitation, of non-being, of contingency, in wbicb the 
whole sense- world partakes ; in other words, tbe principle 
01 plurality and potentiality, as against that of unity and 
actuality, mture is tbe synthesis of these fundamental 
principles. Tbe passage from tbe higher to the lower is to 

conceived as eternal. The cause wbicb gives reality to 
things is eq^ually necessary to preserve their reality. It is 
an error to suppose that once brought into being, objects 
would remain so of themselves. Avicenna, as a natural 
cons^q^uence of this doctrine, teaches tbe eternity of the 

^ It is unnecessary to enter upon the manner in which 
Ayioenna hnngs this dualistic system into couforruty 

creed. SutSce it to say, tliat any 
contradiction hetween the doctrine of reason and the 
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revelation of the Prophet, is to him an impossibility. In 
practice he advocates asceticism as a means of freeing: 
the soul from the bondage of matter, and raising it to 
the intelligible -world, which is its proper destination. 

A1 (jhazzali (born 1059) represents the sceptical side of 
Arabian philosophy, as Avicenna does the mystical. 
His work maybe described, like that of the late Dean 
Ifensel s Limits of Eeligioiis I’hoiight,’ and Mr. Balfour’s 
Defence of 1 hilosophic Doubt,’ as an effort to resuscitate 
a popular theology by a demonstration that philosophic 
toiiCGptions^ arc as TinrBliabiG, and as snscoptible to 
criticism, as tliose of common, experience, ‘wliicli 
pliiiosopliy pretends to undermine. Tlie conseqnence of 
tliosc^epticism of A1 G-liazzali was tlie triumph thron^hout 
tile Last of unphilosophic il Mohammedan orthodoxy. 

bpain became henceforth the chief theatre of Saracen 
learning. 


The first figure that strikes us in the Moorish Empire is 
Abu Beker, who was born at Saragossa, towards the end 
of the eleventh century. He wrote only small treatises 
most of which are lost. The most famous of these, ‘ The 
Guide of the Hioncly, treats of the stages through which 
the soul lises from the instinct that it possesses in common 
with the lower animals, to the active intellect, which is an 
etnaiiation of the IDeity IliniBolf. This is, as with Avicenna, 
by a progressive freeing of itself from the potentiality and 
multiplicity of sense, Abu Beker is chiefly interesting as 

leading up to the greatest of all the Mohammedan thinkers, 
Averroes. 


Averroes was born at Cordova in the year 1120, and died 
in^ Morocco, as physician, in the last year of the oentury^ 
His vcneiation for Aristotle amounted almost to adoration, 
liis works chiefly consisting of coinineiitaries on the master, 
Aveiioes is strong in his polemic against the doctrine 
of croatimi out of nothing, and in his rehabilitation of the 
Ai istotelian jiriuciplo of evolution. "What is called crea- 
tion is Tiotliing l:>ut the ^ transition from potentiality to 
actuali ty. Matter ( on bains within it all forms, according 
to their possikTity; tlmy do not require to be super- 
induced upon it from without, as in the Platonic doctrine 
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of AYicenna, but to be merely evolved, tbe distinction 
betweeen 'potentiality or possibility, Le., matter, and actuality, 
i.e., form, existing only in our limited thought, The 
philosopher should recognise this. He should see that the 
oft-repeated question as to whether chaos or matter has 
preceded or followed order or form, from his point of 
has no meaning, since the merely temporal distinction of 
possibility and actuality is for him merged in the hio*her 
category of necessity. Averroes found in his religion what 
he was expounding in a rational form, shadowed forth in 
images and symbols. Only a few could attain the hicrliest 
goal, viz. philososophical truth ; for the rest, the popular 
creed was necessary. With Averroes the series of the 
Saracen thinkers closes. Their influence is readily discover- 
able in the writings of Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, 
and indeed, all the later schoolmen. 

Before proceeding to again take up the thread of Western, 
speculation proper, we must cast" a glance at the con- 
temporary Jewish philosophy, a type of which we may 
find in Maimonides. This, although possessing no espe- 
cial bearing on what immediately follows, will have its 
importance when we come to treat of Spinoza. 

The Jewish philosophy of the middle ages consists 
partly in the Kabbala, which was a secret doctrine, 
claiming great antiquity, but in all probability not dating 
from earlier than the middle of the ninth century ; and 
partly in a Judaistio Aristotelianism, traceable immediately 
to the Arabian thinkers, especially Averroes. The doctrine 
of the Kabbala is comprised in two books, called respectively 
Jezirah, or Creation, and SoJiar, or Illumination. It is the 
former book which contains the original Kabbalistio 
doctrine, the latter being avowedly the production of a 
Spanish Jew of the thirteenth cent ary. It will suffice to 
state that the doctrines contained in these books are simply 
a mixture of Heo-Blatonic, Heo-Pythagorean, Parsic, and 
other theosophies. 

The Moorish Empire was the happy hunting-ground of 
all searchers after knowledge and speculative freedom in 
the middle ages. In spite of not unfrequent bursts of 
intolerance, thought was probably freer in Spain than in 
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any other European country. It was not alone Mussulman 
t linkers and scholars that found a home there • Christians 

Escorial ea^ ^ produced the Alhambra and the 

iSSaT Anosbtoa aad 

The first Jewish philosopher of any note is Avicehron 
author ot the work Fans YitBe, much quoted by S. 
schoolmen. He was born at the beginnino- of the el^entl? 
century, at Malaga, and died aboutloTO. maS Iw 
m the universality of the opposition of Matter and Form 

thrmShrmt'thf! Difierentia),. 

mov f wnlo -1 the intelligible and 

coninLTirm'^® \v“if >ridissoluble 

conjimction. Will alone transcends this opposition and 

hence^ cannot be defined, but only seized by intnitSb 

Avicebron was a pronounced Pantheist, and his work was 

Moses Ben Maimon, orMaimonides, who was a native of 
Cordova, was born 1135, and died, 1204, at Cairo. He was 
alike among his eo-roligionists and the outer worl^ht- 
most highly esteemed of all the mediseval Hebrew thinkers 
y though much influenced liy his Mohammedan con- 
tomporaries and predecessons in the field of philosophical 
.loscaroh, having si^udiod under the famous Averroes ho 

with assiduity the writings of 
Aristotle himself. He was a voluminous writer, not onlv 
on plulosophy but also on law and medicine. His main 
doctrines were the impossibility of predicating any 
positive attnbute.s of the Deity; witli this wa! con^ 
nectod his division of all existence into the Makrokosmos 
and Mila'okosmos, terms which play such a large part 
among;^tho alchemists and the pseudo-physicists of a later ■ 

devotion to Aristotle, 

1 iused to admit the eternity of the world a parte ante. 

1 lie divine intelligence is, according to liis doctrine 
connected with the singular or individual through the 

luiuan intolhgence. In itself it only contains the 
universal ionns of things. 

I ho wiitings of Maimonidos soon became widely cireu- 
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tliroii^r'^hk commented upon. It was cliiafly 
tniough ins contemporary, Gorsonides, tliat tliev 

made known to the Gentile world. ^ 


were 


the later schoolmen. 

Albertos Magnus. 

T*his eminent schoolman and vAmi+c^ .-..Art.* * 
horn in Swabia, about the year^ 1193, reSS^o- Tis 
vSr ^^iyersity of pidua. In his thirty-® iih 

Domint?,?nal1 as professor In the 

Part! w amongst them Strasbourg mid 

Pans, but subsequently returned to Coloo-no at a timA 

tion^ Aquinas was beginning to achieve distinc- 

d^Ad' in A? 'pandering in France and Germany, he 

r"i»? 

eNDoSd tL“A^^-T+ r® schoolmen to 

atXe 1mA Pj^ilosophy in systematic order, 

at tJie same time taking account of its various AriTiinn 

commentators, and to sSek to bring th^ whole mSs~ 

original form and later developments — into possible 

harumny with ecclesiastical dogma. He expounds Ms 

modified version of “ the philosopher ” in 1 series of 
writings whicli form a 1 fc>eiie& ot 

Aristorelian text. His them-v 

identical wltL +La+ r a ■ ^ ^ ° Unnmrsal is no,arly 

in fhA d— “ • Avicenna. It is universale ante rem 

A 11 u ' umversale post rem as the mental eononnf 
f careful to separate the Trinitarian doctrino V 
he_ Ohnrch and the dogmas connected tlierowith from his 

He none 

v.nm; 7^7 ■. of the eternity of the world 

holding fast in this case to the Church dogma of a crfitinn 
in time. Albertus, with Aristotle and 1^7.? It f - 
the materiality of the soul and its indopendoiK^^i/ tho 
Mr so fe, as its Biataaoo is o.«oetn.d%“io„“h « fa 
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respect of it as an active agent in tlie real world. Tlie 
etliics of Albertns rest entirely on tlie jorinciple of the 
freedom of the will. His attempt to combine the 
Aristotelian morality with the Christian is more ingenious 
than snccessfhL 

Thomas Aquinas. 

Thomas of Aquino, horn 1225, at the castle of his father, 
a Neapolitan coniit, is the central figure among the later 
schoolmen. liis abilities being early recognised, he was 
sent to the Dominican School in Cologne, where Albertns 
Magnus was then lecturing. He followed Albertns to 
Paris, and back again to Cologne, there assuming the 
position of M agister Stndentinm. He subsequently gave 
courses of lectures in most of the chief universities of 
Europe, while at the same time engaged in alStairs of State, 
both in Fi’anco and Italy, and active in all the public 
business of the Church. He died in 1274. 

Thomas Aquinas may be described as the spirit of 
Scholasticism incarnate. His Summa Theologia is an 
attempt to realise the scholastic ideal of an all-embracing 
system of knowledge comprehending philosophy proper, 
theology, and such physical speculations of an alchemistic 
character, which then did duty for science. 

The grand principle on which Aquinas based his 
system was that there were two sources of knowledge, — 
revelation and reason. Tlie chief chai'acteristic of revela- 
tion is the inysteiious and incomprehensible guise in 
which its truths are conveyed, but which are to he 
believed in spite of this. Tlio channels of revelation are 
the Hebi'ew Scriptures and Church tradition. 

The Eeason of Aquinas is not to be confounded with 
the individual reason. It is the other main source of 
knowledge, its arteiy being the writings of the Greeks, 
especially of Plato and Aristotle. In both these two 
channels of knowledge there is a higher and a lower 
sphere, the latter of which, alone, man can hope to attain. 
Though distinct for us, in the last resort, Eeason and 
revelation alike draw from the same ultimate source, 
namely, God, or the Absolute One. Thomas Aquinas did 
for the Christian theology what Averroes did for the 
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Moslem, and Maimonides for the Jewish. He sitppljed it 
with a fairly coherent, philosophical dress. In his theory 
of the universal, Aquinas follows his master, Alhertiis 
Magnus, who, as we have seen, in his turn follows 
Avicenna. Eealism (whether Platonic or Aristotelian') 
and Nominalism, alike have their relative justification! 
in the agreement of things with the eternal ideas consists 
iheir truth; in the agreement of our thoughts with the 
things, consists the truth for us. The connection between 
the metaphysic and theology of Aquinas is seen when he 
comes to treat of Form as independent Substance, in which 
way the existence of spiritual being is explained tL 
angels of Aquinas like those of Philo, are simX 
persoiiifierl nnxversals. 

In treating the Scholastic period generally, but more 
especially a winter like Aquinas, it if hard to say where 
philosophy^ ends and theology begins, for in mite of 
® primary distinction, we find the theoloo-ical 
method nanied pervading the whole current of Ms thou^S^ 
as of that of the Schoolmen generally. ^ * 

termed, on the thought, and more than all on The 

hyThTcmupithSv h measuied 

limited space we can afford or 

indeed, that it is necessary, to devote to him in a work 

like the present. “ Were the imnortj,,-,!!^ .r ^ , 

determined by the number of its adheiUts audit 

even many who spa in caiiea. liiere are 

?o?e L?o XIt/ P^^l‘^^ophic7l reason.” "The Sesint 

K SeafS’ciri 



aMeady obtained the 

order to which he had beloved Thme f m 1 Dominican 
OT question, whatever may he our oniSL 1? +f 
scholastic philosophv in o-euprii J 
Thomas in particular ttiit i-,^. or of that of St 

acutest intellects that ive eviriived Th 

vex xAvtJu. me services he 
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Ims rendered in giving precision to philosopHcal termin- 
ology must alone, apart from all question of the particular 
tenets associated with his name, render him deserving of 
the gratitude of all subsequent thinkers. 

Duns Scotus, 

John Duns Scotus, the precise year and place of whose 
birth are somewhat' uncertain, though the probabilities 
seem in favour of a Scottish origin, flourished during the 
latter half of the thirteenth centuiy. He is reported to 
have studied at Merton College, Oxford, where he became 
remarkably proficient in all branches of learning, especially 
mathematics. In 1301 he was appointed Professor of 
Philosophy at Oxford, and attracted great attention, a 
flxct expressed in the legend that no less than thirty 
thousand students attended his classes. He acquired his 
title of ‘‘Doctor Subtilis,” on account of the dialectical 
ingenuity he displayed in his defence of the doctrine of 
the immaculate conception, a dogma which was main- 
tained by the Franciscans, to whom Scotus belonged, 
against the Dominicans. He died, it is said, in the thirty- 
fifth year of his age at Cologne, in November, 1308. 

Though the Scotists, or followers of Scotus, continued, 
till the close of the Scholastic period, the rivals of the 
Thomists in the learned world, it must not be supposed 
til at he was any the less a realist in philosophy than 
Aquinas himself; indeed, Scotus may be regarded as 
representing the harder and more uncompromising form 
of the realist doctrine. He also indicates a reaction 
against the eclecticism of Aquinas in another respect. 
Aquinas, as we know, gave to I'eason an amount of 
authority independent of dogma; Scotus, on the other 
hand, will not admit of any other channel of knowledge 
than the ecclesiastical one. In accordance with this 
position, he rejects the ontological arguments offered by 
Aquinas in favour of the existence of the Deity, whose 
being and attributes he proclaims altogether outside the 
sphere of reason. The most important of the writings of 
Scotus consisted of commentaries on Aristotle and Lom- 
bardus. His strength consists rather in negative criticism 
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than in constructive thought. This is connected, according 
as we view it, either as cause or consequence of his 
inndamental position, which amounted to denyino- for the 
reason any sphere of use other than that of tindm-mining 
Its own pretensions. To him who proclaimed the ui^ 
conditional acceptance of the Church’s doctrines in their 
very letter as the primary duty, it was not likely that 
any attempt at constructing a rational theology would 

find inuch favour Scotus is what Occam was still more, 
a Christian A1 Ghazzali. 

to Scotus, are constiiutedof Form 
and Matter combined. The principle of individuation he 
™ The special individual determination or 

tlie ihisness (7i»cce«te) imposes itself as Form on the 
Matter which is constituted of generic and snecific 
character. The essence of individuation is distinguish- 
able in the things as well as in the intellect, although it 
has no existence separable from them, i.e. the Universal 
IS not merely potentially present in the object, but 
^2 -I ®°otus IS particularly strong in his assertion 

declares capable of 

self-determination without motive. It will be sufficiently 

fliat by his doctrine of the 
Lhisness (heeccezias), or principle of individuation, not 
implying any limitation or deterioration of the What- 
ness, or quiddity, but rather the completion and perfecting 
of it, Scotus has discarded the last remnant of the older 

Recording to which the sense element, or 
the principle of individuation was 

1 iT? f file perfection of the 

universal /otire, which inhered in it. 


William of Occam. 

William, born at Occam (now Ockham), in Suirev a. 
Franciscan and pupil of Duns Scotus, was for some time 
professor in_ Paris. Opposed to the temporal power of the 
iiexaicliy, in accorciance with the principles of his order 
h,e tlirew himself "vvitli ardour into fho mn-fH-ini- i-\n+ ^ 

the French Monarchy and the Papacy on the side of the 
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former. Persecxited by tbe papal party, he fled to Padua, 
and subsequently to Munich, where he placed himself 
under the protection of Ludwig of Bavaria. He died in 
Munich about the year 1347. 

In William of Occam, the swan of scholasticism sang its 
death-song. For from Occam’s new arguments and re- 
statement of the position of Nominalism, which he 
ardently championed, resulted the bankruptcy of the 
school-philosophy. Occam was as much opposed to 
Scotism, the dominant philosophy of his order, as he 
was to the Thomism of the Dominicans. His definition 
of a Universal is interesting. “ A Universal is,” he 
says, ‘‘a particular intention of the mind, itself capable 
of being predicated of many things, not for what it pro- 
perly is itself, but for what those things are ; so that 
in so far as it has this capacity it is called Universal, but 
in so far as it is one form really existing in the mind, it 
is called singular.” 

With Occam the great controversy respecting Univer- 
sals became consciously narrowed to a purely psycho- 
logical issue. . The coincidence between much in his 
writings with the doctrines of the later English Em- 
p)iricist school is, allowing for scholastic terminology 
striking. According to Occam, the Species (intelligibiles) 
of the Scotists are superfluous entities. It is rather 
the actus intelUgendi itself which is the sign of the thing. 
By sign, William understands that by which one thing 
is distinguished from another thing. He draws a line 
between natural signs, or signs of objects over which 
our will has no control, and those general terms formed 
in the mind which can be called up and dismissed 
at pleasure. The former constitute our perceptions or 
thoughts of things, the latter are merely states or modi- 
fications of the soul caused by these perceptions. But it 
would be just as irrational to suppose that even the first 
of these, i.e, our necessary thoughts, or our perceptions 
through sense, resemble the things perceived, as to 
suppose that the sigh resembles the pain which causes it, 
or the smoke the fire. Here we have a plain statement, 
albeit couched in scholastic phraseology, of the ordinary 
empirical doctrine of a world of “ things-in-themselves,” 

K 
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wMcli are tlio cause of onr perceptions but concerning 
wMeli we know notliing more. The second order of signsy 
our ideas or general concepts, have, according to Occam, 
no connection whatever with things, but are merely built 
up of our perceptions of things and serve to indicate 
these. They are mere words or names, having no more 
resemblance to the perceptions which gave rise to them 
than the latter in their turn have to the things by 
which they are causecL 

The principle of Occam’s philosophical method is well 
expressed in his favourite maxim : entia non sunt muUijM- 
canda p'seter necessitatem. Sufficiunt singularia, et ita tales 
res universales omnino frustra jponuntur. He makes short 
work of distinctions which, until then, had passed as the 
common property of the learned. The same tendency to 
simplification is observable in his theology. Like his 
master Duns, he denies the possibility of basing theology 
on reason. 

^ With William of Occam, the philosophy of the Church 
virtually closes. After him there is no original figure. 
The various schools continued to furnish writings and 
disputations up to the period of the Eenaissance, and even 
later, but there is little to record concerning them. 

Among tLe best works giving a general view of the philosophy 
of the Middle Ages may be mentioned Haureati, de Za pliilosopJm 
scelastique (2 Veil. Par. 1850); KaulicJi^ Geschichte der soliolastisclien 
FMlosopJiie (Prague, 1863) ; Stocld, GescMcfde der FMlosophie des 
Mittelaiters (Mainz, 1862^66) ; Prantl, GescJi. der Logic im 'Abend-’ 
Unde. Maurice, Medijeval j, Philosophy, in Vol. I. of his Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, which contains perhaps the best and fullest 
English monograph on the subject. For the Arabians and Jews 
may be consulted Mun\ Melanges de pMlosopMe juire et arabe (Pari& 
1859) ; Ernest Renan^ Averroes et V averrotsme (Paris, 1852 ; 2nd E<£ 
1865) ; Geiger y Moses ben Maimon (Breslau, 1850) ; also Beery BhU<h 
Sophie imd pMlosophiscJie ScJiriftsteller der Juden (Leipsic, 1852). 

About the time that Scholasticism was declining, a curious 
movement sprang up in (Germany. This was the so-called 
“German Mysticism” of tlio fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. It is in the main concomitant with the rise of 
that German national literature which was brought to an 
untimely end by the Thirty Years’ War. This mystical 
movement may be said to have originated with the Master 
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EcTihart, who, tired of the teachings of the schools, broke 
away from them in a direction which led directly to Jacob 
Bohme, and indirectly to the Lutheran Eeformation. 
Johannes Tanler, of Strasbourg, may be also mentioned as 
one of the leaders of this movement. Though he did not 
add rnnch in substance to the speculations of Eckhart, he 
was possessed of a literary style which his predecessors 
lacked, and thus contributed to popularise them. 

The most important work of this school in its influence 
on German thought was one by an unknown author, sub- 
sequently published by Luther as “ A German Theology” 
{Byn deutscJi Theologia), The burden of the whole school 
is the evil and unreality of the phenomenal wmrld ; true 
reality only being recognised in a world outside the limits 
of time and space to which man must attain ere ho rises to 
his higher life. We have in them an apt illustration of 
history repeating itself. To Eckhart and his followers, as 
to Plotinus, the goal of the reason is found in the absolute 
all-embracing Unity wherein all difference is abolished, 
Indeed this German Mysticism .of the later Middle Ages 
is little but a reproduction of Neo-Platonic theories, con- 
siderable as was its practical influence and results. 

On the German Mystics the host work is Fraeger's Geschichte der 
deutsdien Mystih im Mittdalter (lat Part, Lcipsio, 1875) ; Rosenhraniz, 
I)er Deutsche Mystik, Konigsberg, 1836). In French, Albert Barran, 
Mude.8 stir qmlqiics tendevices du mysticisme avant la reformation 
(Strasbourg, 1868). 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE EENAISSAYOE. 

Feudalism was in mins. Industry and Commerco were 
lising into pow er. Catliolicisin was rapidly disintegrating 
as a system even in spiritual matters, while as a con- 
trolling factor in the affairs of the world it was merely 
one, by no means the greatest, among several contending 
forces. The philosophy of the schools was everyw^here in 
disrepute among earnest and independent thinkers. The 
art of printing had just been invented, and was of itself 
revolutionising older habits of thought. The New World 
w^as being opened up by enterprising Spanish and Portu- 
guese mariners. And last, but not least, Constantinople 
had but recently fallen before the crescents and horsetails 
of Mahomet II., and its treasures, literary and artistic, 
been, in consequence, dispersed throughout the Western 
World. Such was Europe as the fifteenth century closed, 
and the sixteenth opened. Among a crowd of diverse, yet 
connected factors, each contributing its quota to the for- 
mation of the mental character of an epoch, it is difficult 
to assign the relative importance of any one in particular. 
Yet it is sufficiently obvious that it was the last event 
mentioned which gave its immediate colouring to the 
philosophy of the peiiod. 

Little as the so-called Renaissance has in common with 
the Middle Ages pure and simple, it yet possesses a 
distinct mediaeval character of its own, just as the period 
of tbe Christian Roman Empire has the stam|) of the 
civilization of antiquity upon it, notwithstanding the 
gulf which divides it from the ancient world properly so 
called. The industrial middle class of the fifteenth 
century were so far nearer allied to the yeomen and free 
tenants of feudalism than to the commercial classes of 
modern times. In the same way the hatred of scholasticism 
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and tlie desire to start afresh on the lines of ancient 
thought in its purity did not prevent the philosophical 
literature of the period from having a distinct mediaeval 
and scholastic flavour. 

Early in the fifteenth century, there was a society esta- 
blished in Florence by a Greek named Plethon, the com- 
mentator of Plato, under the special protection of Cosmo de 
Medici, for the study of the works of Plato untrammelled 
by theological scruples. Marsilius Ficinus (1433-14:99), 
who taught in the school, was the author, in addition to a 
work entitled TJieologica Flatonica, of a well-known 
Latin translation of Plato. Another prominent reviver of 
Platonism was John Picus of Mirandola. Turning from 
Platonism to Cabbalistic mysticism and charlatanry, Picus 
of Mirandola repaired to Eoine to propound nine hundred 
theses on every conceivable subject, logical, ethical, 
mathematical, metaphysical, theological, magical, which 
he offered to defend against all comers. By these he suc- 
ceeded in achieving great notoriety at the time, though 
not without falling under the suspicion of heresy. Picus 
died at the early age of thirty-one, in the year 1494. 

Ficinus and Picus may be taken more or less as types 
of the average philosophical product of the Eenaissance in 
Italy. Scholars like them crowded the court of the Medicis. 
The great speculative result of the classical revival of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries may be seen in the Pagan- 
ism which became fashionable among the upper classes, 
extending even to the Papal chair itself. A state of 
things prevailed similar in many respects to that presented 
by the French pre-revolutionary salons of the eighteenth 
century, of which it was indeed the precursor. The 
dominant classes, while amid their own circle avowedly 
anti-Christian, were publicly, and before the common 
people, devoxit members of the Church, 

The cultured indifferentism of Italy was in striking 
contrast with the earnestness felt and displayed in religious 
matters the other side of the Alps. To Leo X. the sale of 
indulgences seemed a short and easy method of raising 
money, as little objectionable as any. This oixinion 
was dmxbtless sliared by the higher clergy, and all 
those who, whether Italian or not, had come directly under 
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flio itifltience of tlie Eenaissance. Pojmlm vult deci^i et 
decimatur was their motto; and it was surely only fair 
that the jyqpulm sWd pay for its deception. To Luther 
and Ills confreres of the German Eeformation, whose contact 
til tiie Renaissance was only indirect and second-hand, 
and who possessed in addition, the fierce earnestness of the 
northern temperament, the whole body of Christian dogma 
was of serious and vital moment. To the man who 
lielieved himself to he continually wrestling with the 
devil, it is obvious the sale of free leave of sinning was 
horrible in the extreme. The great religious conflict of 
the period hnown as the Eeformation, was not so much 
the struggle of a new religious idea with the old Catholic 
one, as with, the class-culture of the Eenaissance. It may 
be roiigb-ly characterised as a conflict between the two great 
liatiirai groups of western Europe — the Latin and the 
Teutonic. The former would have had two creeds, that of 
a Paganised culture for the upper classes existing con- 
currently with abject superstition in those below them in 
the social scale ; the latter contended for ^the right of the 
growing: middle classes to independent judgment within 
certain limits ; i.e. what they deemed the fundamental arti- 
cles of Christian helief. To them the free-thought and eccle- 
siastical superstition of the Latins were alike abominable. 

But it was an indispensable condition, even in Italy 
itself, great as was the latitude allowed in speculation, 
that none should endanger the authority of the Church. 
Gic*iidaxo Bruxo, born 1518, near Naples, originally a 
Doiniiiicaii, found this to his cost. In consequence of his 
having come to disbelieve the ecclesiastical dogma, he left 
his order, a fact which in itself must have constituted him 
a fcHTil, and a somewhat dangerous one to boot, in the eyes 
of his brother Italian churchmen of the period. To this 
noble-minded man the lip-service and speculative chicanery 
of other clerical scholars was abhorrent. He, at least, 
could not continue professing a creed, or serving a church, 
in wh<»a pretensions he disbelieved. He was hence com- 
psllsd to leave Italy, At first he repaired to Geneva, then 
thi capital of the Eeformation; but the ‘'reformed” 
BO-called, were to his logical mind even less 
satisfactory than the Catholic orthodoxy he had forsaken. 
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From 'tlaence he went to Lyons, Toulouse, Paris, and 
ultiinately to Oxford and London. He found a temiDorary 
rosting-place at the Court of Queen Elizabeth, and held 
disputations at Oxford. It has even been conjectured, 
though on perhaps insufficient grounds, that while in 
London, Bruno made the acquaintance of ShakesiDeare, 
and that certain philosophical allusions occurring in 

Hamlet may be traced to the influence of his conversa- 
tion on the poet. But the spirit of wandering again seized 
Bruno; he travelled to Wittenberg, thence to Prague, 
subsequently visiting Frank for t-on-the-Maine, where he 
remained some little time, and from which place an evil 
fate seems to have .drawn him once more across the Alps 
into his native country.^ He fell into the hands of the 
Inquisition soon after his arrival, and w^as conveyed to 
Piome in 1593. There he suffered an imprisonment of 
some years’ duration, during which time every attempt, 
whether by force or cajolery, to induce Iiim to recant his 
vie\ys was nobly and successfully resisted. When, at the 
hegiiming of 1600, he was sentenced to death, Bruno is 
reported to have said in the presence of the Court, “It 
behoves you to have^ greater fear in pronouncing this 
sentence than I have in receiving it.” He was hnrnt at 
home on the 17th of February, 1600. A statue has been 
erected to his memory at Naples, before which the students, 
on one occasion, burnt an encyclical letter of Pope Pius IX. 

Bruno is certainly by far the most important and original 
philosophic figure to which the Eenaissance gave birth. 
An ardent disciple of the new physical doctrines of 
Copernicus, he was not satisfied with philosophising on 
the old Platonic or Aristotelian lines, but sought a theory 
0-1 the universe which should embrace the new science. 
Bruno’s admiration .for the older Greek philosophers 
was great; he placed them before either Plato or 
Aristotle, for the latter of whom he seems to have had a 
genuine hatred. Anaxagoras, Horakleitos, Pythagoras, he 
held in high esteem; but the thinker who most immed Ately 
influenced hini was perhaps Nicolas of Ohusa, the celebrated 
Gennan ecclesiastic and mystic of the fifteen tli century. 

To Bruno God was simply the immanent principle of 
the universe, or world-soul. Bruno attacks what he con- 
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cei^es tlie dualism of Matter and Form; the Form^ ig 
immanent in all Matter of wMcIl it is only an aspect. Like 
liis enemies, the Scholastics and the Arabian Aristotelians, 
he held to the three-fold existence of ideas, or uniyersals, 
ante res, in rebus, and post res — metaphysically in the 
rJtimate unity or woiid-sonl, physically in^ the real 
world, and logically in the sign, symbol or notion. God, 
or the universal substance of all things, is related to the 
real world as the universal to the particular. In the 
laws of nature, which are the expression of his being, 
Bruno discovers true freedom. But the determining 
and infinitely actual principle presupposes a possible 
principle, which becomes determined. The other pole 
of the philosophic equation is therefore the old prin- 
ciple of Matter, or the infinitely possible. Thus, as 
might be expected from the nature of things, Bruno was 
bound, when once he attacked the ultimate philosophical 
problem, to express himself in that same Aristotelian fashion 
which he elsewhere condemns as dualistic. The position 
held by Bruno in reference to the problem of Monism or 
Pluralism is not quite clear. His work De Monade Numero 
et Figura, seems to incline to tbe latter; the De Immenso 
et Innumerabilihus to the former ; but possibly he had never 
clearly proponnded the question to himself. God, or the 
universal principle, inasmuch as it embraces the sum of 
things, is the maximum possihile ; inasmuch as it is equally 
present in every atom, the minimum possibile,^ It compre- 
hends in itself every other contradiction ; thus, that which 
is everywhere centre, is at once everywhere and nowhere 
periphery, &c. The one principle is the same, not only in 
kind, but in degree,^ whether in the plant, the animal, or 
the stone. The infinite possibilities of the one snbstance are 
realised successively in the order of time, which is also in- 
finite. As Erdmann remarks, if on the one side Brnno may 
be regarded as a forerunner of Spinoza, on the other he is 
none the less a forerunner of Leihnitz. The monad is 
the principle of the working of the soul. Every order of 
beings is perfect according to its kind ; there is no absolute, 
but only a relative evil. These principles are developed 
on Pythagorean lines, 

Bruno is remarkable for having been the first to attempt 
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tlxe incorporation of tlie new scientific conceptions into 
a pliilosopliical system. He is moreoTer interesting 
from his having been the first thinker in the modern 
world who openly and definitely broke with Christi- 
anity. A true son of the Eenaissance, in spite of 
his originality, his j)iiilosophy, like his character, was 
essentially formed on a Pagan mould, and he knew it. 
But unlike the rank and file of the scholars and gram* 
marians of the age, he boldly attacked the dogmas which 
he disbelieved, and which were abhorrent to him, and 
attacked them too in no compromising or half-hearted 
manner. 

In this he was not followed by his countryman and 
contemporary Thomas Campanella, also a man of con- 
siderable original power, though inferior to Bruno. Cam- 
panella is chiefly noteworthy as the immediate prede- 
cessor of Descartes, in making the certainty of the actual 
moment of consciousness the starting-point of his phi- 
losophy ; and also in having employed the ontological 
argument to prove the existence of the Deity. - In many 
respects he approached Bruno, even in the latter’s Pan- 
theism, but he nevertheless always contrived to keep on 
good terms with the Church, being in his later years 
a strong advocate of Papal domination. 


The Sixteenth-Century Alchemists and Cosmic 

Speculators. 

The sixteenth century was eminently an age of travelling 
scholars. The whole of civilized Europe was at this period 
of universally awakening intellectual activity, literally 
overrun with students who contrived to support themselves 
chiefly by obtaining hospitality in return for some slight 
service, educational, medical, or divinatory; among these 
were brilliant disputationists and scholars like Giordano 
Bruno and Johannes Eeuchlin, &c., but the vast number 
obtained a meagre subsistence by soothsaying, fortune- 
casting and healing (or the reverse). It was an age of rest- 
less intellectual cravings and of ceaseless wandering, d'ho 
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Faust legend — tlie last instance in Ristory of the complete 
envelopment of a personality in myth. — is a perfect embodi- 
ment of the spirit of the sixteenth century. It was em- 
phatically the epoch of the occult sciences, so-called. ■ Tho 
strange lore which had lain bnried in monasteries, shunned 
by all but a few doctors during the Middle Ages, was now 
the common property of every man jcossessed of a little 
learning. Add to this, that the new culture of Grreek and 
Hebrew had opened up sources hitherto sealed. As Italy 
may be taken as the typical country for the more purely 
literary and artistic side of the Eenaissance, so Germany 
{understanding by the term the German-speaking countries 
of Central Europe) may be regarded as the typical country 
of this magical-theosophio aspect of it, though, of course, 
in neither case is any exclusiveness implied. The inter- 
mingling of theosophic lore with the rising physical 
science was most systematically carried out in Germany. 
3Iost of the theosophic and alchemistic notions which now 
became popular, the elixir vit^, the philosopher's stone, 
^l^^entai spirits, are immediately traceable to the 
Kabbala (see above, p. 121), the authors of which probably 
drew^from Coptic, Persian and other Oriental sources in 
addition to the Talmud and other Eabbinioal writing's. ^ 

study of Hebrew, and especiallv 
oi tile Kabbala, into Germany was Johannes Beuchlin who 
studied under Pious of Mirandola and Ficinus in Italv 
and subsequently settled at Tilbingen. The,story of his 
successful inflict on behalf of Hebrew literature with the 
monks oi Cologne, in which he was supported by the re- 
^rmers Melancthon and Ulrich von Hutten, is well known, 
lie wote treatise De arte cabbalistica. After Beuchlin 
m^^be mentioned Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim ( 148G- 

Be occulta philosopMa. At>’riDna 
spendiiig life in con?L, 
universities, on the battle-field, and anon in studious re- 
tirement, seldom remaining more than two or three years 

the Freemasons, the Illuminati of the eisrhteenth 
ecntnry, ^1 date indirectly from this Alchemistic or rather nhvq^n ' 
the^phio movement of the sixteenth century The attp^nfn J!! 

a^tPreemasoMy with the medieval mSd 

pass muster with thos. who have not studied the per tod ^uStion? ^ 
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at tHe Utmost in the same place. Like Giordano Bruno 
these writers, especially Agrippa, drew much from the 
vritings of the mystic Nicolas of Chusa, whose mathe- 
matical speculations furnished material for many of the 
magical formul® of the time. y rue 

But the man in whom the whole intellectual and moral 
temper of the century was most perfectly embodied is 

m- 7 - who rejoiced in the name of 

J Mhp^us Aureolus Theoi^lrastug Bomhastes von Bolienheim 
though better known by his surname of Paracelsus (1493! 
lo41> He is a true prototype of the Goethean Faust, 
i he contempt for traditional and academic teachino- and 
teachers, the universal scepticism culminating in the 
attempt to wring from nature her secrets by ma|ic; 

“ Ob mioli durch Geistes Kraft und Mund 
Nicnt mancli Gelieimiiiss wurde kund ; ** 

the ceaseless wandering, the alternations of drunkenness 
and debauchery with real attempts to pluck out the heart 
of the mystery of natui-e, make the parallel complete 
borne apology may be deemed necessary for introducing^ 
the physical speculators, of whom we take Paracelsus as 
the type, into a manual of the history of irhilosophT 
1 rom a narrow interpretation of the word philosophy it 
might perhaps bo out of place, but the interest attachino- 
to the hrst dawniugs of physical science, and the quaint 
blending of theosophy and physics, which coloured more or 
loss the whole thought of this ejiocli will, we fancy, render 
any formal apology unnecessary to those who take a broad 
View of the evolution of speculative thouo-ht. 

Paracelsus spent most of his youth in the manner we 
hciv6 described as commoii at the time, that is, waiiderin<>’ 
from city to city and country to country, practising 
astrology, palmistry and magic and alchemy generally 
He IS said to have been initiated in these pseudo-sciences 
by sundry ecclesiastics. In the course of his travels 
r nearly all the most prominent universities 

of iiairope. Owing^ to the rejpntation gained by some 
oiires efiectod on important personages, he obtained, 
in the protessorship of medicine in the Univer^ 

8ity of Basel, Ilis first act on assuming the chaii' was 
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to publicly burn the treatises of Aristotle and Galen, 
for wbom lie had a special antipatli}^ His discourses 
appear to have been delivered in a manner which, w nether 
Paracelsus originated it or not, has ever since been asso- 
ciated with his name, the word 'bombastic dating“from the 
medical lectures of Bombastus Paracelsus at Basel. 
Drunkenness compelled him to resign his chair, and again 
take to the life of wandering medicus, divinator and 
astrologer. He died, like his friend Cornelius Agrip»pa, 
in great poverty, at Salzburg, in 1541. 

Paracelsus was believed by his contemporaries to have 
unveiled the secret arcana of nature, to have become 


possessed not only of the power of transmuting metals, 
but of the |)hilosopher’s stone, the elixir of life, and 
many other things. He is usually decried as a "mere 
charlatan by historians, but probably with insufficient 
cause. There is little reason for doubting that^ Paracelsus 
believed in the main in the principles he was poropoundino*, 
and at least in the general possibility of obtainino* t& 
powers he claimed for himself. Living in a mao-icaf a^ye, 
the whole of Nature pDresented itself naturally enou«>*h^tc) 
his mind as a system of “ occult ” properties, affinities 
and agents. Those who stigmatise Paracelsus as a con- 
scious impostor must surely forget the state of science at 
the^ time, and the universality among the learned of the 
belief in astrology and alchemy. These beliefs were re- 
duced to systematic form by Paracelsus. The idea traceable 
throughout the period is that theosophy supplies a key not 
only to the theoretical interjcretation of Natui’e, but to the 
piactical ftpplicaition. of its lo/ws in niGclicino, <.%c Still on 
the confines of the Middle Ages, when eveiythino- from’the 
highest relations of Chnich and State to those of the trade 
01 handicraft, had a niystic religious significance, it was 
but natural the new physical science should be conceived 
in this spirit. A scientific method did not exist, and men 
had not as yet become accustomed to the habit of special- 
mtion, which characterises our thought in this transitional 
age of mental and material anarchy. 

nbW system of Paracelsus, for with meta- 

occupy himself, was based on the con- 
.ption of the tripartite ^vision of nature and man. Nature 
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was tlie macrocosm, man tlie microcosm. Man, as the 
pinnacle of nature, embraced in his body the elements of 
all other things. Without astronomical, physical and 
theological knowledge, it is impossible for the physician 
to understand the true nature of the human body or its 
diseases. The trinitarian principle was all-pervading, the 
frima materia, ^ understanding by this a physical substance, 
contains ■within it the potencies of all things ; but even in 
this may be traced a triple nature, generally designated by 
I^aracelsus as salt, sulphur, and mercury, though sometimes 
as IMsarmmi, Besina, and Liquor. Paracelsus is careful to 
insist ho does not mean these sul istances in the gross bodily 
form presented to us, but their spiritual essences. All 
matei'iiil things contain these ],)rinciples ; thus in w^ood that 
wliich forins smoke is the niei-curial j)rinciple, that which 
burns is the sulphurous, wliile what remains as ash is the 
saline. In man, tlio body represents salt, the animal soul 
vsulphur, and the intellectual principle mercury. In the 
combination and separation of these, the variety of things 
appears. The so-called four elements as we know them 
are the offspring of the or mlcanus inhering in 

them. What in the elements is mdcamis, appears in coni- 
posito individual _ things as their archeiis, or individual 
i'orce. i\Ian, wdio is tlie quintessence of all things, is depen- 
dent u|K;)n all : his intollcct is divine, his animal soul astral, 
his l}ody terresti’ial. Ilonco his state in sickness can only 
1)0 ii!i<lerst<)C)(I l)y re 1 erring it to tlio particular element 
which is its cause. A knowledge of water and earth only 
gives the clue to the body of man. The macrocosm 
eiiibraees heaven as well as earth, and to man's spiritual 
nature, which corresponds to the former, a knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies is requisite, for with these it has its affinity. 
Tc) iiivcsiigate this is the function of astrology. The 
visilile stjirs are to Paracelsus only the body (corpus) of 
tlie invisible essences which animate them. But it is need- 
less to cuter furtlior into the details of Paracelsus’ system 
(if it c*an be teiuned sucli), with its sylphs, gnomes, kobliolds 
arid sabiinanders ; its far-fetched and fanciful analogies ; 
its stal l go medley of C^ibbalistic, Platonic and Christian 
doctrines. Its key-note is the correspondence between 
macrocosm and microcosm. As the macrocosm is divided 
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into its Tipper and lower parts (the heavens and the earth),, 
so is the microcosm into body and animal sonl. Outside- 
these spheres which constitute the subject-matter of human 
science is the divine order, the subject-matter of theology,, 
the divine science. To this belongs the rational and moral 
nature of man, and the creative activity by which the 
universe is sustained and governed. On this ground human 
reason is inadequate, and revelation (esoterically inter- 
pi’eted) is the only guide. A j)oint that strikes one in 
reading Paracelsus is that with all his hatred of Aristotle 
and Scholasticism, he is unable to dispense wdth the well- 
known Scholastic distinctions and terminology. The 
school-philosophy, even in its decay, asserted its influence 
on friends and foes alike. 

It is an apt illustration of the truth of what we before 
said as to the tendency of the age, that much the same 
vievrs as those of Paracelsus -were enunciated by an 
• Italian contemporary, also a physician, who, so far as we are 
aware, had no knowledge of him or his works. Hierony- 
mus Caedanus ^or Cardano, as it is in Italian), well-known 
for his interesting and curious autobiography entitled JDa 
vM proj)ri^ was born in 1500, at Milan. His fame as a 
mathematician and scientific investigator, which in hi& 
own day was great, has not proved enduring, owing to the 
fact, as observed by a recent writer, that he was compelled 
to labour, “ partly in fields of research where no important 
discovery was then attainable, partly in those where his. 
discoveries could only serve as the stepping-stones to others 
by which they were inevitably eclipsed.” Like Paracelsus 
Cardanus was an ardent believer'^ in astrology, which he 
sought to establish on inductive principles, as well as in 
the “occult sciences” generally. His two philosophical 
toatises are entitled respectively Be subtilitate rerim, and 
m vanetate renm. In these, as we have said, we find much 
the same order of speculation as in the works of Paracelsus : 
the same fanciful analogies; the same subtle aflinities; 
the same haphazard guesses. The “ elements ” from which, 

C^ardanus excludes that of fire, 
v’' naturally play au important 

elemental spirits and otlier 
n intelligencies assumed by Paracelsus, are to 
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1)0 fotind in Cardanns. At the same time there are re- 
mark able glimpses of later thought which oioen out now and 
again in the works of the Italian. Even the doctrine of 
evolution appears in a crade form, while the truth that 
tne end of man’s being is social rather than personal, is 
clearly indicated in more than one place. Cardanus is 
probal)ly the hrst writer who hinted at the idea of a philo- 
<^f history. In fact, the whole of his thought, even 
where most fanciful, tends to the recognition of an orderly 
sequence m events,^ in short, of the prevalence if not the 
universality of law, in every sphere of existence. Cardanus 
wdio was also a great traveller, died at Home in 1576 . 


Aniotig works dealing with the physical speculations of the sixteenth 
century may be inentioncd Rixner uud Siber’s Lehen und Meinunqen 

I6i{ew und llten Jalirhundertf forming a pari of 
Vhynoloriie. SprengePs GescMohte der Arzenefkunde, 
linel 111.; Lrdmaim deals fully with this subject in VoL 11. of his 
Uistoiy. 
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FIEST EPOCH, A. 

THE ABSTEACT-DOGMATIO SYSTEMS. 

We bave now traced briefly tbe development of specti' 
lative tboTigbt from its rise in tbe sixth century b.o. 
to the close of the ancient world ; we have seen the transi- 
tion of philosophy in the hands of the Church from 
its ancient forms into Scholasticism, in which it became 
the slave of dogma ; we have witnessed the decline and 
fall of Scholasticism at the Eenaissance, and its replace- 
ment by the resuscitation of classical systems, through the 
scholars of Italy, and the . crude physical speculations of 
men such as Agrippa, Paracelsus, and Cardanus. Hence- 
forth we have done with the Middle Ages, and enter a 
period with which current thought is directly affiliated ; 
in short, the period of Modern Fhilosophy, 

We noticed that, notwithstanding their declamations 
against Aristotle and the schoolmen, the writers of the 
Sixteenth century still employed scholastic expressions and 
folio^ved a more or less schoJastic order of thought. The 
great negative characteristic of the earlier stages of the 
modern period (we say earlier stages, though it is a 
characteristic which it has retained in some of its 
most recent developments) is the entire absence of all 
Aristotelean terminology and method. The reaction 
against scholasticism had at last done its work. With 
the quibbling and word-jugglery of the schoolmen were 
swept away the all-important distinctions of the Stagirite 
himself. But philosophy was now for the first time since 
the earlier Eoman Empire more or less independent, not 
only of positive dogma, but of any special and determinate 
intellectual tendency. , In the Seventeenth century the 
foundations of modern civilization in all its aspects were 
laid; the era of “free contract’’ (so called) had fairly 
dawned ; the hierarchy of the Middle Ages was spasmodic- 
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ally gasping in its death-throes ; authority and status were 
undermined in all directions ; the naiddle class was assert- 
ing its power against all forms of feudal domination ; the 
battle between Catholicism and Protestantism, which had 
raged in the preceding century in the 'various countries of 
Europe, was now practically decided one way or tie other ; 
in those lands where the middle class was powerful, 
Protestantism having become the dominant creed. Philo- 
sophy, although now free from the physical persecution of 
ecclesiasticism, still indirectly felt the influence of dogma, 
an influence, however, which affected it less and less as 
time went on, while the oppression it exercised was more 
of a moral and social than a legal character. 

There are two main contemporary streams of philosophic 
development constituting the speculative history of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries, which may he 
termed respectively the Abstract-Dogmatic and the Em- 
pirical-Sceptical. The reputed founder of the first of these 
lines was the French Descartes, that of the second the 
English Bacon. The Abstract-Dogmatic schools consist (I.) 
of the Cartesians proper, (II.) of S^pinoza and his followers, 
and (III.) of Leibnitz and those who drew their inspiration 
from him, such as the Germans, Wolff, Baumgarten, &c. 
The Empirical-Sceptical schools embrace the names of 
Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Eeid, and the 
Scotch psychologists. The French sensationis'fcs and ma- 
terialists of the Eighteenth century are also an offshoot 
'Df this line of thought. 

The Abstract-Dogmatic schools postulate the out- 

side of experience, of the forms of thinking, wmeh alone 
possess meaning within the system of knowledge or 
experience. They assume concreteness in what is really 
only a detached element of the concrete; they assume, 
that is, the Conditions of the whole synthesis as present, 
while e% hg^olhesi they are making abstraction from them. 

The Empirical-Sceptical schools profoundly ignore 
Metapliysic, and confine themselves to psychology; yet 
they in the long run usually fall into the metapiiysical 
assumption of an independent external world as the came 
of the individual mind’s impressions.^ The^ next step is 
Scepticism, in which the mere individual impression or 
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idea jper se is liypostatised ; tliat is, made tHe ultimate 
reality. In Scepticism tlie bankruptcy of Empiricism 
becomes manifest. Philosopliy degenerates into a mere 
negative criticism. There is, however, one way of escape, 
and that is Materialism, in which the concrete corporeal 
substance of the universe is made absolute. In this 
doctrine a truth is presented, though inadec^uately, 
because tom from its connection. It is nevertheless the 
tmth of Empiricism, its logical and, in a sense, valid 
result. 


DESCAETES. 

Bmit Descartes was bom on March 31st, 1596, at La 
Haye, in Touraine, and educated in the Jesuit College of 
La Pleche. The early training of Descartes in mathe- 
matics and philosophy had the effect for many years to 
disgust him of all such pursuits. Eor some time he 
occupied himself with play and the chase. Subsequently 
he entered the army of the Netherlands as a volunteer. 
During this portion of his career he began again to 
interest himself in intellectual pursuits. He soon ex- 
changed his commission in the army of the Netherlands 
for one at first in the Bavarian, and afterwards in the 
Imperial army then engaged in the “ Thirty Years’ War.” 
It was now that Descartes began to occupy himself in 
earnest with mathematical investigations chiefly con- 
nected with algebra and geometry. He shortly after 
resigned his commission and devoted himself to travel, as 
a private individual, visiting in succession Holland, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. He afterwards settled 
m Holland, occupying himself with his studies, until an 
invitation from Queen Christina of Sweden induced him 
to remove to Stockholm. The severity of the climate 
proving too much for his health, never very robust, he 
died on the 11th ofFebniary, 1650, in the last-named city. 
The principal philosophical works of Descartes are his 
Pnndpia PMhsophiaMsMeditationes de jprima PJiilosopMa, 
his mxliex Pssais PMlosopMques, and his short treafi<?A* 
thQ Bmours mr la Methode. ’ 
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Descartes’ DocTRiBrE^ 

starts from the celebrated 
Descartes’ earlier ’alienation fror^hiSonW 

largely due to_tlie loose Hterary spWt of SjticSl tSn 
prevalent in France among the educated das^T 
wLicli IS embodied in the writin2:s of 

clear, therefore, that before Defcartes could® ente/^dfh 
any zeal upon a new course of philosophic investigation 
^ must make up his account with the scepticisif that 
with him no less than with others, had discredited the 
traditional methods of the schools, methods which he had 

+ ^ affording the student the 

means of talking glibly on aU subjects in a manner to 

excite the wonder of the less instructed.” With the 
object, therefore, of forestalHng the destructive effects of 
sceptical arguments on the system he hopes to rear, he, 
so to speak, inoculates it with scepticism at birth 
The ‘ Methodic Doubt,’ above alluded to, forbade any- 
thing to be taken for granted that could possibly be 
questioned. But could not every tiling be questioned^ 
“No/’ answers Descartes, tlie evidences of the senses mav ** 
the most apparently indestructible declarations of the 
mtellect may ; but there is one thing which all doubt 
itself presupposes, and that is the doubter. I exist 
doubting, but doubting is only a form of thinking; there- 
fore this is as much as to say I exist thinking. Descartes’ 
formula for this fundamental position of his philosophy is 
the celebrated Cogito ergo sum. The logical form of this 
proposition was obviously vulnerable, and Gassendi’s 
criticism of it, from Ms point of view, undoubtedly 
justified. But the form of statement does not really affect 
the point at issue. Descartes wished to insist upon the 
intuitive character of the proposition, “ I am conscious.” 
In^ this he regards as indistinguishable the fact of 
existence and the fact of consciousness, of the matter, 
J, and the form, thought^ a circumstance which, as we 
shall see later on, has had a hearing on the Kantian 

L 2 
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and post-Kantian philosophy of Germany. Furnished 
with this primal deliverance of consciousness, Descartes 
thought he had discovered the one true foitudation on 
which philosophy can stand. The Gogito was the philo- 
sophic bantling whose system had been purified of 
debatable matter, such as might subsequently prove soil 
for scepticism, by the lymph of the “ methodic doubt.” 
Here, therefore, was the criterion of truth, all that stood 
or fell vsdth this axiom partook of its certainty, and 
partook of it in proportion to its inseparability from the 
act of consciousness. From the above criterion of truth 
Descartes deduces the theorem that the clearness of a 
conception is the test of its truth. This, however, is 
limited by the possibility that a being superior to myself 
might deceive me. Hence the necessity before proceeding 
farther of determining the question of the existence and 
attributes of such a being. 

Fow, no idea which obtains in the mind can repre- 
sent more than the object from which it is formed or 
which causes it. Of some ideas, as for instance that of 
a doubting or thinking being, it is quite clear that I 
might have them, even if I alone existed ; for I myself 
should be their prototype. “ But there fis one idea,” 
proceeds Descartes, “ which it would be impossible could 
arise within me in the latter case ; to wit, the idea of 
an infinite Being. This I can neither draw from my- 
self, since I am finite, nor can it come through an 
abstraction from anything finite vdthout me.” I can 
very well arrive by abstraction at the concep)tion of a 
negative infinite^ in other words, of an indefinite, but not 
at the positive conception of an infinite excluding all 
limitation whatever. I can think, for instance, of an 
endless space by abstracting from the limits of the 
known space. But this is infinite only in a particular 
sense, it is not absolutely infinite. Every conception 
of the merely negative infinite, the infinite of one kind 
only (t.e* the indefinite') presupposes that of the positive 
infinite. The latter idea it is not in my pov^er to 
diminish by the abstraction or to increase by the ad- 
dition ^ of anything, and consequently, says Descartes, 
“nothing remains but to admit this idea as coeval with 
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my creation, in otiier words, as co-extensire with the idea 
of myself.’’ 

1 he presence of the idea of the infinite within ns demon- 
crates, according to Descartes, the existence of an infinite 

ias Himself 

implanted it in us. Even viewing the matter a posteriori I 
should require a cause, though I existed from eternity, 
for without It I could not continue in existence. To he 
maintained in existence is to he continuously re-created 
But the argument for the existence of God upon which 
Descartes most plumes himself is his celehrated “ onto- 
logical argument. The e.xistence of God, according: to this 
argument, must he drawn from his very conception itself- 
for inasmuch as the idea of a triangle contains that of 
thiee sides, so does the idea of the Infinite contain that of 
neccssaiy existence, since contingent existence would ’ 
imply dependence or limitation and therefore contradict 
tho_ notion of infinity. Descartes distinguishes his onto- 
logical argument from the somewhat similar one of 
Anselm hy the remark that it does not rest simply 
upon the mere significance of a word, upon the fact 
that wo conceive God as existent — since all we think of 
in so far as we think of it, is thought of as existing:-! 
but upon the necessity which attaches to the thouo-ht of 
existence in this particular ease, and upon the fact that 
Xiiis tliOTight is not n mere figment of the mind hut Bt 
necessary because innate, idea. ’ 

Ihe^ existence God is the second position in the 
Oartesian construction. Self” and ^^God” satisfactorily 
accounted for, the next proceeding is to establish the 
ern^ of the ‘‘ World.” Descartes having found as the 
ultimate postulate of his philosophy the clear and de- 
tox minate conception of himself as a thinking bein<^ and 
having proclaimed clearness of perception the test of 
tnith, barring, the possibility of deception from a superior 
being, next proceeded to determine the existence and the 
natuie of tliis being. In the course of the investif>*ation, 
the ixotion of an infinite being was shown to exclude ali 
iiiiiitiition and all imperfection of any kind whatever in 
other mirds, to involve the notion of absolute perfec- 
tion. But the deception is irreconcilable with moral 
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perfection, and hence mnst be excluded from our con- 
ception of divinity. Yet were it the case that our per-- 
ceptions which appear to represent an existent world did 
not really do so, we should be compelled to assume de- 
ception, i.e, moral imperfection, in our Infinite Author.. 
The canon is therefore now established without reserve, 
that that of which we have a clear perception exists. To* 
the objection that the above argument proves too much, 
since it excludes the possibility of human error, Descartes- 
replies, that error does not consist merely in the imperfect 
apprehension of things jper se, but in the individuars act 
of will by which that imperfect apprehension is accepted 
as true. In this connection he draws a distinction between 
the unsophisticated thought which instinctively accepts, 
the dictates of common-sense without hesitation the 
belief in external objects), and the thought which comes 
of reflection and which is voluntary. 

Now that the validity of his canon of investigation 
has been settled, Descartes naturally proceeds more quickly 
in the construction of his system. He distinguishes, 
between those conceptions which pre-supjDose, i,e, are 
limitations of, other conceptions or ideas, and those which 
are independent, or which are conceived jper se. The only- 
ideas which are capable of being conceived jper se, Descartes 
finds to be those of extension and thought. Each of these 
can be thought of without the assistance of the other or 
of any ^foreign idea whatsoever except that of infinity. 
These independent self-existent ideas, Descartes terms. 
aitrihuta, which he derives from the etymology a natura. 
iributa sunt. The former class of ideas— those which are 
derivative, that is, are merely limitations of other ideas 
—he terms modi. Although extension and thought are the. 
only utti ihutci of things known to us, Descartes declares- 
that in God, in whom of course there are necessarily no* 
modi, inasmuch as these would imply limitation, ‘^ tlie 
attributes are many.” This portion of Descartes’ system 
is ^especially important in its bearing on Spinoza. In 
th,]^ respect also Descartes definition of the in d p-n ah d An + 
subj^ts of the attributes, which he terms substances is 
im^ularly noteworthy. A substance, says I^carieJ 
iM that which requires nothing else to its being or con- 
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ception;” in other words, it is an absolutely independent 
existence ; for, as he expressly asserts, an incomplete sub- 
stance is a contradiction. Still further remarkable is it 
that (in his FrmcipiayhQ actually touches Spinozism in 
conceding that, according to the literal terms of his defini- 
tion, there could only be one substance, namely, God. He 
gets over this somewhat inconsequently by extending the 
definition as regards the supposed created substances in 
which the attributes of extension and thought are assumed 
to inhere, namely mind and matter, by declaring that though 
not absolutely independent, inasmuch as they have their 
ground in the Supreme Being, yet they are relatively so, 
that is, as regards all other created things. The existence 
of hody (matter) and mind, as substances, Descartes finds 
guaranteed by his conception of them as such, and a 
fortiori, by the trustworthiness of the Deity. Inasmuch 
as they are substances they mutually exclude each other. 
Thought is pure inwardness, having no analogy whatever 
with extension, which is pure outwardness. There can be 
no question of any community between them. This 
extreme dualism was the rock upon which Cartesianism 
split. It is true Descartes thereby separates himself from 
Spinoza, but he also logically separates himself from 
Leibnitz, although there are not wanting indications in 
his works of a tendency, at times, to Leibnitzianism. 

The practical consequence of the dualistic character of 
Descartes’ metaphysics is, that the two departments of 
physios and psychology are entirely severed from one 
another. Descartes always regarded his physics as the 
most important part of his work. Its problem was to 
formulate all that can be discovered in nature by reflec- 
tion thereupon. In this, it is clear, abstraction must be 
made from the sensuous qualities of objects, for these 
sensuous qualities are no more than states or feelings of 
the perceiving mind, which have as much resemblance to 
that which causes the feeling as mere words have with 
the ideas of which they are the signs : “ All the sensuous 
qualities of things lie in us, i,e, in the soul,” Descartes 
repeatedly insists. Hence physical investigation demands 
that we abstract from all that does not pertain to the 
objects themselves, or to the modes by which they are 
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related to iis, as for instance time, number, &c. Tlie only 
<l'aality wMcb, according to Descartes, inheres in bodies 
themselves is extension in its three dimensions of length, 
hreadth, and thickness. Space and matter are coextensive, 
an empty space involving a contradiction. Descartes 
maintains extension as the sole quality of matter ^er se, not 
even excluding gravity. The result of this is that he 
was enabled to identify physics with mathematics, and to 
olaim for his physical doctrine the certitude of geometry. 
In accordance with this view, he excludes all idea of 
purpose in nature from his investigations. He, of course, 
did not deny divine purpose in the world, but declared 
speculation with regard to it impious. All which follows 
from the conception of extension^ and nothing but this, is 
to be affirmed respecting this- corporeal world. Hence 
there are neither atoms nor limits in the world. The 
capacity of division, of figure, and of motion, is comprised 
in the conception of extension. To their realisation these 
capacities require a cause outside themselves, which cause 
is God. The first principle of realisation is motion ; the 
variety of bodies consists in nothing but the different 
motions of themselves or their parts. A curious anticipa- 
tion of modern thought is seen in Descartes’ principle of 
the constancy of the sum of matter and motion in the 
universe. 

In his Monde, a work containing his theories on physical 
science proper, he starts with the hypothesis of a new 
world to be created on mechanical and mathematical princi- 
ples alone. In this he furnishes many interesting anticipa- 
tions of modem science, in addition, as might be expected, 
to many untenable hypotheses, such, for instance, as the 
celebrated “ theory of vortices,” and some of his theories 
respecting physiology, though in this department he also 
achieved some valuable results. Animal bodies, including' 
the human, he regarded, in accordance with his fund^ 
mental physical principles, as purely automatic. It is the 
psychical^ principle, or soul, in man^ which alone distin- 
guishes him from the lower animals. 

This leads us to the- Gaitesian Psychology, or doctrine of 
the ^ soul. As the attribute of body is extension, so the 
attribute of soul is thought ^ just as the material substance, 
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inasmuch as extension is its attribute, can neither exist 
nor be conceived -without extension; so the mental sub- 
stMce -whose attribute is thought, can neither bo con- 
ceived nor exist apart from thought. The soul is always 
conscious — always thinks — just as light always illumines, 
as heat always warms, &c. Even the babe 'in the womb 
is conscious. There is no such thing as dreamless sleep ; 
it is merely memory failing us, which leads us to think this 
possible, and memory, Descartes is careful to remind the 
reader, is a purely bodily state. 

Descartes divides ideas as concerns their clearness into 
adequate and inadequate, or complete and incomplete ; as 
concerns their origin, into self-made ideas {fictse), into bor- 
rowed ideas (adventitiee), and inborn ideas' (innatse). The 
will is always dependent on consciousness, that is, on an 
act of perception ; but there may be acts of perception 
apart from any act of will. Error consists in the affirma- 
tion by the will as true of an inadequate perception or 
idea. Hence, in God, in -w’-hom is no inadequate idea, 
error is impossible. In the latter case truth consists in 
his affirmation of it, in the fact that he -wills such and such 
to be true. _ In the same way goodness is purely determined 
by the Divine will. Truth and goodness are, therefore, with 
Descartes, dependent in the last resort solely on the arbi- 
ti;ary fiat of a supreme being. Descartes, of course, maintains 
the freedom of the human will, but at the same time regards 
indeterminateness as the lowest stage of willing. He who 
possessed clear and distinct ideas of the good* and the true, 
would never hesitate in choosing it, and hence would not 
be indifferent. The highest freedom and the highest 
perfection obtains, when error has become impossible 
through knowledge. The Sokratic doctrine thus once 
more appears in the history of ethical speculation. 

When Descartes comes to speak of Anthropology, that is, 
of man,_ as a _ personality in which thought and extension 
appear in union, his dualism naturally gives him some 
trouble.^ The^ union he declares to constitute only a 
composition, which is purely empirical, resting upon a suqier- 
natural fact, that is a special act of the Divine will. Al- 
though the soul is in union with the whole body, this union 
is effected immediately by means of a specific organ, to 
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wit, tlie pineal gland, -wHch according to Descartes, is tli© 
source of the ‘animal spirits,’ and for this and sundry 
other fanciful reasons the most siiitable seat for it. On 
the above theory, Descartes proceeds to explain the effects 
of the emotions and passions. The contest of the mind 
-with the appetites is not one between a higher and a lower 
soul, but between the soul and the so-called ‘ nervous fluids ’ 
or ‘ animal spirits.’ _ The practical side of Descartes’ eth-ics 
falls to be dealt with in this connection. The most im- 
portant point, however, in his anthropological doctrine, 
for the subsequent history of the Cartesian school, is the 
virtual assumption of a perpetual miracle in the union 
of body and soul. 

In the foregoing pages we have endea-voured to giYe 
a clear general view of the Cartesian system as it left 
the hands of its founder. Its strength and its weakness 
wiU appear in the course of the succeeding historic de- 
velopment. Criticism is unnecessary of a dootzine which 
the average educated reader will now-a-days readily see 
is fatally vulnerable in many of its cardinal principles. 
The sceptical attitude assumed at starting gives way, after 
the first stage in the construction has been reached, to so 
much obvious sophistry even in essentials, that whetlier 
they be right or wrong in fact, we can hardly wonder at 
the attitude of those critics who have regarded it as a 
“ blind,” consciously put forward to guard certain vulner- 
able points in the coming construction which had been in 
reality assumed from the first. Faeilis ascensus ooeli, to the 
aspiring philosopher. But be this as it may, Descartes’ 
position, as the founder of modern philosophy, is not to he 
gainsaid. Of a rather feeble moral nature, he lived in a 
continual dread of unpleasant notice being taken of b-?-r» 
by the Church ; his obsequiousness in this resioect beino* 
reinarked even m an age of theological subser-vience. 
This makes it difficult in estimating Descartes and his 
work, to determine in some cases whether a particular 
doctrine is to be attributed to mental servility or real 
conviction. But the historian of philosophy must console 
iiiiOBolx witli 'tilo iiia;xiiD. cliOiCuu Qi Ibs dSJ^ccuts d[e S6S ^udZitSsm 

Cartesianisia, tliougli in tlie end successful all along tL. a 
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line, did not pass witlioiit encountering a brisk fire of 
adverse oriticism. Descartes Mmself formally replied to 
tbe more imxoortant objections raised against bis system in 
a separate work. Amongst tbe critics with, whom he deals 
were Hobbes and Locke; for in addition to objections from 
tb.e side of Scholasticism, and tbe resnscitatdd Greek pbi- 
losopby of tbe Eenaissance, Descartes bad to encounter 
tbe contemporary British movement. Tbe new system 
made its way notwithstanding. Tbe university of Utrecht,, 
in Holland, was tbe first official borne of Oartesianism... 
Bnt in Leyden we find tbe most brilliant series of teachers, 
foremost among whom is Geulincx. The other Dutch 
universities soon caught tbe infection, and Holland, which 
bad long been tbe home of Descartes himself, became- 
tbe principal seed~ground of bis philosophy. Clerical, 
opposition, more or less successful, there was, of course, but 
this in tbe long run rather helped than hindered its ger- 
mination. In theology, in medicine, in physical science, 
Cartesianiam became the order of the day throughout 
Western Europe, Great Britain excepted. The philosophy 
of Descartes was not without its infiuence on the decadence 
in the belief in magic, witchcraft, and the occult sciences,” ' 
which took ]Dlace so rapidly among the educated towards 
the close of the century. Belthasar Bekker published 
in 1691 his celebrated work ‘The Enchanted World,’ 
in which he attacked these superstitions on Cartesian 
grounds. This treatise, originally written in Dutch, had 
not been published long before it was translated into all 
the more important Eui’opean languages. 

The celebrated Port-Eoyal Logic (L'art de penser) was ; 
perhaps the principal product of Oartesianism in the land 
of its founder’s birth, upon the culture of which it made 
a deep impression. 

MALEBEAECHE. 

The first successor of Descartes who can be regarded as' 
having at all developed the master’s doctrines was the 
French ecclesiastic, Nicholas Malebranche, born at Paris 
in 1038. TLis HecJiercJie de Za fi^st xmblished in 1674, 
passing through six editions during the lifetime of its. 
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author. It was followed hy a large uumher of treatises, 
metaphysical, theological, and ethical, up to the time of 
the death of Malehranche, in 1715. 

main problem for JMalehranche was to hrido*e over 
gulf hetireen the two opposed substances of Descartes’ 
I hought and Extension ; to define their relation alike to the 
finite individual and their infinite ground. Malehranche 
was not satisfied with the hesitating and superficial manner 
Deso^es had attempted to explain away the 
diffiralties which arose on this head. The arbitrary act of 
16 Divine Will by which perception was produced was too 
clumsy an hypothesis for him. The celebrated saying of 
Malehranche, that he saw “aU things in God,” of itself 
indiMtes the link between the dualism of Descartes and 
the Pantheism of Spinoza. To the former the relation of 
tfie two subordinate substances alike to each other and to 
the one infinite substance was indefinite and aihitrai-v 
Malehranche sought to give that relation a systematic basis! 
Staiting from the conception of the Infinite Being, which 
Descartes had foimulated, he brought ThougM and Extension, 
and tJirongli them Indimduaiion, nearer this being:, deduced 
thern more directly from this being than Descai-tes had 
daied to do._ Unlike Descartes, he does not separate the 
Idea or notion, from the existence, of the infinite. “ We 
conceive of the infinite being,” says Malebranche, “ by the 

conceiving of being without tbinii-T.g; 
whether it be finite or not; hut that we may think of a 
finite being we are compelled to sever or deduct something 
rom the general idea of being, which we must therefore 
possess beforehand ; thus, the mind apprehends nothino-' 
whatever except in and through the idea it possesses of 

^ tl^at this idea is 

formed by the confused mass of our notions of particular 
tfiings, as the philosophers maintain, that on the other hand 

participate in the general idea of 
the infinite, in the same way that all creatures imperfectly 
participate in the Divine being, whose existence itself 
derived from^them ” (Beclierche III., Part IL, 

£iZnlv becJ™3*®rir Tiuintelligible in itself, 

XrouyS^ S T- fey. perceiving it in and 

ciiiougJi tbe being wbo contains it in an intellio-ible 
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manlier. » Hence ” says Maleliranche, « unless in some 
sense we saw God, we should see nothin^- else ” In short 
onr consciousness, whether of ourselvis or ’ of external 
ohjects, is nothing more nor kss than a limited portion of 
the divine consciousness. From this doctrine of Male- 
branche of all “ things in God ” to the unica substantia 
of Spinoza was scarcely a step. The only modus vivendi 
hetween TJiougM and Uxtenszon, mind and body, was found 
in the divine essence or substance ; but Malebranche not 
merely shrank from the obvious conclusion to which all 
his reasoning points, that of identifyino- them with the 
substance, but, strange to say (that is, strange were it not 
so common a phenomenon in history), denounces in scurri- 
lous language the man who was at once honest and logical 
enough to draw this conclusion. ^ 


SPINOZA. 


Pakuch de Spinoza, born Nov. 24 , 1632 . at Amsterdam 
belonged to a well-to-do Jewish ’ family of 
origin settled in Holland. He received a thorough educa- 
tion in the_ hands of the Eabbis of his native town in aU 
that pertained to Jewish learning as then understood 
besides studying Latin and natural science, under other 
teachers. Previous reading of the semi-rationalising Jewish 
philosophers of the Middle Ages, notably Maimonides, had 
already given Spinoza a speculative groundwork when 
he took up the study of the works of Descartes. Spinoza 
occupies a unique position at this time. His heterodoxy 
had already caused his expulsion from the synagogue, and 
he thus found himself unpledged to any set of traditional 
dogmas. To this fact we may attribute the perfect freedom 
and honesty displayed in his writings. The fawning of 
Descartes to Christian doctrines naturally disgusted the 
man who had severed himself from family connections, 
social intercourse, and oven risked life itself for his convic- 


tions. But, nevertheless, the system of Spinoza is the 
direct and logical outcome of the principles enunciated by 
Descartes. After a generally quiet and uneventful life, 
occupied either in tho pursuance of his livelihood as a 
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•glass-lens polislaer, or in study and writing, Spinoza died 
at tlie comparatively early age of forty-five, in tlie year 
1677. Tlie respect witli wMch lie was regarded by all who 
knew kirn is illustrated in tlie well-known story of his 
landlady, who, aware that he belonged to no recognised 
religious persuasion, asked his opinion as to whether she 
was justified in going to Church and otherwise practising 
the rites of the orthodox Calvinistic faith. Tie had com- 
paratively but few friends, but among these several corre- 
spondents, notably Oldenburg, one of the founders of the 
English Eoyal Society. 

Spinoza’s Doctrines. 

With Sjcinoza the method of philosophy is identical 
with that of mathematics. In his Ethics he places Defini- 
tions, Axioms, and Postulates, at the head of every book. 
The Geometrical method appeared to him as the most 
^adequate for the expression of “ clear and distinct ” ideas, 
and as the one which most effectually excluded the 
possibility of the entrance into philosophy of personal or 
other bias — it was the only purely disinterested method. 

Hegel observes, that Spinoza, the Jew, first introduced 
into European thought the conception of the absolute uni ty 
in which finite and infinite are merged. It would be per- 
haps more correct to say that he was the first to give dis- 
tinct expression to this monistic point of view, which is 
implicitly present in many previous thinkers. 

Spinoza distinguishes two kinds of errors to which the 
mind is subject, those of abstraction and those of imagination. 
These two errors he finds invariably united in opinion. An 
abstraction means any imperfect conception in which 
the elements of a whole are separately treated as wholes. 
Clear and distinct thought must discern the necessary 
relation of any finite thing or notion to the whole system 
of things or notions. This is expressed in Spinozistio 
language by what is termed the distinction between mere 
modes of substance and substance itself. The progress of 
knowledge necessarily limits this abstracting tendency. 
Imagination comes to the aid of abstraction in enabling 
the mind to picture the thing without its surroundings, or 
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in otLer words, apart from the conditions necessary to its 
real existence. Such conceptions as that of a talking 
animal, a horse with a man’s head, an extended fia-ure 
without weight or resistance, are common and ob-^ous 
instances of this combined power of abstraction and imag- 
ination.^ Teleological explanations of the world have their 
root entirely in the foregoing tendency of the mind. “All 
such opinions,” says Spinoza, “ spring from the notion 
commonly entertained, that all things in nature act for the 
same reason as men themselves act, with an end in view.” 
Human will and action are abstracted from the only whole 
of which they can form a part, namely the human beino- 
and transferred by the imagination to external nature and 
even the Absolute itself. The consequence of this is 
exh^ited in religion, in the anthropomorphic conception 
of God as having “made aU things for man, and man 
that he might worship Him.” In the Appendix to the first 
book 01 the Ethics, Spinoza demolishes this view with his 
usual clearness and vigour. 

^ In pliilosophy Spinoza demands the eHmination of ah 
time-relations, in other words, that the philosopher should 
be understood as viewing the world suh specie ssternitatis 
-by this, of course, he meant that the province of meta- 
physic is to expound the world in its logical, rather than 
its temporal sequence. Hence, the starting-point of his 
system is not any first cause of all things in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but that which all things logically pre- 
suppose , that by means of which all other things are con- 
ceived, but which is in itself independent and ultimate. 

In this great advance is made on Descartes, whose God 
was little more than the first cause of the world. This un- 
conditioned ground, the owe swtowce of Spinoza, contains 
;mthm it the sum-total of all reality. Although he did 
homage to current prejudices by employing the word God 
for his conception, it is only fair to remember that he dis- 
tiimtiy disclaims using the word in any current sense. 

Eidmann well observes that those who connect the usual 
religious significance with the word I?od, had better, in 
reading Spinoza, substitute for it the word JSaiure, It h 
^nstantly insisted upon that all things proceed from the 
<Jne Substance by the same necessity as that by which it 
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exists, since they form an essential part of its existence. 
Of the infinite attributes of the infinite, eternal and all- 
comprehending substance, two only concern us «.e.^Thouo-ht 
and Extension. As with Descartes, they are*mutu5ly 
opposed in every respect, in all save the one fact of then’ 
common ground. At last the Cartesian problem is solved 
in the only way possible on Cartesian principles. Thouo*ht 
and Extension, Mind and Body, assume for the first tiroe a 
position of mutual equality ; while they at the same time 
lose the last shred of their independence of the Infinite. 
The real world is simply made up of modes of these two 
attributes. By mode, Spinoza understands that which 
exists through something else, or which is the determi- 
nation of something else. There are eternal modes, by 
which is probably meant the necessary determinations of 
things termed by us laws of nature, and individual or 
finite things. As, however, the place of individuals in 
Spinoza’s system is not unobseure, we give some of his 
utterances on this head in his own. words. In Proposition 
XXIII. of Part I. of the Ethics, we read, ‘‘ Every mode, which 
exists both necessarily and as infinite must necessarily follow 
either from the absolute nature of some attribute of God or 
from an^ attribute modified by a modification which exists 
necessarily and as infinite. Proof. A mode exists in some- 
thing else through which it must be conceived (Def. v.), 
that is (Proi3. xv.), it exists solely in God, and solely through 
God can be conceived. If, therefore, a mode is conceived as 
necessarily existing, and infinite, it must necessarily be 
inferred or perceived through some attribute of God, in so 
far as such attribute is conceived as expressing the infinity 
and necessity of existence, in other w-ords (Def. viii.), 
eternally ; that is, in so far as it is considered absolutely.” 
“ A mode therefore which necessarily exists as infinite must 
follow from the absolute nature of some attribute of God, 
either immediately (Prop, xxi.), or through the means of 
some modification which follows from the absolute nature 
of the said attribute ; that is (by Prop, xxii.) which exists 
necessarily and as infinite (Pro|)- xxiv.). The essence of 
things ^produced by God does not involve existence. Proof, This 
proposition is evident from Def. i. For that of which the 
nature considered in itself involves existence is self-caused. 
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“®‘=®®sity of its own nature, 
caiisicv f \li follows tliat God is not only the 

cStin? 1"“®® mto exKtence, hnt also ofVdr 

Grod i<5 ™ scholastic phraseolooy 

plaS +1.- whenever we ,4ntem- 

^o?|^atTorTon:7® it. involves neither existence 

the ons OT ^ of either 

as +<-> -^- 1 ■> i*® the sole cause, in as much 

Corolla?! ]^0 E®d?p appertain. (Prop. xiv. 

nof Q-B-D. (Pioj). xsY.) God is the efficient cause 

I’roof tf +V // 'but also of their essence. 

ise?. ^0^ is ^ot t 4 cause of the 

Cby Ax TV “ ^erefore, the essence of things can 

xV^d THs hyPro^. xv. 

tHng-s. Q.E.D. Note. Tlds proposition 

iifXr?r?T® the essence of things liust he 

God miKst ^ existence— in a word, 

sense ^ °^n® J ^ii things in the same 

made stilf ® f Himself. This will he 

Individ?! foUowing coroUaiy. Corollary. 

attribntp<! of?^® nothing hut modifications of the 
attributes of God,_ or modes by which the attributes of 

God are expressed in a fixed and definite manner ”* 

has on?™t s.’^ffifently evident to the reader that Spinoza 
as only ^carried to its consistent issue the Cartesian nriTi- 

Meed enunciated, hut ’^th- 

Ww t?*?! y ® tearing, namely, that unless we 
ew the Infinite, or God, we could know nothing else 

thrDi^e%?>f+^’^“^“'^l“'^-i® ®™Pi 7 a modification of 

is involved i-n 0^ ttis absolute unity 

18 involved in the idea of every particular thins:, and the 

only reason ordinary men are unable to discSC it t 

bec^se their ideas are confused, in short, because, owina: 

the illusions of sense and imagination, they are unable 

to arrive at a clear and distinct idea of anything 

* Kow and always I quote from the excellent translation of 
liWy.® ®Ms, published in ‘Bohn’s Philosophical 


M 
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Spinoza insists on tlie parallellism between the world- 
order in Thought and tbe world-order in Extension, ‘‘ The 
order and connection of ideas f be says (Etbics, Prop, vii.), 
the same as the order and connection of things:' ^Tbis 
is as nincb as to say tbe One Substance may be viewed 
either as thinking or as extended. “Whatsoever follows 
from the infinite nature of Qod in the world of extension 
(formaliter)^ follows without exception in the same order 
and connection from the idea of God in the world of 
thought (ohjeetwey And again: “Substance thinking 
and substance extended are one and the ^ same substance, 
comprehended now through one attribute and now 
through the other.” “ In the same way the mode of ex- 
tension and the idea of that mode are one and^ the same 
thing, though expressed in two ways. For instance, a 
circle existing in nature and the idea of a circle existing, 
which is also in God, are one and the same thing displayed 
through difierent attributes. Thus whether we consider 
nature under the attribute of extension, or under the 
attribute of thought, or under any other attribute, we 
shall find the same order, and one and the same chain of 
Ciiuses — that is, the same things following in either case.” 
“ I said that God is the cause of an idea — for instance, 
of the idea of circle — in so far as He is a thinking thing, 
and of a circle in so far as He is an extended thing, 
simply because the actual being of the idea of a circle 
can only be perceived as a proximate cause through 
another mode of thinking, and that again, throughhnother, 
and so on to infinity; so that so long as we consider 
things as modes of thinking, we must explain the order 
of the whole of nature, or the whole chain of causes, 
through the attribute of thought only. And in so far as 
we consider things as modes of extension, we must explain 
the order of the whole of nature through the attribute of 
extension only ; and so on in the case of other attributes. 
Wherefore of things as they are in themselves, God is 
imlly the cause, inasmuch as He consists of infinite 
attributes. I cannot for the present explain my meaning 
more clearly.” . 

The ^impressions of the senses and the mind, namely, 
that which in the world of thought corresponds to the 
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particular or fimte inodifieatioEs of extension are termed 
affecUones. There has been ^ 

students of Spinoza as to the SL r ^rf ^ 

to the individual mind Tn Lif ^ ^ attnbutes 

Sninoza savs (^ Tior ’• n ^ definition of attributes, 

wE thSiLf n^^^^^ ^ mean that 

of substance ” tbe essence 

irrs,oi.ss»r itsi rizM.T s: 

to to lywhM Si sS: 

It becomes ™e of iteolf. Aocordiog to tbi, So 

f aSe&?f t: 

S ri 4r w^a^i: 

S!f!l definition (Def. iv.) when he 

tS iiitebect, seems to make an inten- 

Txf Descartes, who speaks of the attribute 

simply as constitutmg the essence of the substance. The 
second View, on the other hand, is supported by the asser- 
tion of the infinity of attributes. AYe suspect that the 
point was one upon which Spinoza was not very clear 

elsewhere in the Cartesian 
schocn, the effects of the reaction against scholasticism 
which was manifested in the neglect of Aristotelian dis- 
tinctions, is responsible for much ambiguity, and possibly 
some confusion of thought. 

_ Ext^sion is spoken of by Spinoza as infinite, no less 
than Thought ; but tbe relation of the unconditioned 
to the conditioned form of these attributes is imperfectly 
indicated. All limitation must be abstracted from tbe 
attributes conceived as natwra naturans, and this applies 
as much to thought as to extension ; hence, God is no 
more to be conceived as will, which is only a particular 
limitation of thought, than He is to be conceived as 
body, which is only a particular limitation of extension. 
Spinoza distinctly repudiates (Ethics, Part II. Prop. XLin.) 
any such thing as an unconscious idea ; he carefully warns 

m: 2 
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US against understanding by idea a meta prototype which, 
can never enter into consciousness, and demands that we 
should regard it as a conscious act. of thought. Inasmuch 
as the One Substance is the foundation of all being, it is 
the foundation of corporeal no less than of mental pro- 
cesses. Every such process is conditioned by another 
such, and that by another, and so on to infinity. (See 
quotation, p. 162, supra,) Of course this occurs only in 
the same attribute, for we have already seen that there 
is no passing over from the one to the other ; no more 
from the mental to the corporeal, than from the corporeal 
to the mental. By Spinoza’s rigid division it is needlSss to 
say aH idealist explanations in physics, no less than all 
materialist explanations in psychology, are excluded. 

Turning now to natura naturata, we find the principles 
of the corporeal world were, to Spinoza, rest and motion. 
All modifications of body he attributes to the velocity and 
direction of motion in its parts. The so-called union of 
body and soul only means that the same thing is viewed 
now under one attribute, now under another. The mind 
is nothing more than the idea of the body, but inasmuch 
as an idea is only a product of thought-activity, the idea 
corporis is a conscious act of the mind with which is bound 
up the reflected knowledge of this act, that is, the idea of 
this idea, which is nothing other than the idea mentis. 
Just as the modification of extension, or body, of which 
the real or empirical world consists, is brought about by 
differences of rest and motion — in short, as an individual 
body IS a determinate system of the modifications of 
extension so an^ individual mind is a determinate 
system of the modifications of thought, i.e. of ideas. The 
world of eternal modes, or natura naturata, roughly 
corresponds to the w;orld of Ideas in Platonic systems. 
The natura naturata is, of course, also to- be conceived 
under the dual attribute. It consists of motion and rest, 
and what Spinoza terms the intellectus infinitus. Just as 
motion and rest contains the possibility of the actual 
corporeal world in its entirety, so the intellectus infini- 
tusis the complex of all ideas and minds, i,e, the possi- 
Dility of the actual ideal world in its entirety. Just as 
every individual body is conditioned hy motion and rest. 
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InfinituT^ indmdnal mind conditioned by tbe intellecius 

regards man merely as a portion 
of nature, his Anthropology and Ethics are one. Man’s 

smround 

mm, ms miUeu, as it might now he expressed. He is at 

obsW?!'/® f continually 

obstracted and affected by his surroundings, and his 

whole career is a continuous striving to realise himself, 

or, which IS the same thing, to asssTt his own. heino' 

against this obstruction. In”’eicercising S ^ivity he 

®' human relation. The nronositimf 

prTOositifr« fv justified, but not so the 

S ^e (absolutely). The presence, 

Sernll ohirf • of the 

S rilt * F®' produces love or hatred, 
thfi ^ bpinozas Ethic.s proper (contained in 

Ji *he treatise under that name 

beforf rnetaphysical), which, as we 

before said, is identical with_ his Anthropology, is in 

points Similar to that of his contemporary, Helvetiiis 

“4 P»re diLterSlodnS. S 
K+;! since man acts according to the 

Li ^ his nature, the stimulus to action in men 
being only possible to_ be mortified or destroyed hv a 
stronger stimulus. _ This of course forms the foundation 
for Spinoza s political theory. Spinoza was the first 
consistent advocate of universal toleration, althouo-h 
he does not recognise formally the “rights of rnait’’ 

M such. Like most political theorists of the seven- 
teenth centniy, all his hypotheses were based on the as- 

S utWbur e Inaulte toelLt cleterniinatian of 
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sumption of tlie incurable stupidity of the many ; but be at 
tbe same time regards that state as moat secure in whicb 
there is the greatest amount of personal liberty. The 
great truth which the present century has brought to 
light of the dependence of the political and, other forms of 
society upon its economical conditions had not then 
dawned, any more than the truth that the social organism 
obeys certain definite laws of development just as does 
the animal organism. 

Apart from this, however, perhaps what strikos on<3 
most in reading Spinoza is the modernness of Ms style and 
standpoint as compared with other soventeenth-conttiry 
thinkers. There are passages in the “ Tractatiis Theologico- 
politicns,*’ as well as in the “Ethics,” which might Imye been 
written by a modern scientist. As an instance of Spinoza's 
capacity for scientiho exposition, wo (inote a passage from 
a remarkable letter of his to Oidenhnrg. He is endeavour- 
ing to explain to Oidenhnrg the principle that every part 
of nature agrees with the whole, and is associated with 
all other parts : “ Let us imagine, with your permission, a 
little worm, living in the blood, able to distinguish by sight 
the particles of blood, lymph, &o., and to reJieot on the 
manner in which each particle, on meeting with another 
particle, either is repulsed or communicates a portion of 
its own motion. This Httlo worm would live in the 
blood, in the same way as we live in a part of the universe, 
and would consider each drop of blood, not as a part, but 
as a whole. He would be unable to determino how all 
the parts are modified by the general nature of blood, and 
are compelled by it to adapt themselves, so as to stand in 
a fixed relation to one another. For, if imagine that 
there are no causes external to the blood, which could 
communicate fresh movements to it, nor any apace lieyond 
the blood, nor any bodies wliereto the particles of bloiMi 
could communicate their motion, it is certain tliafc the 
blood would always remain in the same state, and its 
■'particles would undergo no modifications, saV'O tlicise 
• which may be conceived as arising fro-m the relafioi'iB of 
" 'motion existing between the lymph, the chyle, The 
; 'blood would then always have to be considered as a whole, 
not a part* " But, as there exist,' as a matter of fact, vc'ry 
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?uaiiy eaiiscs, 'which laodify, ia a given, manner, the nature 
*‘'o blood, and are, in turn, modified thereby, it follo'ws 
otlier motions and other relations arise in the 
ood, Bprnigmg not from the mutual relations of its 
p.u »s ou y, but fi 0111 the mutual relations between the 
blood as a whole and external causes. Thus the blood 

comes to bo regarded as a part, not as a whole. So much- 
lor the whcde and the part.” 

In many points Spinoza anticipates Kant, but his funda- 
meiital conception is still abstract. The Vnica Substantia 
IS, iiiitei all, at bottoiii, tlio JBcinff-in-grenBral of tliG Cart©- 
sians and of Malebranche. His'^ system is an ontoSv 
and a,n ontology, too, in which all traces of “ theoiy S 
knowledge,” as such, are absent. 

bpiiioziBiu found an iminodiate success in Holland, 
xNuiueruus works appeared, some containing views ob- 
vxonBly (drawn ironi tlie Ethics, others attacking those 
views. About the close of the seventeenth, century, it 
-'poars to have gained some ground in Erance. 

BiKinos^a s is the only pre-Kantian system which, has 
^ en revived in modern times. In fact, the interest in 
Spinoza dates mostly from Goethe and Schleiermaoher. 

I he works wliich have been published during the last 
lialfcontiuy, dealing with the Dutch thinker, would fill a 
lilirai’y. i'liero arc not wanting, at the present day, men 
of eiuiii(‘iu:‘,e who declare that in him is contained the 
ness of xnodern science manifested. With Spinoza 
Ds the main lixio of Cartesian development. We now 
id to consider a subsidiary branch springing from 
the' same s.tem. , 


Among recent Englisli works treating of Spinoza and his pliilo- 
|)hy may l>e mentiomid, Willis’s ‘Sfiiuoza, his Life, Letters and 
Et Iiic‘8,’ Pretlcniek Pollock’s * Life and Works of Spinoza,’ Martineau’s 
SS|>inozM,’ &<*,, &c. The German works ou the subject axe numerous 
and well-known. 
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UELM Leibnitz was born, 1646, at Leipsic, 
jatcMl ill the university of that town. An 
he early attained considerable ao- 
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quaintance mth the Mstory of phUosophy. in jena 

adlitforto'I^T read Hobbes and Locke, 

adaition to Kepler, Galilei, and other scientific writers 

His jonmey to Paris, tbongh it failed in its immediate 

XIV. to nndertate an Egyptian 

of LeibSte^^Tt^® mathematical edu^Lon 

tL In? * *^at he discovered 

the deferential calculus. Here, also, he first be^an 

enonfy to study Descartes and Spinoza.- In 1684 

Leibnitz removed to Berhn, and shortly after undertook 

return expedition to Italy. On his 

stinted* president of the newly con- 

stituted Prussian Academy, as weU as the occupant of a 

ip W.. post. With ,h» deaa of th. Q„.e. 

Vienna wfh Berlin ceased. He died in 
hict ^ m honours. The latter part of 

Leibnitz’s Doctrines. 

pposite pole, to Spinoza. He is chief representative of 
what IS commonly known as PluraHsm in metaphysic i.e. 

fact^^^T^e tiltimate and irreducible 

Mm of Leibnitz’s scientific studies had led 

constiSioi atomistic theory of the ultimate 

constitution of matter. This atomism he carried into 

• -fi ®^ metaphysm. To Leibnitz, substance was 

infinf ely many. The infinitely numerous eternal and 
simple substances, unities, or forces, as they may perhans 

rword^oriiinal?* designates ioLl, 

employed by Bruno. The monads being 

frS beW b^?!? come into being by creation, or cease 

eM^s ^ AltSn and besides them nothing 

A- • destitute of parts, extension, figure 

or divisibility, they must, nevertheless, have qualities’ 

entitSs^^T’ d ’«’ould not even be 

Sb1a» simple substances did not differ in their 

cualities, there would be no means by which we could 

compound bodies is derived from simple ingredients • and 
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monads, *beiiig without qualities, would be mdistiuLguisbabl© 
on© from another, seeing also that they did not differ in 
quantity.” Every monad must differ from every other, 
for Leibnitz postulates the axiom that “ there are never- 
two beings in nature perfectly alike, and in which it is 
impossible to find an internal difference, or one founded: 
on intrinsic determination.” 

But the metaphysical monads of Leibnitz differ from 
the physical atoms of Demokritos, in that they are de- 
termined by an internal principle of change, and are- 
uninfluenced by anything external to themselves. “ But 
besides the principle of change,” proceeds Leibnitz, 
“ there must also be a detail of changes, embracing, so- 
to speak, the specification and the variety of simple- 
substances. This detail must involve multitude in 
unity or in simplicity, for as all natural changes 
proceed by degrees, something changes and something 
remains, and consequently, there must be in the simple sub- 
stance a plurality of affections or relations, although there- 
are no parts.” (Monadologie, 12, 13.) The section which 
follows is interesting as characteristic of Leibnitz’s mode- 
of thought, and as showing the first distinct enunciation 
of a doctrine which has played a not unimportant part in 
subsequent speculation — that of the unconscious per- 
ception or idea. “ This shifting state, which involves and 
represents multitude in unity, or in the simple substance,, 
is nothing else than what we call perception, which must 
be carefully distinguished from a^pperception, or conscious- 
ness, as will appear in the sequel. Here it is that the 
Cartesians have specially failed, making no account of 
those perceptions of which we are not conscious. It is 
this that has led them to suppose that spirits are the only 
monads, and that there are no souls of brutes or other 
Entelechies. It is owing to this that they have vulgarly 
confounded protracted torpor with actual death, and have 
fallen in with the scholastic prejudice, which postulates 
souls entirely separate. Hence, also, ill-affected minds 
have been confirmed in the opinion that the soul is 
mortal.” 

Leibnitz, of course, strenuously opposes all mechanical 
explanations of perception, “If we imagine a machine 
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so constrncted,” be says, “ as to produce thought, 
sensation, perception, we may conceive it magnified 
— the same proportions being ^preserved — to such an 
extent that one might enter ^ it ^ like a mill. This 
being supiDOsed, we should find in it, on each inspection, 
only pieces which impel each other, but nothing which 
can explain perception. It is in the simple substance, 
therefore — not in the compound, or in machinery — that 
we must look for that phenomenon ; and in the simple 
substance we find nothing else — ^nothing, that is, but 
perceptions and their changes. Therein also, and therein 
only, consist all the internal acts of simple substances.’’ 
Leibnitz recognises a progression or hierarchy among the 
monads, from the simple monad which is purely unconscious 
or confused, to the monad which has attained to self- 
consciousness or clearness. The term soul he would 
reserve for the latter. When we are in a profound and 
dreamless sleep, or in a swoon, “ the soul does not differ 
sensibly from the simple monad; but since this state is 
not permanent, aud since the. soul delivers herself from it, 
she is something more.” In much of this we see Leibnitz 
as a true successor of Descartes ; the Cartesian distinction 
between confused and clear perception being made nou- 
menal. The impossibility of the entire absence of 
perception in the thinking subject here receives a new 
application, in so far as perception is formally distinguished 
from consciousness. If there were no distinction in our 
perceptions, we should continue for ever in a state of 
stupor ; “ and this,” adds Leibnitz, “ is the condition of 
the naked monad.” “ Where there is a great number of 
minute perceptions, but where nothing is distinct, one is 
stunned, as when we turn round and round in continual 
succession in the same direction, whence arises a vertigo 
vrMch may cause us to faint, and which prevents us fro’m 
distinguishing anything.” 

Memo:^, according to Leibnitz, gives to the soul a 
consecutive action, but must be distinguished from reason. 
Leibnitz is prepared to recognise a large measure of truth 
in the ^English Empiricist school. Memory, or the 
‘<X)nsecniivenep of perceptions, is shared in common by 
men and It is the scientific reason which 
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'especially distinguislies man. Tlie distinction between 
empirical knowledge derived from the former sonrce, and 
that derived from the latter, is illustrated by the following 
familiar instance : when we expect the sun to rise to- 
morrow, we judge so empirically, because it has always 
done so hitherto; but the astronomer makes the same 
judgment by an act of reason. In the same way the 
ditference between a quack and a physician consists in the 
fact that the one has only practice, or knowledge picked 
up in a casual way to rely upon, while the other derives 
his knowledge from scientific theory. The celebrated 
proposition directed by Leibnitz against Locke, “ nihil est 
in intellectu quod non prius in sensu fuerit, nisi ipse in- 
tellectus,^' expresses in a sentence this cardinal distinction ' 
between empirical and necessary truth. 

The God of Leibnitz is the supreme monad or primitive 
unity, the simple original substance of which all the 
created or derived monads are the products, and which 
are generated, “so to speak, by continual fulgurations of 
the divinity from moment to moment, bounded by the 
receptations of the creature of whose existence limitation 
is an essential condition.” Like the God of the schoolman, 
he is actus purus, to which the created monads approach in 
varying degrees, “ according to the measure of their 
perfection.” The created monads can .only act upon one 
another through the medium of the divine monad. It is 
only through it that one can be dependent upon the other. 
Leibnitz bases his optimism on the principle of sufficient 
reason* The principle of sufficient reason declares that 
no fact can be “ real, or existent, no statement true, unless 
there be a sufficient reason why it is thus, and not other- 
wise, although these reasons very often cannot be known 
to us.” This principle leads us to infer that since out of 
the infinite number of possible worlds, this one has been 
created by the Divine mind, it must contain within it the 
greatest possible measure of perfection. “And this con- 
nection, or this accommodation of all created things to 
each, and of each to all, implies in each simple substance 
relations which express all the rest. Each, accordingly, 
is a living and perpetual mirror of the universe. And as 
the same city viewed from different sides appears quite 
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different^ and is perspectively multiplied, so, in the indnite 
nniltitnde of simple substances, there are given, as it 
were, so many different worlds which yet are only per'» 
spectives of a single one, according to the different points 
. of view of each monad. And this is the way to ohtairt 
the greatest possible variety with the greatest |)ossiblo 
order: that is to say, the way to obtain the greatest 
possible perfection.” Every monad contains the infinity 
of being in itself. It would lose nothing if all other 
monads were destroyed, nor gain anything if they could 
act- upon it. The monad is a self-sufficient microcosm, 
and an omniscient eye might see in its present state the 
whole past and future of the universe. “ But each soul 
can read in itself only that which is distinctly represented 
in it. It cannot unfold its laws at once, for they mach 
into the infinite.” Every organic body is a sj)ecies of 
“ divine machine,” surpassing all human mechanisms by the 
infinite complexity of its relations. Each portion of matter 
expresses the universe; that is, each portion of matter 
has its special formative energy or soul. “ Every particle of 
matter,” say Leibnitz, ‘‘ may be conceived as a garden full 
of plants, or as a pond full of fishes. But each branch of 
each plant, each member of each animal, each dro]i of their 
humours, is in its turn another such garden or pond,^ 
Death, chaos, and barrenness, exist only in appearance 
owii^ to the imperfection of our point of view. It must 
not be supposed, however, that each entelechy, force, or 
soul has a special portion of matter for ever united with 
It ; tor all bodies are in a perpetual fiux, like rivers, their 
particles for ever coming and going. “ That which wo 
generation is development and accretion, and that 

TW« f envelopment and diminution.” 

ihere is no destruction either of the soul or the hodv 
strictly speaking. _ They each follow their proper lawi’ 

wMch SSfs virtue of the “ pre-establishod hlrmony,” 

between all substances as representations'^ of 

one and the same universe. Leibnitz maintains that had 

Descartes kuo'wii the laws of mo f inn Ea rtrAiii i i i, 
led to • • motion, iie would have been 

hanaon^hv whS “pre-established 

i aere\e7e i ^ct as 

tkere were no souls, and souls act as if there were 
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no bodies ; and yet botli act as if the one influenced the 
other.” 

The foregoing exposition we have taken almost verbatim 
from the summary of his system, written by Leibnitz in 
1714, for Prince Eugene of Savoy, and published after his 
•death as the ‘‘ Monadology.” The inconsistency and 
mutual incompatibility of several of the main positions 
taken up are apparent at a glance. Leibnitz is emphatic 
in declaring that the monads have ‘‘ no windows,” while 
at the same time postulating a direct relation between 
them and the supreme monad, and an indirect^ relation 
with one another. It is difficult to see, on Leibnitzian 
principles, how psychological idealism is to be avoided. 
The self-centred microcosm ex liyjpothesi knows only its 
own universe. In this it is absolutely shut up. How 
then has it any right to pronounce on the absolute nature 
of things outside this universe? It may be quite true 
that other self-centred monads may exist as the centres of 
different worlds, but of them it cannot possibly know 
anything. Those who postulate a plurality of ultimate 
worid-principles can never logically answer the questions 
raised by “ theory of knowledge.” Leibnitz is involved in 
additional difficulties by his theism, and above all, by his 
attempts to render his system compatible with theological 
orthodoxy. A hierarchy of self-centered and essentially 
independent beings, extending from the lowest sentiency 
to the highest consciousness, may be a pretty and sym- 
metrical conception, but will certainly not bear the test 
of criticism, as an explanation of the universe. 

But Leibnitz, who after all was more of a litterateur 
than a philosopher, gives us, nevertheless, many acute 
suggestions and able pieces of analysis in his writings. 
His individualist Pluralism he was fond of placing in 
opposition to Spinoza’s Monism, when charged with the 
latter by thinkers too logical to conceive the possibility of 
a serious thinker treating individuation as an ultimate 
metaphysical fact. 

Leibnitz, of course, admits freedom of the mil, but his 
freedom is neither absolute indifference, nor is it determi- 
nation without motive. It is a free choice of one line of 
conduct rather than another from among two or more 
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on tlie culture of Europe. It almost entirely superseded 
Cartesiaiiism in the university and in the salon, and 
indeed was the dominant academical philosophy of the 
Continent until the time of Kant, if not in its original 
form, in one but slightly modified. 

We pass over intermediate writers, and come to Cheistijln 
Wolff, the first follower of Leibnitz who erected an inde- 
pendent system on the principles of the master. Wolfi 
was born in 1679 at Breslau, and became, in 1706, professor 
of mathematics in Halle. He subsequently entered upon 
a professorship at Marburg, but owing to alleged heretical 
tendencies in his doctrines he was recalled, and retired 
again to Halle, devoting himself mainly to literary work 
till his death, on the 9th April, 1754. Wolff is noteworthy 
as being the first academical thinker who wrote in German. 
He was the author of a large number of works dealing 
with every department of philosophy. He attempted 
to combine Leibnitzianism with the older Aristotelian 
doctrines of the schools. The pre-established harmony he 
regards simply as an admissible hypothesis. He also 
denies the unconscious percei^tion of Leibnitz, that is, he 
refuses to admit perception in any monads below the rank 
of the Leibnitzian soul. On the other hand, he adheres to 
the optimism of his master no less than to his doctrine of 
the will. His division of philosophy into Ontology, or the 
doctrine of being in general; Rational Psychology, or the 
doctrine of the soul as unextended and simple substance ; 
Cosmology, or the doctrine of the physical universe ; and 
Rational Theology, or the doctrine of the existence and 
attributes of God, is interesting and noteworthy in its 
relation to the “ critique ” of Kant, as we shall presently 
see. Practical philosophy (an expression since much used 
in Germany, of which apparently he was the originator) he 
divides into Ethics, Economics, and Politics (the old 
Aristotelian division). Wolff bases his “ practical philo- 
sophy ” on the idea of perception, which is the law of our 
rational nature. 

Wolff left an extensive school behind him, the most 
noteworthy name of which is that of Alexander Gottlieb 
BAUM( 3iARTEN (borii, 1714, ill Berlin, died, 1762, in Erank- 
fort). Baumgarten is chiefiy remarkable for two things ; 
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firstly for having attempted to consirnet a philosophy of 
esthetics, and secondly tor having been the thinker who 
probably had most share m the earlier philosoiihical 
education of Immanuel Kant. Baumgartoii was Kant’s 
type of the dogmatic metaphysician, as often appears in 

JfnTtS^'a school worthy 

of notice, and for the same reason, is Christian AirrrrsT 

CBUSI0S (born, 1712, died, 1776, professor of philosrtdl; !! 

Leipsic). He also had an influence on the philosoi)h?e/.l 

career of Kant, and is often referred to by liim.^ 
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also; but, Enlike the Frenchman, he did not dream of 
bringing knowledge back to the primitive cogito hy any 
drastic scepticism. 

In his ‘ In Stan ration of the Sciences,’ Bacon makes 
a survey of knowledge, as it then existed, as a pre- 
liminary to the work of reform. It falls under tHree 
heads, Slemory, Imagination, and Eeason. In this portion 
of his great work, Bacon points out what he conceived as 
the fundamental sources of error in the human mind to 
which he gives the name of Idols in the Greek sense of 
the word (etSwXoy), This, perhaps the most interesting 
and important part of the work in question, is succeeded 
by a dissertation on the three branches of human science 
which fall respectively under the above heads, viz. 
History, Poetry, and Philosophy. Philosophy, according 
to Bacon, concerns itself with God, Man, and Nature. The 
first department, that of natural theology, consists of the 
attempt to show that the series of physical causes implies 
a first cause and a Providence. On the positive nature and 
attributes of God, natural or philosophical theology has 
nothing to say.. Similarly, in the second department, 
that which has Man for its object, it is not the immaterial 
soul of man which is immediately breathed into him by 
the Deity that philosophy deals with, but the animal soul, 
which is of a thinner, finer, corporeal nature than the 
body, but not immaterial."^ 

Natural philosophy, the third department, is divided 
into two sections, speculative and operative. Speculative 
natural philosophy is again divided into physics and 
metaphysics ; the first in so far as it is concerned with 
proximate causes, the second in so far as it deals with 
ends. Operative natural philosophy is divided into 
two corresponding sections, as applied physio it is 
termed mechanic, — as applied metaphysic, natural magic. 
The fundamental conceptions and axioms* which lie 
at the root of all philosophy^ such as those of being 
and non-being, similarity and diversity, &c., or such 
an axiom as that two things that are equal to the same 
thing are equal to one another, form the subject-matter of 

* The coincidence of this "with the doctrine of Paracelsus is curious. 
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what Bacon tenns jiMcwopMajjnma m scimiia universalis. 
Mathematics is merely the auxiliary science of physics. 
Anthropology, or the science of Man, refers partly to the 
human body and partly to the soul, in the sense above 
inaicated. Jlaoon ascribes all the elements of bodies to 
perception, which he explains mechanically as the result 
of attraction and repulsion. Like Leibnitz at a later date, 
he distinguishes between mere perceptions, and feelings 
accompanied by consciousness, although perhaps not so 
elearly._^ Logic and ethics, no less than politics, fall to be 
dealt with in this department. It is in the portion of the 
Novum Organum dealing with method, in which the idols 
ot the mind are treated of, that the doctrines are to be 
lound to which the subsequent philosophic development 
may e most ^ directly traced. Bacon discovers in the 
natural constitution of the human mind a tendency 
towards a deceptive anthropomorphism, as for instance, to 
the substitution of final causes for proximate or efficient 
causes in physic, fallacies occasioned by which are termed 

fields also many fallacies 
attributable to some special bias of the individual, which 

he terms £Ma Sjieous; or again, others occasioned by the 
mis-use of language ; yet others, which spring from tradi- 

latter being styled respectively 
Idola Fort and Idola Theatri. The mind has to free itself 
as far as may be from these infirmities before it is in a 
position to arrive at truth. “We must,” says Bacon, 
neither draw everything from ourselves, as the spider 
Its threads, nor merely gather together like the ants, 
but gather together and work up as the bees their 
honej'. Induction, as taught by Aristotle and the 
schoolmen, the so-called inductio per enumerationem aim- 
phcem he condemns, since it fails in this latter point, 
namely the subjective working-up, by which Bacon means 
the methodical and systematic reduction of the individual 
instance under the general rule. Negative instances are 
I®™” ® taken account of as much as positive, as well as 
difierences of degree. The reduction is to be undertaken 
■with the greatest care, not by springing at once from the 
singular to the universal, but by proceeding step by step 

through aU the intermediate stages. & r 

N 2 
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HOBBES. 

The next EDglish thinker we have to notice is Thomas 
Hobbes, the contemporary and friend of Bacon, Hobbes 
was born at Malmesbury in 1588, and as a young man 
became tutor in the house of the Duke of Devonshire. 
Subsequently, after a journey through France and Italy, 
he studied Mathematics and Natural Science in Paris, and 
became as enthusiastic as his nature allowed in the rising 
physical science, as represented by Kepler, Copernicus, 
Galilei, and Harvey. He produced a number of tvorks, 
the most famous being his treatise “ On Human Nature,” 
and the celebrated “Leviathan; or the Matter, Form, 
and Authority, of Government.” Hobbes died in 1079. 

Hobbes defines philosophy as the cognition of effects or 
phenomena from their causes, and of the causes from the 
observed effects, by means of correct deduction. Its object 
IS practical, namely, that we may foresee effects, and 
thereby make use of them in life. Hobbes shares Bacon 
mechanical mode of regarding things, which he in naany 
respects e:^ggerates. He may justly be regarded as the 
lather of British psychology. Without him there could 
have been nq Locke. A distinct stand is taken on 
experience and observation as the sole source of know- 
ledge. There is no metaphysical problem any more than 
one as to the constitution ©f our knowledge. “ OoncerninH 
the thoughts of Man,” says he (Leviathan, Chap, i.), “I 
will consider them first singly, and afterwards in a train 
ot dependence upon one another. Singly, they are eveiT- 
one a representation or appearance of some quality or other 
accident of a body without us, which is commonly called 
which object woi keth on the eyes, ears, and other 

^ diversity of working, 

I of app««.„ce». The orisi.el of them .li 

S'®"' 
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tained its ground in this country up to the present time. 
Philosophy in the English school, of which Hobbes is the 
earliest direct representative, is reduced in its main issue 
to a mere question of psychology. Is the mind a tabula 
rasa receiving its knowledge read^’-made from an exter- 
nal source? or does it possess innate ideas by which it 
is enabled to form judgments of a higher validity than 
those which can be referred to a succession of particular 
experiences? In other words, is there any essential 
distinction between contingent or empirical truth and 
necessary truth, or is the distinction that exists between 
them merely one of degree? The problem as to what 
constitutes reality, which is of course involved in these 
questions, is here altogether lost sight of. The completed 
categories of consciousness which the real world implies, 
the entire synthesis of experience, is assumed from the 
outset. 

The confusion between metaphysic, psychology, and 
physics, so characteristic of the English school, is present 
from the first. Hobbes sees that sensible qualities can 
exist only in the percipient, but he nevertheless, as 
appears in the above passage, assumes the existence of the 
mysterious entity, a “ body without us,” which, in an 
equally mysterious manner worketh upon the eyes, ears, 
and other parts of a man’s body, and by diversity of 
working, produces diversity of appearances.” Hobbes, of 
course, postulates an atomism which he bases upon the 
assumption that that which moves others must also in 
itself be moved at least in its smaller parts, since motion 
apart from matter or at a distance is an impossibility. 
The senses of men and animals are affected by motions 
which propagate themselves from the senses to the brain, 
and from the brain to the heart, whence the reverse 
process takes place, which reverse process constitutes 
feeling. We see an anticipation of Leibnitz in the asser- 
tion that all matter possesses |)otentiality of feeling. 
From feeling all knowledge is ultimately derived. 
General notions, so called, are nothing more than words 
serving as signs for an aggregate of similar objects. 
All thought is merely the addition and subti'action, 
the combination and separation of perceptions. 
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The original state of man in society, HoLhes doclares 
was that of war ; this was siibstitnted at a later stage for 
a formal contract by which nnconditionecl obedience to an 
absolute ruler was pledged on condition that he, holdiiK^ 
the balance of power, should protect individual niemberB 
of the society to which this contract was to give birth, 
against one another. This theory of society was accepted 
in substantially the same furm to that laid down Ijy 
Hobbes as axiomatic, by almost all political thinkers till 
the end of the eighteenth century, and forms the basis of 
that great text book of the French Eevolution, the 
Social Contract'’ of Jean- Jacques Eousseau. Morality 
Hobbes regards as the dmect result of the Political State. 
That is good which is sanctioned by the absolute power 
in the state ; the reverse, evil. Eeligion and superstition 
have this in common, that they both imply the fear of 
imaginary powers- ; the difference between them consists 
in that the fear or worship of those imaginary powers 
which are recognised by the state is religion, while the 
fear or worship of those nob recognised is superstition. 

LOCKE. 

John Locke was born in 1632 at Wrington, near Bristol. 
He studied at Westminster, and afterwards at Oxford. 
In 1664 he went on a diplomatic mission to Berlin, which 
lasted some twelve months. A few years afterwards, 
having in the meantime resided at Oxford, he undertook 
a journey through France and Italy. For a long time he 
remained as tutor in the house of the Earl of 
The ‘ Essay on the Human Undei'standing,’ though 
commenced in 1670, was not published until some years 
later, Shaftesbury’s resistance to the absolute tondencies 
of James II. brought him to the Tower; but being 
acquitted by the jury, he repaired to Holland, whex’e he 
was followed by Locke in the year 1083. In conseciuenco 
of the revolution of 1688, which placed the Prince of 
Orange on the English throne, Locke returned to his 
native country ; he soon received an official appointmeiit, 
firat as' ■ Commissioner of Apfmls,” and afterwards 'as 
“ Commissioner of Trade and Plantages.” Locke died in 
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tlie seventy-third year of his age, in 1704. In addition 
to the lainous * Essays Eoche was the author of nmneroiis 
treatises on ethical, political, and economical subjects. 

The great principle of ^Locke’s philosophy is, that the 
origin of all knowledge is in experience, and that the 
derivation of all concepts is from experience. The first 
book of his essay is occupied almost entirely with a 
polemic against the doctrine of “ innate ideas,” that is, 
oHdeas existing in the mind independently of experience. 
Did the individual really possess such ideas, they would 
be discoverable in children and savages. The fact that 
the abstract notions supposed to be innate do not exist in 
these cases, proves that they are not universal, while a 
little consideration of their nature shows them to pre- 
suppose a relatively high degree of culture. The case of 
savages proves conclusively that there is no single 
ethicah proposition which is regarded as binding by all 
men alike. The same reasoning applies to the elements 
of our complex ideas as to the ideas themselves; there 
are none which are innate. The understanding is origin- 
ally a icchulct 7'(isct, The ' second book deals with how this 
blank tablet is engraved with the writing of experience* 
There are two “receivers,” so to speak, of different orders 
experience, the external senses, sensation proper, and the 
internal sense, or the capacity of reflection. But whether 
what we perceive be an outward or an inward fact, our 
understpding is in either case nothing more than the 
mirror in which it is reflected — the smooth surface of the 
camera ohseura which is the passive vehicle of the. 
influence of the light of experience. There are thus 
ideas derived fronx sensation, and ideas derived from 
reflection. The capacity of an object to produce an idea 
in our understanding is called its quality. Where the 
idea is similar to the state of the object producing it, it 
is termed a pimary quality. There are two primary 
qualities in external objects and imjpenetmhility. 
Our idea of an extended thing implies a real externality 
of the particles to one another; our idea of resistance a 
real configuration of the body producing it. But with 
most qualities the case is otherwise. These secondary 
qualities, as they are termed, such as colour, odour, taste, 
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ron^Imess, stuootBness, beauty, uglixiess, pleasantness, and. 
Tinpleasantness, &c., only indicate a certain relation be- 
t'\\een onr^ organs and tbe object, but nothing existent 
in tbe object itself. Indeed, tbe object bas as little 
analogy with those ideas it produces in our minds, as tbe 
beat of tbe sun bas with tbe softness of tbe "wasi Tvbicb it 
™®lts. _ It is the cause of these effects in us, but no inoi'e. 
This distinction of primary and secondary qualities is with 
Locke a cardinal one. The ideas of sensation, biien, are 
e effect of tbe qualities of outward things upon our 
understanding those of reflection, tbe effects of our own 
inward states upon our understanding. Out of these 

two kinds of ideas is made up tbe whole sum of our 
knowledge. 

As the immense variety of words is constituted of tbe 
twenty-six letters of tbe alphabet, so tbe number of 

I? forSf ^ readilyLumerated. 

5tb XI® f of tiem, it is advi^ble to begin 

sXud ^ sense, such as colour, 

sound, odoni, &c., and then to proceed to those wliich are 

Smf ^ combination of several senses, suclx as that 
of dimension, which involves tbe idea of a measured or 
^tenmned extension or space. We may then proceed to 

having their origi/ in reflection, Web as^^Sgbf 
deri^eJ'from botb^X’'^^ X 

reflection annlu ^ sensation and 

reflection sneh as those of unity, force 

tbS?sXple?dS ? T ?Fc.yced by tbe combination 
tnese simple ideas, Locke divides into three classes idoao 

of modes, of substances, and of relations. i<icas 

wW Jb understands “ such complex ideas 

wbicb,_ however compounded, contain not in +b! 

supposiPonof subsisting by themselves but are X ^ A 

as depeudencies or affections of sSles 

ideas signified by the words tria-nfy'io 

&c.”— Sook II Chan tit 4 . \r ’ S^^'t^fude, murder,’ 
simple ormixed the first kX i °‘^®® X ®i^^><iivided into 

or a score ; which are nothing but th! f ^ 

..ifc -»y , 
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compounded of various kinds of simple ideas, such as 
“beauty,” “theft,” cfeo. Ideas of substances are “such 
combinations of simple ideas as are taken to represent 
distinct particular things subsisting by themselves, in 
which the sujDposed or confused idea of substance, such as 
it is,^is always the first and chief.”— (IL vn). “Eelation” 
consists in the “consideration and comparing one idea 
with another.”— (^&. vii.) 

The simple ideas which come to us directly through 
experience, are ektypal, i.e. they always have something 
real corresponding to them. The complex ideas, on the 
contrary, since they are the figments of our own minds, 
ai'e archetypal, and have no reality corresponding to 
them. All words, except proper names, are concerned 
with the latter order of ideas, i.e. general or abstract 
concepts, and must therefore not be regarded as represent- 
ing anything real, for there is nothing real but what is 
particular. Here, we may remind the reader, we have 
Locke taking up the parable, though possibly un- 
consciously, of Occam, and the later nominalistic school- 
men. ^ The third book of the 'Essay’ is devoted entirely 
to a discussion on the (j^uestion of language, to the mis- 
apprehension of the true nature of which Locke attributes 
most of the fallacies of the metaphysicians. 

One only of the complex ideas does Locke admit to 
denote any reality ; this exception is the idea of substance. 
We are compelled, says Locke, whatever be the reason, to 
postulate a substratum as that in which the qualities of 
things inhere, and which, although we have no evidence 
of it in experience, and can even form no definite idea of 
it, we cannot help regarding as real. The idea of sub- 
stance, althotigh a complex idea, corresponds therefore to 
a reality, albeit an unknown reality.'^' Substances we 
know only by their qualities, and hence we can only 
classify them according to their qualities. In this way 
we may divide substances into two classes — those capable 
of thought or cogitative substances (mind), and those not 

* Wo may observe that Locke’s use of the word “ substance ” is’not that 
of Aristotle’s ovcrja, or of most of the schoolmen, but answers rather 
to the Aristotelian Ttp(£>rri and to the Kantian thing^in-itself. 
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60 capable (matter). We are by no means justified, bow- 
ever, in dogmatically asserting the former class to be 
immaterial, like Descartes ; indeed, tbeir susceptibility to 
decay ratber gives colour to the hypothesis that they are 
material in nature. Thought may very well be conceived 
as quality of matter. It is just as incorrect to regard 
the thinking substance as necessarily always conscious 
(another error of Descartes) ; for this is plainly con- 
tradicted by experience. 

The further combination of ideas gives us cognition 
or knowledge, expressed in language in the form of 
the proposition, which may be either instructive or 
demonstrative, according as to whether it is immediately 
perceived or arrived at through the interposition of 
middle terms. To these two modes of cognition, may be 
added a third, namely ; the immediate sensuous percep- 
tion of external objects. Our conception of Grod is attained 
by a process of reasoning, in other words, is demonstrative. 
It IS composed of ideas derived from our experience of 
finite minds, with the idea of infinity, that is, the negation 
ot limits superadded. When the constituent elements 

of ^ a cognition are universal notions, it is a universal 
axiom. 


The utility of universal propositions should neither be 
oyer nor under-estimated. We should always bear in' 
mmd, while employing them, that they are ultimately 
mere abstractions from our experience of particular 
tacts. It IS also important to make a distinction between 
those general propositions in which the predicate adds 
Boinethmg to our knowledge of the subject, and those 
which are merely verbal and identical. The statement 
that a triangle is a tnangle, or that the triangle has three 
sides, IS a mere play of words, since the word triangle imnlies 
a^figure comprising three sides and three angles. Ori the 
other hand, the assertion that the outer angle is greater 
than either of the internal and opposite angles is a sta+e- 

S^SeTriSif a distinct increase to our knowledge 

more t ® “ ®l^ort, contains something 

^is ^tinotion appears later in Kant as that between 
analytic and synthetic judgments. 
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Locke divides tke wliole of knowledge into natural 
pUlosophi/ wkich deals witk things, moral philosophy, 
which deals with the means by which the good and 
useful is attained, and which deals with symbols, 
and woids.^ Lockes treatise entitled the *Llements of 
Natural Philosophy,’ is concerned with the first of these 
departments. The second is treated of in a fragmentary 
way in his ‘Thoughts on Education,’ in his tw^ 

Tr60(tis6s ^ on Grovornmont, diiid. in iiis ‘ Iiottors on 
Toloi^tion, &c. WowiiGro, JiowovGr, cIogs ]ig go into tliG 
fundamental <^nestions of ethics in any tliorotifi:li. manner 
The third or logical department, is discussed 

on the Human Understanding,’ as well as in that ‘ On the 
Conduct of the Understanding.’ 

Locke s views on Education had a very wide influence, 
and term the basis of Bousseau’s ‘ Emile.’ His political 
treatises breathe the spirit of the typical English Whig, 
tlieir ideas and reasoning having been since dressed up in 
many a Whig speech and pamphlet. The resemblance of 
certain of Locke’s political doctrines to those of Hobbes as- 
expressed in the Lcvidthciu would seem too strong to be 

mere coincidence or contemporaneity, 
although Locke himself disclaimed all knowledge of the- 
Leviathan. 

influence of the writings of J ohn Locke, especially 
the ‘Essay on the Human Understanding,’ on the sub- 
sequent course of philosophic thought has been immense.. 
xhat it^ has been so, is in many respects surprising 
considering how little there is in his works that is; 
not to be found ^ in those of his elder contemporary 
Hobbes. His main position indeed is traceable much 
further back, and amounts to little more than the nomi“ 
nalism of Occam and his followers as expressed in the 
famous foimula JSzhil est m intellectu ^uod nofi pfius' in 
sensu fuerit The popularity of his style, and the forcible 
manner in which he returns again and again to the 
chaige ill his^ effoi’ts to refute his adversaries, real or 
imagined (^for it is extremely doubtful whether any thinker' 
evei seiiously believed in the innate psychological con- 
cepts which are Locke’s particular hete noire), and to 
establish his own position, will, howevei*, account to a large: 
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extent for tlie Iiold he not only obtained but kept on 
men’s minds. He^ gathered, so to speak, into one focus 
the arguments against the older metaphysic, and gave to 
the empirical doctrine of Bacon and Hobbes a definite 
psychological standing-ground. Locke was an English- 
man of Englishmen, alike in his character and writings. 
There is in the latter all the common-sense force of the 
English character, with all its lack of subtility, and we 

may add, all its honest contempt for the qualities it does 
not itself possess. 

We have now to trace the development of the principles 
tod down by Looie, first in the hands of Berkeley, Hume 
Eeid, and the so-caBed Scotch Psychological School, and 

in those of the French Sensationist and 
materialist School. 


BEEKELEY. 

Lake’s ideas were developed in various directions by 
his pnpil Shaftesbury, by Clarke, _ Hutcheson, and other! 

important among his immediate successors 
^om the point of \uew of the historian of philosophy is 

Thomastown in Ireland, in 
Eoyahst family. Berkeley studied with 
pMosophical literature, especially 

JS^ed fl to latter, but^the interview 

I roved latal to the aged ecclesiastic, then sufferino- from 

Altai spending some years in travel, he returned to 

s ™ “.‘‘SIS 

ofCloyne. He died at Oxford in 1753 ^ 

PuSed to? f I'Octeian; Empiricism 

pushed to Its logical conclusion in the shane of a tCfJi 

abstraction altoo-ethf 
nouons, but it does not follow they are formed 
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by abstraction. Tbe universality consists rather in the 

1 elation it bears to the particulars signified or repre- 
sented by it, by virtue of which it is that things being in 
their own nature particular are rendered universar’— 
L rinciples of Human Knowledge ’ Introduction, xvA 
-there is no such thing as a universal idea. Wien I 
speak_of a triangle, says Berkeley, I do not mean a 
triangle that is neither “equilateral nor scalenor, nor 
equicrural, but only that the particular triangle I con- 
sider, whether of this or of that sort, it matters not, doth 
equally stand for and represent all rectilinear triangles 
whatsoever, and is in that sense universal.” That which is 
inseparable in existence is also inseparable in thought It 
lollows that general names so-called, must be the names, 
not of general ideas (which can have no existence), but 
must be expressions by which we represent classes of indi- 
vidual objects, characterised by common features with 
specif reference not to the individual pecuHarities of the 
oDjeots, but to their common characteristics. It is in the 
doctrine of abstract ideas that the belief in an inde- 
pendent external world ultimately rests : “ for can 

there be a nicer strain of abstraction than to distinguish 
the existence of sensible objects from their being^ner- 

(PrinciplesT)^ conceive them existing unperoeived ? ” 

“ If w-e enquire into what the most accurate philosophers 
demare themselves to mean by material substance, we shall 
find tteru acknowledge they have no other meaning at- 
tached tothese sounds than the idea of being in general to- 
the relative notion of its supporting accidents.” 
(xvir^ _ How ^ ideas, whether (in the language of Locke) 
they be ideas of ‘ sensation ” or of “ reflection,” are nothing 
but states of OM mind or spirit. Even the upholders of 
the current doctrine admit with Locke, that the ideas of 

colour, odour, &e., do not represent any independent quality 

inp outside us, but they notwithstanding, incon- 

Ss%bfri.- ^ relation to such 

'distinction between primary and secondary 
qualities is a purely arbitrary one, of no vaHdity what- 
ever in proof of the existence of an external world, since 
the former can, by the same reasonicg as is used with 
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regard to tlie latter, Le shown to have no existence apart 
from the mind perceiving them. 

The material substance or suhstratumi which to Xtocke was 
a ^ necessary assumption, falls away therefore, together 
with the inherence in it of the so-called primary qualities. 
It is surely simpler and more rational, instead of imagi- 
ning an unknown something behind the qualities perceived 
in the sense-world, to acknowledge that matter is nothing 
but the constant sum of these perceived qualities — ^that 
the thing is what is perceived and nothing else — or once 
more, that the being of things consists in their jperce^tion^ 
that their esse is pempi. But the assumption, of a world 
independent of perception is not merely grafnitons, it 
involves a self-contradiction. The notion of hardness, 
extension, figure, that is, of certain affections of our minds] 
existing apart from our minds, is plainly absurd. All 
would recognise the absurdity if any one were to assert 
the indejDendent existence of the feeling of pain caused by 
burning, apart fz'om its being felt. Strange to say, they 
do not recognise that the independent existence of the 
fire itself, that is, of the assemblage of sense affections or 
ideas (as Berkeley, following Locke’s terminology, calls 
them) connoted by that word, is equally absurd on the very 
same grounds. The substratum of Locke and the philos(>. 
phers is just as imtenable. For did such independent exis- 
tence obtain, it is evident that we, neither philosophers nor 
anyone else, could know anything about it. In so far as 
the philosophers predicate its existence, they profess to 
know something about it, in which case it is not inde- 
pendent of perception, since they must have arrived at it 
sooner^ or later through perception, and therefore the same 
reasoning will apply. 

_ Under no hypothesis can one escape the dilemma : if 
the term matter expresses something known, it is only 

nLAfir’ us an altogether meaningless 

phrase. To the objection that the idea mav he the 

copy of a reality, Berkeley replies that an idea can 
only leeemhle another idea: “If we look never so little 

wLiro impossible for us to 

wnwi-TO a likeness, except only between oxtr ideas 

gam I whether these supposed originals or external 
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tilings of wHoli our ideas are tlie pictures or representa- 
tions be tliemselves perceivable or not If they are, tlien 
they are ideas, and we have gained our point ; but if you 
say they are not, I appeal to anyone wbetber it be sense 
to assert a colour is like something wMcb is invisible ; 
bard or soft, like something which is intangible, and so 
of the rest/* (vm.) 

The conclusion Berkeley draws from his analysis is that 
there is not any other substance than spirit or that 
which perceives/’ For, that an idea should subsist in an 
unthinking substance is a manifest contradiction, to have 
an idea being the same as to think or to perceive, and 
hence the only possible substratum for external objects is a 
mind or minds in which they are perceived. The distinc- 
tion between ideas of sense and their reproduction in reflec- 
tioii is that the former are implanted in us immediately from 
their source, the divine mind, while the latter are derived 
mediately, through our perception of the former. “ Some 
truths there are,” says Berkeley, “ so near and obvious to 
the mind, that a man need only open his eyes to see them. 
Such I take this important one to be, to wit, that all the 
choir of heaven and furniture of the earth, in a word, all 
those bodies which compose the mighty frame of the 
world, have not any subsistence without a mind; that 
their being is to be perceived or known ; that consequently 
80 long as they are not actually perceived by me, or do 
not exist in my mind or that of any other created spirit, 
they must either have no existence at all, or else subsist 
in the mind of some eternal spirit, — it being perfectly 
imintelligible, and involving all the absurdity of abstrac- 
tion, to attribute to any single part of them an existence 
independent of spirit. To be convinced of which the 
reader need only reflect, and try and separate in his own 
thoughts the being of a sensible thing from its being 
jierceived.” (vi.) The existence of external . things 
consists in their being eternally present in the mind of 
Ood, by whom they are revealed to us. Hence, in a sense, 
it is true that they exist independently of our mind, but 
only so far as they are present in the divine mind. There 
exists, in short, only active entities (^spirits) whose nature 
consists in thinking and willing, and ideas or modifications 
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of ttese entities. The resemUance of Berkeley’s doctrine 
nf Malebranclie m this point is not to be denied, but 
the two men approached the question from opposite points 
of view Malebranohe never relinquished the Cartesian 
Dualism’ while Berkeley’s whole system is a polemic 


against Dnalism. n • i. - i x* t x- ^ 

Onr knowledge of an object is made up of distinct 
kinds of sensations, e.^. sensations of sight and sensa- 
tions of touch. These are absolutely independent and 
distinct * yet their constant association, by means of 
which each becomes for us the “ sign ” which suggests the 
possibility of expressing the other, is independent of any 
control of the precipient mind. It follows for Berkeley 
that this arbitrary yet orderly and iuTariable connection 
must have its source in the work of a creative intelligence 


outside our own- 

Berkeley, it must be remembered, had a distinct aim in 
view in his philosophical writings other than the mere 
search for truth, to wit, to cut the ground, as he believed, 
from under “ sce23ticism, atheism, and irreligion.” This 
object he thought he attained through the refutation of 
the doctrine of an independent external world of matter. 
Berkeley’s system may he described as a thorough -going 
phenomenalism or empiricism. Plow this system, which 
was to annihilate all scepticism and atheism, was itself 
the groundwork of a systematic 2>hilosoiihy of doubt, we 
shall see. 

The complete works of Bishop Berkeley have been more 
than once republished, the best edition being that of 
Professor Frazer, in four volumes, 8vo., London, 1873. In 
addition to. his main philosoj)hical essay, entitled ‘A 
Treatise Concerning the Princij)les of Human Knowledge,* 
in which his leading j)ositions are expounded at length, 
he wrote ‘Three Dialogues between Hy las and Philonous,* 
containing the main arguments for irninaterialism in a 
more pojDular form. Plis celebrated ‘ Essay Toward a 
New^ Tkeory of Yision,’ contains an exposition of tlie 
psychological side of optics which has formed the founda- 
tion for every subsequent scientific exposition of the subject. 
Berkeley there endeavoured to show that judgments of 
distance rest entirely on an empirical basis. ‘ Alcij)hron, 
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or the Minute Philosopher,’ at the time his most popular 
■work, is a dialogue designed to refute the fashionable 
lon-vimni “freethinker” of the day, a figure which belongs 
to that era,— the era of chap-books, “ wit,” cofiee-housos, 
highwaymen— in short, which is peculiar to eighteenth- 
century social life, and heard of no more after the French 
Eevolution. In addition to some mathematical treatises, the 
only other work of importance is the ‘ Siris,’ written towards 
the close of Berkeley’s career, in which he starts from a dis- 
sertation on the virtues of tar-water, and proceeds to descant 
on the physical nature of things in general, winding up 
with a learned disq^uisition on theosophy, Egyptian, Pla- 
tonic, and Christian. All Berkeley’s writings are inter- 
esting from their quaintness of style. 

Berkeley’s position may be summed up bj' saying that 
he put a “ new question ” as to the meaning of the general 
name “ matter.” hlume, as we shall see, in effect took up 
the application of his method at the point at which 
Berkeley dropped it, and proceeded to inquire into the 
meaning of the general name “ mind.” 


HUME. 

David Hume was bom on the 2Gth of April, 1711, in Edin- 
burgh, at the university of which city ho was ’educated. 
He subsequently entered a merchant’s office in Bi’istol but 
finding the occupation little to his taste, availed himself 
of a small independence to migrate to France, where he 
remained four years. Hume’s first philosophical work 
the ‘ Treatise of Human Nature,’ was published in 1728’ 
but fell almost stillborn from the press. This wm 
followed in 1741 by a volume of general essays, entitled 
‘Essays and Treatises on Various Subjects,’ which 
attracted considerable attention. Encouraged by this 
success, Hume_ ventured upon a condensed restate- 
ment of his philosophical position, which saw the li<>-ht 
between the years 1748 and 1752. It consisted of tlu ee 
portions, the ‘Enquiry concerning Human Understand- 
mg, the ‘ Dissertation on the Passions,’ and the ‘ Enquiry 
Concerning the Principles of Morals,’ besides appendices 

0 
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Tlie ‘ History of England’ wMcH snbsequently made his 

fame in another direction, does not interest ns here His 

He died on the 26th 

StSs delth. ^ Snicide,’ were published 

•R purposes the great line of 

British thinkers^ initiated by Bacon and Hobbes. We sav 
closes this line inasmnch as there is little or nothina: to 

BeattiT &o^“’wWl psychological school of Eeid, 

^eattie, &o., which is not a repetition, or at most amnli- 

&ation of what we find in the writings of these thinkOTs. 

Pliilosophy is that of the 
^mediate successor of Berkeley. His main advance on 

Anglican bishop, while rejecting 
he Lockeian substance — that is, the substratum of quali- 
ties— in so far as the external or material world was 
concerned never once thought of rejecting the same con- 

the internal or mental world. To 
obSS L« “ external 

substence the immaterial 

epi^^^t,” or “soul,” had as little 
justification in reason, as the material substance agS 

which Berkeley’s polemic was directed. An acLXent 
in Its consequences even more momentous for the subse- 
quent evolution of thought, was the attention Hume called 

t6li?urSt“r°^ causation, for this it was which Kant 
tells us first directed his thought towards the deener 

KnowleLl^^^^ Theory^ of 

“ idea® ” ^ employed the word 

Idea foi the objects alike of sense and reflection. Hume 

makes a distinction between impressions and ideas. “ We 

may divide he says (Inquiry, Sect. 2), “ all the perceptions 

their different^dei^° species, which are distinguished by 

wTbfe vivacity.* The lee's 

forcible and lively are commonly denominated Thoughts 

lit Tj. j 
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or Ideas. The otter species want a name in our languac-e 
and in most others ; I suppose because it was not requisite, 
tor any but philosophical purposes, to rank them under a 
general Lerm or appellation. Let us therefore use a little 
ireedom, and call them impression, employing that word 
in a sense somewhat different from the usual. By the 
term impression, t'h.Bn, I mean all our more lively percep- 
tions when we hear, or see, or feel, or love, or hate, or 
desire, or will. And impressions are distinguished from 
ideas, which are the less lively perceptions of which wo 
are conscious when we reflect on any of these sensations 
or movements above mentioned.” Every idea has itf 

^ .or combination of impressions. 

Ihe having of impressions- is feeling, the having of 

Jw If Among ideas may be distinguithed 

hose of memory, and those of imagination; the former, 

tiieir sense original, being the more, and 
the latter the less, lively. The fundamental principles 

association among ideas, Hume finds 

Contiguity, and Cause 
• 1 A naturally leads our thoughts 

to the original (hesemblance) ; the mention of one apart- 
ment in a building naturally introduces an inquiry or 
discourse concerning the others (Contiguity) ; and if we 

the nai? thTX Scarcely forbear reflecting on 

the pain which follows it (Cause and Effect). But that 

this enumeration is complete, and that there are no other 

principles of association exce|)t these, may be -difficult 

to prove to the satisfaction of the reader, or even to a 

man s own satisfaction. All we can do in such oases is to 

several instances and examine carefully the 

K different thoughts to each 

other, never stopping till we render the principle as 

general as possible. The more instances we eLminrand 
le moie carewe employ, the more assurance shall we 

is form of the whole 

tL Sf* Sect. 3.) We quote 

the above passage, as it contains a concise statement of 
til® empirical method in psychology. 

into inquiry may be divided 

iuto lelations of ideas, and matters of fact-” 

o 2 
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former alone are susceptible of demonstration. All reason- 
ings concerning matters of fact are founded on tlie rela- 
tion of cause and effect. And bere comes in Hume’s cele- 
brated doctrine tbat “ causes and^ effects are discoverable, 
not by reason, but by experience.” With tnis is connected 
tbe categorical denial of any causal nexus, of any princip)le, 
tbat is, uniting tbe cause witb tbe effect. Tbe belief in tbis 
nexus is attributable, according to Hume, to tbe fact tbat 
custom or babit leads usunbesitatingly to expect a certain 
effect to follow a given cause ; in other words, it is by 
experience alone tbat tbe belief in tbe necessary connection 
of cause and effect is obtained. “ Tbe nature of experience 
is tbis : we remember to bave bad frequent instances of tbe 
existence of one species of objects, and also remember tbat 
tbe individuals of another species of objects have always 
attended them, and have existed in a regular contiguity 
and succession with regard to them. Thus we remember 
to have seen tbat species of object we call flame, and to 
have felt tbat species of sensation we call beat. 
likewise call to mind their constant conjunction in all ]3ast 
instances.” (Treatise, Part iii., Sect. 6.) Tbe effect is 
totally different from tbe cause, and can never be discovered 
therein. There is nothing by which we could tell a jpriori 
tbat tbe impact of one billiard ball witb another should 
resalt in. tbe motion of tbe second. Constant conjunction 
is all we can predicate of tbis or any other instance of 
causation. It is custom or habit alone which leads us to 
believe tbat tbe future will resemble tbe past. Hume in 
a similar manner disposes of tbe ideas of power, force 
and energy. 

Hume’s treatment of tbe subject of tbe freedom of tbe 
Tvill is based on bis theory of causation. Because, be says, 
we are accustomed to believe in tbe necessary connection 
between a cause and its effect in tbe external world, and 
do not feel any such connection between our volitions and 
tbe acts^ which follow them, we regard our will as free, in 
contradistinction to tbe necessity we imagine to exist in 
otber instances of causation. Tbis distinction Hume, of 
course, regards as altogether spurious, and ' therefore 
as ^0 place whatever in philosophy. “ All man- 

kind, be says, “ have ever been agreed in tbe doctrine of 
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liberty as well as in that of necessity,” the wliole discussion 
concerning wbicb “bas been Mtberto merely Yerbal.” 

For wbat is meant by liberty when applied to voluntary 
actions ? We cannot surely mean that actions bave so 
little connection witb motives, inclinations and circum- 
stances, that one does not follow witb a certain degree of 
uniformity from tbe other, and that one affords no 
inference by wbicb we can conclude the existence of tbe 
other. For these are plain and acknowledged matters of 
fact. By liberty, then, we can only mean a ^poioer of acting 
or not acting according to the determination of the will ; that 
is, if we choose to remain at rest, we may ; if we choose to 
move, we also may. Now this hypothetical liberty is 
universally allowed to every one who is not a prisoner 
and in chains. Here then is no subject of dispute.” 
(Inquiry, Part i. Sect. 8.) Being once convinced that we 
know nothing of causation of any kind beyond “ the 
constant conjunction of objects and the consequent inference 
of the mind from one to another, and finding that these 
two circumstances are universally allowed to have place 
in voluntary actions, we may be more easily led to own 
the same necessity common to all causes.” If man had 
but begun by investigating the true nature of the belief 
ill the connection of cause and effect in the external 
world, the free-will controversy would never- have arisen. 

The attack upon the doctrine of the Soul -Substance 
occurs in the^ ‘ Treatise on Human Nature.’ Hume con- 
tends that this is no less an absurdity than an indepen- 
dent substance or substratum of matter. This question,” 
pys Hume (Treatise, Part iv. Sect. 5), we have found 
impossible to be answered with regard to matter and 
body. But besides that in the case of the mind it labours 
under all the same difficulties, it is burthened with some 
additional ones which are peculiar to that subject. As 
every idea is derived from a precedent impression, had 
we any idea of the substance of our minds, we must also 
have an impression of it; which is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to be conceived. For how can an impres- 
sion represent a substance otherwise than by resembling 
It? And how can an impression represent a substance, 
since according to this philosophy it is not a substance, 
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and has none of the peculiar qualities or characteristics 
of a suhstance ? ” 

All we know respecting the mind is a succession of 
certain states, seeing, hearing, feeling, willing, &g. The 
. assumption of a substratum in which they inhere has 
no warrant in experience and is a purely gratuitous fiction 
of the philosophers. Hence the question whether our 
thought inheres in a material or immaterial substance 
is altogether xinmeaning. We have presented to us a 
series of impressions and ideas. This is all we know 
of matter or mind ; the assumption of anything further 
is an illusion. Hume’s speculative doctrine thus re- 
solves itself into a systematic Scepticism or Phenome- 
nalism. The transition of these impressions and ideas 
m purely arbitrary. ^ The Berkeleian conception of the 
Divine mind having been shown to be as meanin O''- 
less as the Lockeian conception of “ matter,” it is clear we 
have no ground for belief — except what is entirely based 
m association — in any uniformity of nature, whatever. 
The only utility of metaphysics is to exhibit the limits of 
human inquiry. 

The proper objects of abstract thought are quantity 
and number ; in Mathematics alone can we have demon- 
stration. “All other inquiries of men,” observes Hume 
(Inquiry, Eule xii. Part 3), “regard only matter and 
existence j and these are evidently incapable of demonstra- 
tion. Whatever is may not be ; ho negation of a fact can 
involve a contradiction ; the non-eiistence of any beino- is 
as clear and distinct an idea as its existence. The propo- 
sition which affirms it not to be, however, false, is no less 
conceivable and intelligible than that, which affirms it to 
be. The case is different with the ^sciences, properly so- 
called. Every proposition which is not true is there con- 
fused and unintelligible. That the cube root of 64 is 
equal to the half of lO' is a false proposition, and can never 
be distinctly conceived; but that Csesar or the angel 
Gabriel, or any being never existed, may be a false pro- 
position, but still is perfectly conceivable and implies 
no contradiction.” Questions of existence can only be 
proved by arguments from cause and effect, and hence are 
merely contingent. Hume characteristically closes his 
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‘Inquiry concerning Htiman Understanding’ with the 
following words : “ When we run over libraries, persuaded 
of these principles, what havoc must we make ? If we take 
in our hand any volume — of divinity or school metaphysics 
for instance — let us ask : Does it contain any abstract reason-- 
ing concerning quantity or number f JS^o. Does it contain any 
experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact and exis-- 
te^icef ISTo. Commit it then to the flames; for it can 
contain nothing but sophistry and illusion.” 

Hume regards as much more important than any mere 
theoretical research that into the basis of morals. Will 
and action exhibit a perfectly regular mechanism, the laws 
of which^ can be as clearly presented as those of motion 
and of light. He is thus a thorough-going determinist, 
as this doctrine ^ is generally understood. The - very 
admission of motives involves this principle, according to 
Hume, while the punishment of the criminal is a practical 
application of it ; for if his action were not the necessary 
consequence of his character, no end would be served by 
his punishment. This, however, does not exclude moral 
judgment, any more than the fact of the beauty or ugli- 
ness of an^ object, not being under its control, hinders 
an artistic judgment on that object. 

Hume’s main division of the emotions and passions, 
is into “calm,” and “violent.” “Of the lirst kind is 
the sense of beauty and deformity in action, composition, 
and external objects. Of the second are the passions 
of love and hatred, grief and joy, pride and humility.” 
(Treatise, Book II. Part i., sect. 1). A further division of 
the “ violent ” passions is into “ direct ” and “ indirect.” 

“ By direct passions,” says Hume, “ I understand such as 
arise immediately from good or evil, from pain or pleasiiro. 
By indirect, such as proceed from the same principles, but 
by the conjunction of other qualities.” Under the indirect 
passions are included pride, humility, ambition, vanity, 
love, hatred, envy, pity, malice, generosity, with their 
dependents ; and under the direct passions, desire, aversion, 
grief, joy,^ hope, fear, despair, and security. From the 
primitive impressions of “ pleasure and pain ” proceed the 
“ propense and averse motions of the mind.” The reference 
of these to the cause of the impressions, according as it is 
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present or absent, produces joy or sorrow, hope or fear, 
&c. These direct passions lie at the foundation of the 
more complex, indirect ones. Hume endeavours to show 
the results of association of ideas and impressions, in the 
modification of the primitive passions. 

The philosopher cannot properly accord praise or blame 
to moral action ; ethical judgments being on the same 
footing as critical (sesthetic). Plume is thus in agree- 
ment with Shaftesbury and IPutchison in placing virtue 
in the same category with beauty, and in the hypothesis 
of a moral sense, as the foundation of ethical judgments, 
which he asserts express nothing more than the 
pleasure or the reverse which an action occasions in the 
spectator. The possibility of this is deduciblo from the 
feeling of symjpatUj or reciprocal communicability and 
receptivity, which unites us with all sentient creatures, 
but especially our fellow men. The condition of a moral 
judgment is, that the action shonld not be regai'ded as an 
independent event, but as the sign of a disposition of 
character. Hume^ divides all virtues into natural and 
artificial, the first including such as spring directly from 
sympathy, and which in themselves are good and useful. 
The second arise through the exigencies of society, and are 
hence conYentional, although not arbitrary ; such S 
probity, truthfulness, &c. Hence the idea of an original 
social contract is groundless, or rather, the reverse of the 
facts. The societas becomes a civitas, when a definite 
government arises. A dictatorship becomes necessary 
when the society is threatened from without, from which 
it follows that the first form of government is absolute 
monarchy. Since the state mainly exists for the sake of 
protection, there are circumstances under which its 
justification might cease. 

Such is the course of the evolution of thought that as 
we have seen, what Berkeley had intended to put an end 
to ^Scepticism ’ and “ Atheism,” became the most power- 
ful solvent of the foundation of traditional belief that the 
eighteenth century produced in this country 
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In Thomas Reid we have the progenitor of the large and 
long-lived school of the Scotch psychologists. His phi- 
losophy, which started with a polemic against Hnme, has 
been the fountain at which psychological Scotsmen 
have drunk from that time to this. His writings have 
been read, re-read, annotated and amended hy four gene- 
rations of Scottish thinkers. Born in 1710 at Straclian, 
in Kincardineshire, Reid lived an uneventful life. He 
graduated in due course at Aberdeen, where he afterwards 
was appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy. On the 
resignation of Adam Smith, he succeeded to the same post 
in the more important University of Glasgow. In 1780 
Reid resigned, passing the remainder of his life in study 
and z’etirement. He died in 1796. Reid’s complete works 
first appeared in 1785, but have been several times re- 
printed, the best edition being that issued with annotations 
by Sir William Hamilton. 


The secret of the success of Reid among his countrymen 
may be supposed to lie in his professed appeal to common- 
sense, alike against the scepticism of Hume, and the 
psychological idealism of liorkeley. To Reid the well- 
known aphorism will aptly apply, that he said many 
things that were true, and some things that were new ; biit 
unfortunately, that the things which were true were not 
new, and the things which were new wore not true. His 
appeal to common-sense, in-so-far as it meant anything, is 
certainly not new ; his assumption that his contemporaries, 
Berkeley and Hume, denied the fact of common-sense, or 
that its dictates were practically irresistible, is as certainly 
not true, notwithstanding some rlietorical passages in 
Hume which might give colour to such a conclusion. 

Reid starts by hiking for granted as axioms an 
astounding number of propositions, the first and foremost 
being the immediate dictii of consciousness. “ If a man 
should take it into his head to think oi* to say tliat his 
consciousnesB may deceive liini, and to require proof that 
it cannot, I know of no proof that can be given him ; ho 
must be left to himself, as a man that denies first principles, 
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witlioiit wiiicli there can be no reasoning. Every man 
finds himself under a necessity of believing what conscious- 
ness testifies, and everything that has this necessity is to 
be taken as a first principle.” (‘ Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers/ I. 2). In this solemnly-expressed platitude is 
summed np the whole of the Common Sense Philosophy. 
This thesis, expanded into three volumes, may be apt to 
suggest to the irreverent mind the hackneyed saying, by 
no means always true, so far as our expeiience goes, about 
the Scotchman and the joke. Eeid proceeds to take for 
granted,” as he expresses it, personal identity based on 
a “ thinking principle ” or mind. He sagely remarks 
that “ every man of a sound mind finds himself under a 
necessity of believing his own identity and continued 
existence. The conviction of this is immediate and irre- 
sistible ; and if he should lose this conviction, it would 
be a certain proof of insanity which is not to be remedied 
by reasoning ” (ibid,), 

Eeid further assumes as a first principle the very point 
in dispute with Berkeley and Hume, namely, the existence 
of external objects. Though he intends to take up the 
argument against them, they would justly have in- 
sisted that his whole attack was simply an ignoratio 
e/aicAi, and that that of which he ostentatiously paraded 
the assumption they had never questioned. 

But after all that may be justly said in derogation of 
Eezd s claims as a thinker, it is not to be demed that 
there are some acute observations scattered here and 
there thronghont his works, and also that -he i-nfl. Vo B some 
^res against his more brilliant adversaries, as for instance 
(iissays I. 1) where he touches the venerable point in 
Hume s doctrine (which he received, bw tbe wav, as a 
Wy from Locke), viz. the formulation okthe distinction 
between the outer and the inner orders of c^scious states 

and vivacity.” ®eid truly 
observes. To differ in species is one thing : Ik differ in 

Things which differ in ^ree only 

a maadm o^ommon- 

P®' j.® ®^ange of species. . . . To say, therefor© that 
two different classes or species of perceptions arh dis- 
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fcingnislied by the different degrees of their force and 
viyacity is to confound the difference of degree with the 
difference of species, which every man of understanding 
knows how to distinguish.” And again : “ Common>sense 
convinces every man that a lively dream is no nearer to- 
reality than a faint one, and that if a man should dream 
that he had all the wealth of Croesus, it would not put 
one farthing in his pocket.” AIL this is very apposite 
criticism on Hume, so far as it goes, but it certainly does 
not help the Eeidian philosophy. 

The fact is, that Eeid saw a flaw in Berkeley and 
Hume, and his whole system is a bungling attempt to 
discover^ its real nature. But it was not by wholesale 
assumptions and pragmatical assertions that this could 
be done. Poor Eeid’s struggles to extricate himself and 
human reason from the nieshes of Scepticism, only resulted 
in worse entanglement. There was at this time a young 
Privat-docent at the Prussian University of Konigsberg, 
who was also trying his hand on the same theme, but of 
him we shall hear more anon. Eeid’s philosophy continued 
to be taught in the Scotch universities by James Beattie 
(1735-1803), Dugald Stewart (1753-1820), Thomas 
Brown (1778-1820), &c. 


THE PEENCH MATEEIALIST SCHOOL. 

We now pass from Scotland to France, where we shall 
see the influence of the same movement of thought, 
namely, that originating with Hobbes and Locke, ex- 
hibited in the writings of the Abbe de Condillac, Bonnet, 
Helvetius, &c., leading up to the great French materialist 
school of the eighteenth century. 

Etienne Bonnot de Condillac was born in 1715 at Gre- 
noble. He published his Essai sur V origins des Connaissances 
Rumaines, in which he introduced Locke to his countrymen, 
in 1746. His most important work is, however, his TraitS 
des Sensations (1754), in which his special line of differentia- 
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tion from Locke is shown. His Logique appeared sliortly^ 
before his death in 1780. liis completed works (Paris 
1798) comprise twenty-three volnmes. ’ 

After carefully sheltering himself from the Chiircl/s 
cerjsnre, Condillac proceeds to develop the thesis known 
as Sensationism, namely, that sensation is the one source 
and vehicle of knowledge, — the thought ” or “ reflection 
admitted by Locke being nothing more than transformed 
sensation. This he illustrates by the fiction of a statue 
endowed successively with the five senses. He first admits 
the sense of smell, and seeks to show the extent of know- 
■ ledge this sense alone would suffice to procure. He then 
proceeds to discuss how the world would appear to a bein^ 
thus limited, on the addition of taste, hearing, <fec. In 
this he assumes that the simultaneity of an impression 
with the remembrance of a previous one, in itself constitutes 
a judgment The sense of feeling is singled out by 
Condillac from^ among the rest, as being that through which 
alone is obtained the idea of objectivity proper • the 
remainder only furnishing us with the impression of our 
own affections or states. It is only the solid which leads us 
to me Knowledge of a world outside our own or<-mns. The 

supenonty of our sense of feeling primarily dislinguishee 
US irom^ the lower animals. 

ultimately traceable to sensation. Condillac criticises 

association of ideas, while adopt- 
+ %-L- ® Repeated coincidence of ideas leads 

of combined. This is tho origin 

2lvZ^ f thus be said to make thom- 

Beives. JNotbing facilitates so much the fixalion of thoso 
complex or combined ideas as the use of sin-ris rcnre^eritinn-' 

capacity foi language in animals is as great a drawback to 

of sucra^cZwnZ? i as regards tho elements 

and .ecoXet SZatS 

Denser F reducible to sensations’ 

s contempol ary, Chaeles Bo ( 1720 — 1 790 ) 
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was independently working out the same line of thought. 
Curiously enough, Bonnet even hit upon the illustration of 
the statue, when he became aware of the fact that Con- 
dillac had worked out the same idea five years previously. 
Bonnet was in many respects more widely read at the time 
than Condillac, though his philosophical writings did not 
exercise so great an influence on the French eighteenth- 
century movement. Bonnet was in a sense the founder 
of what is known as physiological psychology. In both 
his scientific and theological positions he approached 
Priestley. He endeavoured to show the complete condi- 
tioning of thought and sensation by cerebral and nervous 
action ; but, like Priestley, he sought to elude the theo- 
logical consequences of this doctrine by a resort to the 
hypothesis of miracle. 

Claude Adeien Helvetius, another contemporary writer, 
(1715-1771), further carried out the ideas of Condillac. 
Helvetius declines to regard the “ soul ” as anything else 
than the sum of its ideas. Since all ideas are ultimately 
traceable to sensations or impressions of external objects, 
all mental differences which we find among men are the 
result merely of " chance and outward circumstance, the 
most potent influence in the formation of character being 
education. The end of life is happiness, by happiness 
being understood the greatest possible amount of animal 
pleasure. There is no such thing as disinterested conduct. 
Since society is merely the sum of individuals, individual 
satisfaction, as such, contributes to the general well-beings 
Self-love is the only motive of conduct; its import in the 
moral world being analogous to that of gravitation in the 
ph3^sicaL It is the lever of psj^ohological no less than of 
practical action. All knowledge is dependent upon the 
attention and study which arises from the desire to escape 
ennui. Still more obvious is it that all practical action in 
life is traceable to self-interested motives. Prom this it 
follows that no moral teaching, whose aim is not to show 
that virtuous conduct is that most conducive to individual 
happiness, is of any value. The state, by acting on this 
principle in its system of jurisprudence, that is, by making 
punishment attend criminal conduct, shows the true 
philosophic instinct. Helvetius is distinguished by con- 
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siderable literary facility, and his works haTe been more 
than once republished in a complete form, 

Anotber influential writer of this period was Juliee* 
Offroy PE LA. MettPvIE (1709-1751) who was originally led 
throughi observation of the delirium produced in fever, to 
a conviction of the absolute dependence of the psychical on 
the physical. Like Condillac, Bonnet, and Helvetius, 
whom he preceded by a few years, he proclaimed the 
ultimate reduction of thought and will to feeling. Intelli- 
gence would be impossible in a man brought up outside 
human intercourse. In ethics La Mettrie was the deter- 
mined opponent^ of asceticism, his conception of life being 
ably set forth in his “L’art de jouir.” His polemic 
against the convention and hypocrisy of human life 
generally is especially effective. La Mettrie was a great 
friend of Frederick the Great, who offered him an asylum 
at his court from the persecutions on account of his 
materialism which drove him successively from France 
and Holland, and at his death composed an elegy on him, 
which was read before the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 
Voltaire facetiously styles him the ‘‘ Court atheist.” 

^ A survey of any department of French eighteenth-century 
literature would seem incomplete without some notice of 
the great names of Voltaire andEousseau. Their signifi- 
cance for the history of philosophy is, however, of the 
smallest. Voltaire, whenever he touches on a philosophical 
sul^ect, does so from the standpoint of mechanical 
eighteenth-century Deism, Eousseau is satisfied with a 
sentimental Deism, and is extremely bitter against the 
materialists. In his Social Contract, as already mentioned, 
he develops in a remarkable manner hints which were 
low out by Hobbes, Locke, &g. But original reflections 
on philosophy proper are entirely absent. 

DIDEEOT. 

sfrin+iTr-r.T,-:i^ T- 1 “movement in its more 

bStl? (St iindonbtedly Dekis Diderot, 

tCprStW d!' , originaUy destined foi 

P , but this career he soon abandoned for 
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law, and this again for literature. Diderot had a truly 
encyclopedic mind— a mind eminently adapted to be the 
organising power of the great literary work with which 
his name is most intimately associated. He possessed, 
moreover, what in Voltaire and Eousseau was undoubtedly 
lacking— a considerable speculative faculty. Diderot may 
be said to have focussed the materialist movement. The 
reading and translation of Shaftesbury’s works first shook 
his faith in his early creed, and resulted in the Promenade 
d'un Scejptique, which, being impounded by government 
before publication, did not see the light till after his 
d-cath. He soon developed into a deist in the ordinary 
sense of the eighteenth-century man of letters, but was too 
acute to rest long at this standpoint, . and in the course of 
a few years passed over to a logically carried-out materi- 
alism. Diderot, after a life of many vicissitudes, alter- 
nately persecuted and patronised in France, finding a 
refuge at the court of the Empress Catherine of Eussia, 
<%c., died 13th July, 1784. 

The pieces in which the mature Diderot is most clearly 
exhibited on his philosophical side are the InterprS- 
iation de la nature, the JEntretien entre D'Alemlert et Diderot, 
and the Deve de D' Alemhert, in the two latter of which, 
as may be judged by the titles, his friend and coadjutor 
on the Bncyclop^die, D’Alembert, plays a prominent part. 
Several of the articles in the Encyclop^die itself are 
rendered almost valueless owing to the fact that worldly 
prudence induced the printer to modify them in an 
orthodox sense before their publication. 

Diderot may most accurately be described as a material- 
istic monist. To him all nature was one ; the difference 
between organic, inorganic, animal and human, were only 
differences of degree- There was no such thing as dead 
matter; the molecule was no less an active agent than the 
man. To employ an illustration of his : the great musical 
instrument we call the universe plays itself.” It does not 
require a demiurge or deus ex machind to evoke its harmonies 
and discords. Matter is itself active by its very nature, 
itself sentient, itself conscious, potentially when not 
actually. In other words matter, i.e. ph^’-sical substance, is 
the ultimate ground of all existence ; nature is the sum of 
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its comHnations. One set of combinations manifests itself 
as so-called inert, inorganic matter ; another set as organ- 
ised sentient matter ; yet another as the thinking, feeling, 
willing, animal or human body. Diderot admits, how- 
ever, an original diversity in the primal constituents of 
the various orders of material existences : “ I term elements 
the various and heterogeneous material substances necessary 
to the general production of the phenomena of Hature, 
and I ^term Nature, the actual general result, or the 
successive general results, of the combinations of these 
elements” (De f inter]^retation, Iviii.). Diderot proceeds to 
suggest that animality had from all eternity its specific 
elements,” ‘‘ confounded in the mass of matter,” that they 
graduallj' became united, and that thence vegetable, animal 
and human life resulted] . 

The materialism of Diderot is rather akin to the doc- 
tene of Anaxagoras, than to that of Demokritos ' (it was 
Djnainisin rather than Atomism). It is for this reason 
that we class him as a monistic materialist, in spite of 
ceitain passages which seem to make for a contrary as- 
sumption \ more particularly since these are mainly to 
be found in the earlier work just quoted. Eor instance, 
in the Mniretien we read ; “ There is hut one substance 
in the universe ; in man or in animal. The bird-organ is 
of wood ; the man is of flesh. The canary is of flesh, the 
musician is of a flesh differently organised ; but both have 
the same origin, the same formation, the same functions, 
and the same destiny.” There is a remarkable passage in 
the where Diderot, speaking through the mouth of 
the sleeping D Alembert, gives an almost exact repro- 
duction of the doctrine of the EomoiomeraL “ Everythin cr 
is more or less some one thing, more or less earth, more 
less water, more or less air, more or less fire, more or less 
of one kingdom or of another; for nothing is of the 

assuredly, "since the^e 

f quality whi^ch makes - 

Pliilosophers ! Let 

rl Is there an atom In 

nature stnc% like another atom ? No. Do you not admit 
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that eyerything in nature hangs together, and that it ,•« 
impossible there can he a break in the chain ’ How tVio 
about your individuals? There are none /thSeTs but 
one great individual, and that is the All. In this 
in » maoMne „r„ there i. a prt eS,* 

thi^ u'™ individual to 

this part of the whole, it is by virtue of as false a con- 

ception as if m a bird you were to give the name 

individual to a wing or to a feather of the wing And 

ITt pMlosophers ! Let yourtssences 

be I Behold the general mass, or, if your imagination is 
too narrow to embrace that, behold your first Srio-in and 
your last destiny. Oh Architas ! yon who have mCm^l 
the what are you ? _ A little ashes. What is a 

bmng . The sum of a certain number of tendencies. Can 
I be anything else than a tendency ? No, I am advancino' 
towards an end (Je vau a un terms). And species ? Snecies 
are only tendencies towards a common end which is their 
own._ And life? Life is a succession of actions and 
reactions. ^ Living, I act and react in mass ; dead, I act 
and react in molecules. I do not die then ? No, assuredly 
I do not die m this sense;, neither I nor anything else. 
To be to live and to pass away, is but change of 

term. _ ji.nd what matters, one form or another ? Each form 
has its ovyn good and ill fortune. From the elephant 
to the grub, froni the grub to the sensible and hving 
molecule, the origin of all, there is no point in all nature 
wliicli uoes not suffer or enjoy.” 

_And again, in the short essay Sur la Matiere et le 
Movement .- “ I cast my eyes over the general aggregation 
of bodies ; I see everything in action and reaction : every- 
tiling destroying itself under one form, every tiling recom- 
posing itself under another; sublimations, dissolutions 
comDinations, of all kinds ; phenomena incompatible with 
the homogeneity of matter ; whence I conclude that it is 
neterogeneoiis ; that there exists an infinity of diverse 
elements in nature ; that each of these elements, by its 
diversity, has its^ particular force, innate, immovable 
eternal, indestructible ; and that these forces within the 
body have their action without the body ; whence sprincys 
tiie movement, or rather the general fermentation of t£o 
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universe.” The force inherent in matter is at once the 
varying and nniting principle of the whole. It will he 
readily seen that the materialism of Diderot differs in 
some not nnessential points from the scientific materialism 
of the present day, and also that his several statements 
of the doctrine are not always consistent with one another. 
The first is hnt natural and to be expected. Our admiration 
for the luminous ^suggestions of the eighteeenth-century 
writer will not he lessened by the few crudities from the 
point of view of modern science which cling to them ; while 
as to the second point, it must be home in mind that 
Diderot was primarily a man of letters rather than an exact 
thinker. 


In method, Diderot is of course a thorough-going 
empiricist, 3Iaterialism is the logical development of 
empiricism, the truth which it implicitly contains. In 
the £JniT€it€iij D -A.lemhert is made to observe that according 
to the system propounded by Diderot it is impossible to 
conceive “ how we form syllogisms, or how deduce their 
consequences.” To this Diderot replies that we do not 
deduce them, that they are deduced for us by nature 
“ V\ e do but proclaim conjoint phenomena of which the 
com^tion IS either necessary or contingent, phenomena 
which are knovm to us through experience ; necessary in 
mathematics, rigorous in physics and other sciences; 

tive sciences. To the question whether the connection 
between phenomena is less necessary in one case than in 
another, Diderot repHes, “ No. but the cause is subjeTt to 
too many particulp vicissitudes which elude us for us to 

The ce^rteintv^e effect which -^11 ensue, 

ine certainty we have that a violent man will be irritatAd 

by an insult is not the same as the certainty that “hod v 

w^h strikes a smaller ons will set the lattor in motion ” 

TVe have quoted from Diderot at comparativ? w't, 

^SJn of the finished literfry 

and AW+f in the 

of the SgBteme de la Nature, at one time asigned to the 
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name of the elder Mirahean, but now known to be the 
work of the Baron d’Holbach and the habitues of his 


D’HOLBACH. 

D’Holbach, or to give him his Ml title, Paul Heinrich 
Dietrich, Baron von Holbach, was born 1721, at Heides- 
Imim, in Germany, and educated in Paris, where he spent 
the greater part of his life, amid the wits, men of letters. 

pjiilosophers of the pre-revolutionary era. He died 
2rst February, 1789. 

The Sy Sterne de la Nature is a systematic embodiment 
and expos^ion of tbe principles of the dominant mate- 
rialism. In it we find tlie Empiricism of the British 
Sensationism of Condillac, its pendant, the 
self-interest ethics of Uelvetius, the physiology- and epi- 
cureanism of Lamettrie ; the whole forming the bible of 
materialism as understood in France during the eighteenth 
century. The only existence is matter, i.e. physical 
substance and the motion that is inherent in it. The 
complex of ^ all things is termed nature, which constitutes 
the whole, inasmuch as all things stand in a causal rela- 
tion to one another. Hence everything in nature is 
necessary. The three conditions of motion in the physical 
world are ineitia, attraction, and repulsion. IV lotion is 
brought about through the inequalities in the degrees of 
attraction and repulsion in bodies. The same forces 
appear in the moral world as self-interest, love and 
hate. The only difference between the physical and the 
moral consists in the difference between the visible motion 
of masses, i.e. of complex systems of molecules, and the 
invisible motion of the molecules themselves. Thought, 
will, and feeling consist in the molecular motion of brain 
and nerve substance. Owing to this not having been 
recognised, dualism, or the doctrine of two substances, a 
mental and a material, with all its train of fallacies, has 
arisen. Perception is nothing bxit the setting in motion 
of the molecular system of the hrain and nerves by 
impact from without. It cannot be decided whether 
sensibility is, as Diderot suggested, present in- every 

P 2 
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portion of matter, or whetlier organisation is its essential 
condition. Moral action is a necessary consequence of 
temperament, wMch simply denotes the relative propor- 
tions of the solid and the fluid matters in the system. 
There is nothing more spiritual in love and hate, or in the 
numberless passions of which these two are the foun- 
dation, than there is in the phenomena of gravitation 
or of impact. The only difference is, as before said, 
tnat in the one case we can see the material motion 

which produces the phenomenon, in the other it is hidden 
from ns. 

It was only natural, after men had constituted them- 
seives into a double existence, that they should extend 
this theory to the universe at large. Hence arose the 

^ God over against the world, a conception 
which nothing does no one any good, frightens 

the foolish, and the folly of which is manifest in the 
tact that It can be expressed only by negations. The 
contradiction of ascribing to the deity human passions 

^e^oving him altogether from the 
sphere of the conceivable, is dwelt on. To the rational 
man there is no god beyond the force which moves the 
universe, appearing now as mechanical motion, now as 

ti-ere is no providence 
but the invariable laws of nature. D’Holbach and Ms 

flXl® +T® ’^“compromising in their attacks on the 
e ghteenth-century theory, which justified superstition on 
e ground of edification. To teach error for the sake of 

^ instilling poison lest 
strength and health should be misused. 

_ e doctrine of free-will is stigmatised as a cunninw 
device for maintaining the credit of the deity in the fact 

forSt thfl^ f adherents of the doctrine 

lo^et that an uncaused event would suppose quite a 

VvA from this, and that a really free agent could 

Mlieft“f/f^ immorality of the 

Mhef in a future life is also insisted upon as tendinffT 
the ^ neglect of the real world and of its pleasures 

witM^onf^ thorough-going materialism is alLe consistent 
with common-sense and human dignitv inas^eh 

frees men from the degrading fear of J^inarHvns Ld 
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ft*om usoless Teoreipi 

for the futare, Sor °oncorn 

moral no less than mSwS happens 

outcome of the nature £^s 'T neceLry 

the materialist mere disease %heZ\7 
the preacher and the iu,^^! k . supplant 

sicxan. He would he^conteuf f®2,eher and the phy- 
body, and to train them to 2e that?^^^® 
m virtue, knowing that crim« tbeir own interest lies 

mwe rare, until it altogether^ease^^*^ * become ever 
The Systerm de la ceased. 

for obvious reasons, it has be^^^® though, 

xts power, honesty ^d w/llf depreciatfd 

and widespread effect on immediate 

ceeded m sweeping awav I* sue- 

from many a mind, and^ in VST^l ^?a<fitional belief 
mental Deism then popular dmcredifmg the senti- 

doetrines, philosophical and' other^?^/^®n moonsequent 

It, It was unanswerable, while it^n^^^^^ TT® opposed to 
teachings were the inspirino- humane moral 

numbers a few years latdr whetW power of 

a. ^,11 „.4,i » oml ooniiot o, i. 

developed on their '% u ^ere 

Claude, and Testutt^Z savanis, 

Q7o 8-18()8) mado a distinpf Tracy. Cabanis 

identifying psyclioloffip-il -r on D’Holbacii by 

and orgauhi^tLn S mSS chemical 

however, chiefly famed for his i®. 

unha^ analogy between tS oZtrLr^j^y 

to Itotsr ots" ? 

mechanical, is that which Cexldbit^ fi processes and 
the difference between physiolooical a^A %^hog to see 

mtlT 'rr of vTce and cSe ITT-"' 

miS, 

individual is bon, ® conditions into which the 
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SECOND EPOCH. 

KANT AND THE POST-KANTIAN8. 

. tOt - 

INTEODHCTION. 

Ebteospectite Ain> Peospective. 

We have now passed in review since the beginning of 
the modern period, two distinct lines of philosophic 
thought, the one springing from Descartes and his school, 
and the other from Bacon and Hobbes. In the first the 
abstract concept arrived at by reflection is made the 
unconditional test of troth, its validity that is, is apart 
from and even outside all experience. Descartes began his 
new departure in philosophy by the illogically constructed 
proposition, I think, therefore I am. This was the funda- 
mental axiom of all hnowledge, the certainty of certainties. 
But what was this 1 of which Descartes talked? Upon 
this question much hinges. 

In the view of the present writer, eminent authorities 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the result clearly showed 
it to have been the internal ” object arrived at by 
reflection the individual mind. At least if Descartes 
meant anything other than this at starting, he certainly 
very soon lost sight of it; for the whole of his philosophy 
proceeds on the foregoing assumption, and proceeds on it 
simply enough. The thinking individual once postulated 
as the ^rius, “ the clearness and distinctness ” of its ideas 
or abstract mental concepts, becomes naturally the basis 
of truth and its only ultimate criterion, in other words the 
refle^ve reason is the key to the problems of philosophy, 
unalloyed by the baser matter of sense. The idea of Hod 
IS attained in this way, similarly that of an independent 
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thougla created external worlfl je mi 

certain fandamental ideas possession o* 

tliem of a dogmatic construction out of 

Malebranolie, acceptm/the experience, 

talcing Ms stand on tlif partesian positions, and 

distinct snbsta^oeranind and W two 

position of reciproc^lStion « 

by constituting the Biliae sSsLnce whic^warff^ 
origin of botL., tbe wn/7iro . • wnicii was tJie 

abstract conception subqfflnn^ ^ between tbem. Tlie 

became tbe fulcrum upon Descartes 

This principle w^s fuXer pbilosopby turned, 

by Spinoza, wbo taking- fhA ^ ^pcndently carried out 

very definition, tbe pos^liSv ^onoe^t, denied, by its 

He accordingly affirmed God to h^thfStuhsW^ of 
■wbicb mind and bodv or ThnnrrKf ^ x ^ substance, of 

attributes, tbe reality and correspondence 
given-only in their ration to 4Tsu O^t 0 ^^ 

T o1 w + A? of Spinoza was formed. 

tbouffh endtavm’^^ essentially from tbe same principle, 

limS-ftionf ^ precision by snndrv 

limitations and corrections, the piinciple, namely, that the 

clearness and ^stinctaess ” of the mental concept is the 

ultimate criterion of _ ail truth, evolved a pinraHstic 

ontolo^,_ the antithesis on this historical plane of the 

Wolff, Baumgarten, Cmsius, &c., all 
adhered to the same principle of method though intro- 
dncmg various modifications into the resulte of the 
Jjeibnxtzian speculations. 

Tb^e scb^ls, springing from Descartes, are wbat are 
^rmed tbe Dogmatic or Absteact metaphysical schools. 
Xbey are systems to be received from tbe bands of a 
teacher— wbat the ordinary man has confusedly in bis 
mind wben bo rails at all things metaphysical. Side by 
side with this development on tbe Continent, there was, as 
we have seen, another going on in this country. Bacon 
had laid down the inductive principle, had pronounced 
the ^ method of all investigation to be tbe oLervXnt 
colligation and comparison of individual facts. This 
Hobbes bad adopted in his philosophical investigations, 
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wHcli consisted in the study of what passed in his o^vn 
mind, m other words, of the manner in which the 
in(^vidual mind opens up (so to speak) to the perception 
of a fully-fledged objectiTe world-of the world as known. 
Jjocke, foil owing on tliis lino, attacked the theory of “in- 
nate ideas,” as he termed them, hy which he prohahlv 
meant the Cartesian mental concept, this polemic consti- 
tuting the framework of his essay. For Locke, the main 
question of philosophy was, is the individual born into the 
world with any ready-made, concrete ideas in his mind, or 
do^ he derive all his knowledge through experience ? 

^ The question as thus put, it was, of course, not difficult 
to answer, am to answer in the sense in which Locke did 
answer it. He said in eft'ect, all knowledge is derived 
from exj^rience, or to put it popularly, through the 
senses. Berkeley pursued this idea to its logical con- 
clusion on the one side, when he denied that an external 
world ‘ matter ” had any existence except in a perceivino* 
mind, for, said he, we only know it through experience 
as perceived, any other kind of existence we can only infer 
and as he demonstrated, illegitimately infer. Hume’ 
accepting the conclusions of Locke and Berkeley, carried 
them to an equally logical conclusion, on another side. 
^ sh^owed “mind” or “soul” itself, regarded as an 

entity, to be an illegitimate inference from the succession 
ot thoughte and feelings which is all that experience 
gives us. Empiricism, the necessary outcome of inductive 
psychology, issued as necessarily when fully carried out in 
pure phenomenalism_ or scepticism. The French seiisa- 
fcomsts and materialists, starting from Locke’s incomplete 
Empiricism, are the counterpart of Berkeley’s Idealism 
their analysis being equally correct as far as it went, but 
equaUy incomplete and inadequate. While Berkeley 
rejected the entity “matter” but retained the entity 
mind, ^ they got rid of the entity “ mind ” but retained 
the _ entity “ matter.” On the basis of his sole existence, 
mmd, _ Berkeley sought to establish a dogmatic Theism 
or Spiritualism. On the basis of their sole existence 
jna^r, _ they sought to roar a dogmatic Materialism or 
Mechanioism. Though we are far from placing the posi- 
tive results of the two procedures on a level; we must 
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point out that, philoso^ically viewed, they are on 
precisely the same plane The practical differencl betweS 
their results is, that Berkele/s wort, important as it w®a? 
was mainly negative, while that of the materialists laid the 
foundation, to a large extent, of modern science 
Both the foregoing Knes of investigation, as wiU be 
seen, started from the individual mind as obiect K 
was the “clearness and distinctness” of the ^concept 
that the individual mmd forms, which was the test ef 
truth for the Cartesian. It was the reproductio^ of a 

assumed as existent in the mind of thft 
mdividual, that was the problem to be investigated for 
Hobbes and Locke. Even for Berkelev, the ** frnif a 
spirits ” and the “infinite spirit” respectively, in and 
for which alone matter existed, were concrete individual 
minds of men, and the similarly concrete and individnal 
though magnified mind of the creator, which was so to 
speak, over against and distinct from them, as thev were 
from each other. Similarly for the Sensationists the 
problem was the action of the assumed material world 
upon the senso^ system of the individual. Hence it is 
that bpinoza s Monism was such a riddle to his contem- 
poraries and successors till the present century, do<^inatic 
metaphysicians and empirical psychologists alike. ^ 

The main speculative result of this evolution, both 
dogmatic and empirical, was the distinction of subject 
and object, that is, of perceiver and perceived, thinker 
and thought, knowing mind and known world. This 
was_ the main issue of a whole series of problems and 
distinctions which had never troubled the schoolmen or 
the ancients, but which rose up before the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century thinker, once he had decisively 
turned his back on the classical and mediaeval speculative 
landscape. Not until Kant, however, did the distinction 
receive definite expression and become cardinal. The 
definite fixation of this distinction, which belongs essen- 
tially to the empirical or psychological plane of thought, 
discloses the inherent contradiction in Empiricism. Hence 
Kant represents at the same time the culmination and the 
bankruptcy of this line of thought. In the Critique he 
endeavours to treat the deeper issues involved in ‘ Theorv 
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of Knowledge,’ of wMoh. he was the first to catch a 
glimps^on the lines of this mere psychological distinc- 
success and his failure were alike written in 
sul)S6(][iient pliilosophic evolution. 

The above, then, was the state of philosophy in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. On the one side 
were_the dogmatic^metaphysicians, assuming the clearness 
and distinctness of the thinkers’ concepts, to bo a test of 
their objective truth or reality; on the other, the em- 
pirieal psychologists, who maintained all concepts to be 
onginaUy derived from concrete experience, which was 
benoe at once the source and ultimate criterion of truth ' 
Kant, following a hint dropped by Hume, namely, his 
distmction between the necessity attaching to rnathe- 
matics, and the contingency of “matters of fact and 
experience, was led to put the crucial question. What is 

concreteness we call reality ? 
With the Lockeian school, Kant admitted that everv 

+1 through experience— 

indeed, this was of the nature of a platitude to him— but 
his great merit lies in having seen, if imperfectly, the issue 
which lay beyond this mere psychological question, the 
question, namely, as to the conditions of experience itself? 
In investigating this, Kant found that experience or 
perception was not wholly sensuous, that the pheno- 
menon was more than a ready-made impression passively 
received froin without, that it involved a thLght or 
active element— in shoi-t, that the mere sense-impression 

SvestiLtinn ^^r^ experience. Further 

reflection, the individual self, with which alone philo- 

concerned. The pure coLept, 
which entered so intimately into the essence of the 

eSdVTLT?®^®/^ necessary, while all that 

and?oitWeif -^as merely empirical 

and contingent. Kant proceeded to trace the categories or 

pure concepts, determining the real (which he had Mt 
soiSe^^nd haphazard manner) back to their 

roh^e ^If TMs proved to be, 

e self or mental synthesis determined in time by 
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memory, but the I for *wliicli time is, and which Kant 
designates the original synthetic unity of consciousness or 
apperception. The old antagonism of Materialism and 
Idealism is clearly absorbed in this more thoroughgoing 
analysis. ‘‘Mind” and ‘‘body” cease to be serrate 
entities, mutually exclusive of one another, and are dis- 
closed as the same fact differently categorised. A short 
sketch of the successive changes of attitude implied in the 
passage from the common-sense view of the non-philoso- 
phical man, through Empiricism to that of Kant and the 
post-Kantian thinkers, may facilitate an understanding of 
much that follows, which, vuthout some kind of key, would 
be scarcely intelligible to the reader unversed in the 
matter. 

The ordinary man believes the phenomena of the 
world to be things existing in themselves and apart from 
their cognition. ^ The^ Berkeleian or Humean philosopher 
dispels this belief of his by a reductto ad absuj'dum, to 
wit, by pointing out to him that the thing, object, or 
matter,^ all, namely, that is perceived externally to our- 
selves, is nothing hut a congeries-.of affect ons or deter- 
minations of consciousness, as much so as the thouo-hts. 
feelings, and volitions which are unmistakably peculiar tc 
himself as an individual. He is therefore immediately seized 
with a sense as of living in a dream-world, a world of phan- 
tasms, since the outer woidd is shown to have no more in- 
dependence of the fact of being known, felt, and perceived, 
than the inner. Both alike consist of impressions and ideas^ 
and he fails to discover — ^his old land-mark, independent 
existence, being removed — any ground of distinction be- 
tween them. The real table and his recollection of the table 
are alike determinations of his consciousness. But this 
state of mind cannot permanently endure. The absurdity 
of confounding empirical reality and empincal ideality in 
one category, the instability of an attitude which logically 
cai'iied out makes the individual absolute, at once centre 
and periphery of the universe, carries its own reductio ad 
ahsurdum with it. The world refuses to be philosophised 
away, and forces to a reconsideration of the problem. 

The first departure from a state of innocence established 
one fact, namely, that a world outside consciousness is 
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nonsense and a contradiction in terms. A return +n t 
realism therefore is out of the nuestinn Ti crude 
front of the offending difficiiltv Is not to Ln r® 
first position of philosophy arrivetrat 
from common-sense, which reduced the wori? 

it itnteTT" ^ and thinkinfsuWect 
t not lie in a loose employment of the wrTrrlc i ’ ^ 

feeling, consciousness?^ Our nhilosonLiVoi™ knowledge, 

ceeds to examine them. ThFs exSn^ neophyte pro- 

these words have Been L f rw ^^at 

premises of the ara-ument to tin + i 

«»a in a, oa.cS? a f'V w, boe„ 

.»%« *; loSf Spi Sis?'?/; r 

same time 01 ^ tho In+y ^.’^l^ject which is at the 

that is, reprodiici in +1®^ rtf®'® by memory, 

in the bK of this letter or nf ^ 

of course of merely indiS’nrt P?y°^°^°Sieal synthesis, is 

niric-,! m-f / ®^®y individual significance, is purelv em 

sSpsJctEiri^^^^^^^^^ the ter; 

actuality immediately iiresent in th'eindlvif completed 

.« a, p„„«, „„ jj, iizvio^rooSS""”"’ 

But, says our empiricist, I only know of +L a i . 
feeling as appertaining to mvself os no ^ v or 

interposes the speculative thiLmr who 
m to the rescue. In this assu7Tir.+,’or.^ ° ^ this stage stops 
in which you find yo^lf 

ledge or consciousness to ho identfcal'wJrt « know- 
nav*^7®1® oonstituting the individual raLi* LTaSvJr® 

of 00»cdo,„nc,, if y?? * r (» «tet 5 

mere se.-io, of your pa,„„d fici„ ° o. 2 !” 'f “ 
ness. You and I alike perceive tlTA rti f If ®‘™®®n 5 us- 
not two different impressions of an oconrt *+°if 

as the imperfectly developed emntSe?;; itself, 

ji leveiopeu empiricist supposes, nor two 
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different tables, as tlie psycliological idealist must needs 
^ippose ; else thonght and language have no meaning. 
I his objective ;point, at which our consciousness ceases to be 
distinguishable as mine and yours, but which to me and to 
you, so far as we are individuals, is given as for all possible 
consciousness, is not a mere determination of me, le. of my 
mind, like my personal thoughts, feelings, and desires, 
but is a determination of that ego or subject for which 
my mind itself is object, of the JT which is never in con- 
sciousness, inasmuch as it is the subiect of consciousness 
The objective, then, is that element ol* factor in knowledge 
which though jper se extra-individual, the individual makes 
his own by reproducing in his concepts. Psychology is 
the science which traces the process of reproduction. Por 
the individual it is mediate, unlike his thoughts and 
feelings which are immediate. This necessary and 
universal^ oi o5yec^-element in knowledge or consciousness, 
it IS, which constitutes its reality. The term real dis- 
f i^g'^isbes it from the merely psychological element which 
IS popularly expressed by the word ideal. 

In accordance with the foregoing, there are three points 
ot view from which the world maybe regarded. There is 
the standpoint of physical or natui’al science, which con- 
cerns itself exclusively with the objectively real. Here 
abstraction is made from the self-determining subject, and 
the processes of the production of the real, as well as 
those of its reproduction in the individual mind, in other 
words, of the problems of metaphysic and psychology re- 
spectively. The abstract real, the fully-ffedged object in 
space and time,^ but abstracted from the principle of 
its generic possibility, and treated as an existent, is 
viewed in the same way as by the unreflective common- 
^nse of the ordinary man and the crude empiricist. 

I he ultimate expression of Ihe objective real is, physical 
substance, static and dynamic, the “matter and motion’* 
of the ^ materialists. To physical substance and to its 
categories of determination, and to this alone, the whole 
sum of things is legitimately reducible from this point of 

Again, there is the standpoint of psychology, which 
views the world simply as reproduced in the “mind.*, 
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This is tlie standpoint of Berkeleian idealism nronpv' 

here “ -mlTi/i ” n-t *, * I “ an abstract entity, so 

i f ,< • as an abstract entity as tbe 

receptacle of “impressions and ideas,” also re-ardeS l! 

independent existences. The uniyerse of i ^ - 

“mind” and “ideas.” ’^^iiveise of psychology is 

sninli^^e point of view of the 

speculative method, which treats the world under i+« T.,!r! 

comprehensiye and concrete aspect as a svstf™ ef .iT 

or consciousness— or rather of the 

tut? possi Dili ty ot conscio-usiiess-in-sreneral a-n/l 

STich, can never, ver se "bA which, as 

self or mind of psychdotv^'^ 

S)Tll f -^-determinations. How frot 

this IS deducible the method bv wVnVK i T- 

detenofa^blo »e Blan aee Krl *“ " 

We ^may observe resiDoctin^ the threa woTrc 

SL]“sm£ceTrcorJor2lity *eS P«»»« pf 

wh-Ttb is^ the'lowS^term to 

Ss?>t7“=4^' S: S^\r"‘.-“- 

and-time. Outside this them i^no ratSill ® 
explanation — in other words fbAro ‘c Principle of 

s ‘L“:Bp,Sef rrr s 

^ of mind a»p7«sira‘.TLlT ^ 

matenal, the maiter of “ Theory of K^wled-fe ” is r 1. 
i.e. the jpotentiality of coiiacioLm, X uSvei’eal 
“ Thl/nT"’ or cordciZnZ-t 

wS -7.°^ Knowledge,” it will thus be seen em wf ‘ 

T+ ^ transcends the two former standpoints * 

It must not be supposed that the foremino- is to Iia f i 

^ant clung to many of the crudities of his nred^^™ ’ 

.TS, co-pleiely dS»«.d SS 

©H from oiude realism, or ai least from its survival ^ 
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tlie Lockean doctrine; for the tliings-in-tliemselves of 
Kant are essentially a hybrid between the “substance’’ 
of Locke and the Leibnitzian monads with whioh Kant’s 
earlier philosophical training had familiarised him. The 
whole Critique of pure Beason (Kant’s greatest work) is,- 
moreover, cast in a psychological form, although the true 
nature of the problem it is concerned with continually 
forces its way through. 

But though the above exposition is not expressed in so 
many words by Kant, it is indicated in every page of his 
writings, and was substantially the result evolved from 
his main position in the course of the post-Kantian 
Movement. 
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EANT. 

Immasl'El Kant was born April 22nd, 1724, at KSniffsbera- 
m wbich city be resided with but few internfissS 
tbrongbont a long life. He was of Scotob descent on bis 
latber s side, tbe name having been properly spelt Cant * 
Kant entered the university of bis native city as a 
theological student, a faculty which he subsequently 
forsook _m favour of philosophy. His first work was an 

tion ot the Vital Powers.” Shortly after the nublioatinn 
of thjs treatise he left the city, and for several years 

Si? P™*® tator in .ristaSS 

Icunilits. In 1/00 he returned to Konigsberg, w'here he 
btamed the position of Privat-docent in the university 

and t ^ fmictions, sought to mediate between Wolff 

_ id Crumus His next important work, the ‘General 

rvatiiral History and Theorv of t>iP TTooxrJ > ■ . 

desiffiiGd fn ot the Heayens, is similarly 

Lcilfn tv t”*" t Hewton and 

& J.d' t‘? r-™” 

fion “ On the form and v,-,d Katin disserta- 

interigible world,” constitute^tl^A^ ° sensible and 

philosophical career. Therein ™ 

Kant endeavourin.. to forimda^^ f iT uf awakened 

‘ Critique ’ was t^be the ^ 

■was his test-essay for the nrnf solution. This work 

which he entered'upTn £ ll^r?"X e?e 

S wLtfdt ^^KhTpSbi 

I - f* I -4 


— — — V*. V.4-V*^ V/J. 

terd* assigned by Eant himself, 

p™rthT nZe^^rth^Shl^ 
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tlie Pure Eeason,’ a work wHcii, in spite of i+o 
cephon, m actual writing out only occupied its 
iponths. Tins was followed in 1783 by the ‘ P-rrn 
to every future Metapbysic,’ an abstract oP tlf*"?®".* 
mentioned treatise by a second and somewhat 
edition of ‘The Critique’ in 1784- bv ‘Tbp p 
for the Metapbysic of EtMo’ in 1786 f by the^M^f 
sical Foundations of Natural Science’ in 17«7 
‘ Critique of Practical Eeason’ in 178^ 
appeared the ‘ Critique of Judgment,’ a work eSil -t' 
yisible falhng-off in power, which may also bt slic5”‘? 
;Eebsion within the boundary of Mere Eeason’ ffTa-f 
The last important work from Kant’s own pen w-is +b'' 
‘Anthropology,’ which saw the light in 1798 
sequently to this, however, Kant’s lectures on “ Lo-ie 

pubhshed by his pupHs during his lifetol ’ Flint diS 
the nth of February, 1804, aged eighty. * 

• complete editions of Kant’s works have 

issued, that of Hartenstein (Leipsic, 1838-39 
1866) in to Tol™ I ,4 % 

Schubert, comprising a biography and a history of the 

Kantian Philosophy (LeipsiO’ 1840-42) in twelve . 

and the latest, that of Kirchmann (Berlin, 1868) in eiobf 
Ih^editor!'' supplementaiy volume of annotitions'by 




The CEiTicAii Docteinb.” 


The guise in which the great problems comprised under 
what IS termed “ Theory of Knowledge,” problems wbSb 
touch the foundations of consciousness and realitw nre 
^nted themselves to Kant, fresh from the readino^ of 
Hume and the Empirical school, was the at first s?o-bt 

“How are synthetic 
propositions a pnon possible ? ” The classiEcation of 
propositions into analytic, or those in which the predicate 
IS already contained in the subject, and which are there- 
fore virtually identical ; and synthetic, or those in which 
the predicate adds something to the subject which is not 
already contained m its definition, we have already found 

Q 
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in Locke, althongL. in otlier words. Tke distinction is 
practically the same as that between verbal and real 
predication. J^ow there ^is no doubt that all analytic 
propositions aie a ^rioTi^ that is, independent of any 
particular experience ; also that they carry with them a 
logical necessity and uniyersality. There is equally little 
doubt, that most synthetic propositions (the Empiricists 
would say all) have their origin in particular experience, 
in other words, are a posteriori* Kant, however, found 
certain propositions, such, to wit, as the fundamental 
axioms of mathematics, and some others of equal, or even 
greater importance, whose nature we shall see directlv 
which by the -universalLty and necessity that cS 
tensed them, proclaimed their origin, as independent of any 
number of particular or individual experiences whatsoever, 
in sh^t, as a priori* Experience itself presuj)p)osed them * 
they formed part of the constitution of every particular 
experience; without them, experience would be impossible 
or meaningless ; it would no longer he experienced This 
universality and^ necessity was not merely logical, like 
that of analytic judgments, but entered into the constitu- 
tion of reality. The apparently simple and unpretentious 
psychological query thus assumed a far more formidable 
aspect. ( The question was now nothing less than : “ How 
IS experience itself possible ? ” what is this “ necessary and 
universal element that^ goes to the making of, or that 
underlies that real experience, which the Emiiiricists take 
as a matter of course, and about which they talk so glibly ? 
What is the principle or principles from which it is 
deducible, and what is the method and order of deduction ? 

i P^oldem to which Kant addressed himself in 

the Critique of the Pure Eeason,’ and we may add also, 
to which the series of German thinkers with whom Kant 
was the starting-point, and which culminated in Hegel 
addressed themselves. ^ ’ 


The disadvantage, as we have already observed in our 
Bectiou on the transition to Kant, which Kant laCS 
under, in attacking this problem from a psycho- 
logical base (so to speak), from which ho was unable 

cut himself off, is manifest in, every page' 
oi his philosophical writings. A terminology derived now 
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K »f„„e cL; TcSss If ■;« 

Others scarcely intellicribiA Wa-ni- ^ and m 

thongL. he viewed ‘‘ Theorv nf i speaks as 

the Testibnle of a possible nipfo-nl m^elj as 

it forward as the prelirainarv n ^ 

pnysiGians must answer, before they can properly proeeXi 

to construct a system ryrnfAaci-;,n.v. i 

honoured nrobleT^ r t fiuie- 

onourea^ problems of philosophy. He hesitated in 

formally insist, as he inio'b+ Po-r-r ^ to 

freauentlv biut^ tbof +i ' ^ done, and as indeed he 

irequentij iimts, that the answer fo this question exhaust^ 

the whole problem of metanb-rro-j^o ^ i «^nausts 

philosonhv Ha -Pa1+ +1 and of itself constitutes 

be amwred in the spirit of tiaailiosel deSKS' They 

W f-h tlieoretical hcus standi in philosophy 

detommation, direction, and formulatioThl 
the interests of practice, was still its chief function. In 
this, as m otter respects, the separate influences of the 
two sides of Kant s philosophical education display them- 
selves Empiricism proclaimed the limitation of all know- 
Mge to experience The dogmatists of the Leibnitz- 
VVolfian school, whose works formed Kant’s earliest 
p ilosophicm pabulum, constituted the discussion of the 
nature of God, of the human Soul as an independent 
entity, and of the absolute constitution of the World- 
OTder, as the_^ sole end and object of philosophy. Although 
Kant saw that “ Theory of knowledge” was concerned 
■with notliing hut experience; although -he saw that no 
speculative science, as such, could be concerned with 
anything higher than this; he nevertheless felt himself 
bound to make^ up his account, in some way or othet, with 
the old questions. The ingenuity with which he en- 
deavoured to effect this without invalidating his main 
speculative position we shall presently see. 

^ Just as little as the Empiricists considered what was 
implied in that experience to which they were so fond of 
insisting (and with justice) that our knowledge is limited, 

Q 2 
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did the dogmatists consider the significance and applica- 
tion of the conceptions which they so freely assumed to 
transcend all experience. The former assumed exiDerienco 
as a thing given, the latter assumed the absolute validity 
of certain of the concepts which experience presupposes 
as part of its own constitution beyond that constitution. 
The Empiricist never stopped to ask himself what are the 
conditions which render experience possible. The Dog- 
matist never stopped to enquire whether life abstract 
concepts had any validity outside experience ; or how he 
came by concepts which appear to transcend experience. 

The thinker who wakened Kant from his dogmatic 
slumber, as he expresses it, was Hume. Hume had shown 
that the notion of causality does not spring from experience, 
but is somehow or other imposed by us on the events 
which are given us in experience. The sceptical attitude 
assumed by Hume, as regards metaphysics, was merely 
the result of his imperfect analysis. Had he not limited 
his researches to the conception of causality alone, he would 
have discovered that the whole of pure mathematics 
consists of similar — as Hume would have deemed them — 
arbitrarily constructed syntheses. This would have sufficed 
to “ give him pause,” inasmuch as he must either have 
straightway abandoned mathematical certainty, or have 
reconsidered his position with reference to metaphysics. 
To profit hy Hume s genius as displayed in his researches 
into the causation problem, and to repair the errors 
aiising fiom his shortsightedness, we must institute the 
enquiry into how we come to form such combinations 
or ^ syntheses, which carry with them “ necessity and 
universality, in other words, as to the nature and con- 
ditions of knowledge or experience-in-general— an enquiry 
distinct from^ the merely psychological one, as to what 
falls within individual experience, Kant, nevertheless, 
in spite of his insisting on the distinction, is apt only 
too frequently, to mix up the respective points of view of 
“ Theory of knowledge^” and psychology. 
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TeANSCEWDEKTAL iESTHETia 

Kant iinderstands by “ Transcendental” all 

longs to the conditions or possibilitv of a that be- 
opposed to “ Transcendent ” by which he nr, as 

which professes to transcend, ^or pass bevmd 
Transcendental enquiries are simply enmH^ 
conditions which experience presunnosp=? the 

ence to the content given in any parti culaJ^^^°^r^ 

enquiries coTi«!f + 

called Transcendental pMlosoply Transcer.^f^i^^^®^^’^^"*^ 
Quotes therefore, with Ka/t, the eSui^ -^sthetie 

or transcendental conditions of Sensibilrty Tj?® “ 
finds to be space and time, too-ether -im+i Kant 

directly deducible from them, “in these 
Sensibdity are contained the po^ibilitv of ?i 

the senses, lite our inLidual impmsston ® • tL 

constitute the matter, or the purelv i ®®r 

m our Sensibility. On the^othe? ffl ^ ^^ement 

time constitute the formal element, which be! 

reahty^ to these impressions. The /bnnaZ 

space-time combines the manifold mi/tlr Ir ^ 

into intuition or perception. Upon thl^iatlL 

impression which is received from wit W -I®?®’"' 

mposes Its own unifying forms. In 

impressions of sense are united in co-elistence f 

succession. The a priori nature of space and 1“ 

proved by the fact that we cannot matraLra^+lr / 
tliem even m thou o*lit -p ^'^straction from 

empirical. That they are differentTom 

time do not presuppose individual spaces or timft,^^ln,+ 
the contraiy, individual spaces or tim^T ’ i 
fought of as parts of the ^onf unive^^T 
Further, that they only reside7n 

m th. objeM uJt, i. ^e^de^oed Sy tiTfit 

rr‘ >“ 

y n reteience to the cognising subject. “ Wliat can 
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more resemble my hand or my ear, and be in all points 
more like, than its image in the looking-glass ? And vet 
I cannot put such a hand as I see in the glass in the 
place of _jts original ; for when the latter is a right hand 
the one m the glass is a deft hand, and the image of a 
right ear is a left one, which can never take the place of 
the former. Now these are no internal differences that 
could be imagined by any understanding. And yet the 
differences are internal, so far as the senses teach us, 
hand cannot, despite all equality and simi- 
lanty, be enclosed within the same bounds as the rio'ht 

be congruent) ,- the glove of one hand cannot 

be used for the other. What then is the solution? 

presentations of things as they are 
in themselves, and as the pure understanding 'vrould 
cognise them, but they are sensuous intuitions i e 
phenomena, the possibility of which rests on the relations 
of certain unknown things in themseltfes to somethino- else 
namely, to our Sensibility.” (Kant’s ‘ Prolegomena/ § is' 
Bohn s edition.) By means, then, of the foms of space 

to^-etwI’ni^^'^TV® impressions of sense 

tOj^ether into a whole. Intuitions, presentations, or phe- 
nomena (4.e. appearances) consist thereforb of formed or 
in other words, timed amd spaced, feelings or impressions. 

IS, however, only time that can be predicated of all 
phenomena whatever, for although space and time are 
alike mere subjective conditions of our Sensibility, yet 
space, only belongs to the impressions of external Sensi- 
lUlity , and does not apply to our internal states ; on the 
contrary, time is immediately only the form of a connec- 

SemiWh^v'^^f or affections, in short, of internal 

bensibility ; but since there is no external impression 

tnat IS not accompanied by the internal intuition of self 
tame IS indirectly the form of external intuitions also” 
■rhe matt&f of Sensibility, that is, the manifold impressions 
therein, Iwing the empirical and casual element, 
it follows that this formal and necessary element of 

tame are the a pnon fonns of all phenomena, intuitions, or 
perceptions, it is obvious that all the temporal and spacial 
determmations of phenomena admit of prediction in a 
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nniversal and necessary manner. Now these determina- 
tions constitute the subject-matter of mathematical science. 
Arithmetic (and those departments of mathematics based 
npon it) is concerned mth the repetition or succemon of tho 
unit, in other words, is founded on time, G-eometry again 
deals with the configuration of s;pace„ The axioms and 
postulates of these sciences, inasmuch, therefore, as they are 
already implicitly present in our Sensibility itself, are 
universally and necessarily predicable of all that falls 
within it. But .this also proves that mathematical pro- 
positions are strictly limited in their application to the 
phenomena given through sense, and in no way apply to 
things-ia-themselves. 

In brief, according to Kant, Sensibility, with its pri- 
mordial forms of space and time, is the receptive vehicle of 
impressions received by it from without, though of fhi^ 

without ” we can know nothing whatever.^ 


Teanscendental Analytic. 

Transcendental J]sthetic, while exhibiting the principles 
of the passive or receptive side of knowledge or experience, 
has also answered the question, How are synthetic pro- 
positions a priori possible, in so far as mathematics is 
concerned ? But as yet we have only one of the elements 
constituting the completed synthesis of real knowledge. 
We have next to treat of the active element which all 
complete synthesis or unification implies. It has been, 
justly remarked that space and time, in the critical 
philosophy,’’ are the warp of knowledge, across which the 
shuttle of thought has to throw its woof before reality, 
objectivity or experience can obtain. A world of three- 
dimensioned space, and of one-dimensioned time, forms the 
warp. This material is supplemented by the spontaneity 
of the Understanding or pure form of thought. The 

^ This doctrine Kant designates as at once transcendental ideaJisTm 
SiTid empirical realism. He claims that it differs from what he terms the 
empirical idealism of Berkeley ; inasmuch as, while Berkeley denied th© 
existence of objects while admitting the existence of space, he would 
deny the existence of space while ackoitting the existence of objects. 
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function of tlie understanding may be compared to tlie 
action of an electric spark, passing along and illuminating 
tbe whole series of sensations. Sensations, even though 
unified in space or time, are, to use Kant’s expression, 
“ blind,” until they are reacted upon by the Understand- 
ing. The Understanding synthesises them, and thereupon 
a fully-fledged real or experienced world arises. This 

system of experienced objects — the real world is tho 

n^ure with which science is concerned. Science, no less 
than common experience, is based upon the pure thouo*ht- 
them^ <3Q'tegories, as Kant, following Aristotle, t^’ms 

As in the case of Sensibility and its product, intuition 
or percepfeon, the pure form or necessary element dis- 
closed itself after the matter or empirical (le. contingent") 
element had been abstracted from, so here the pure con- 

SfTnf H '^y abstracting from the 

judgraent ; we then see the necessary 

to ^ judgment presupposes. The clue 

ir + universal categories of conscious - 

jul^S. ordinary logical table of 

The following is the list as given by Kant : 

Logical Table of the Judgments. 


1 . 

According to Quantity^ 

Universal. 

Particular. 

Singular. 

3. 

According to Melation, 

Categorical. 

Hypothetical. 

Disjunctive. 


2 . 

According to Quality » 

Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Infinitive. 

4. 

According to Modality^ 

Problematical, 

Assertorical. 

Apodictic. 


of the categories wHch St^dt ■^'’^^®°®“^ental table 
which the logicS jSvmente are of 

derivation is correct, tfe applied form.^^°'*^ if Kant’s 
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Teanscendental Table of the Conceptions of the 

IlNDERSTANDIIifa. 


1 . 

According to Quantity, 

Unity. 

Plurality. 

Totality. 


2 . 

According to Quality, 

Reality 

Negation. 

Limitation. 


3 . 

According to Relation, 

Substance and accident. 

Cause and effect. 

Community (action and reaction). 


4 . 

According to Modality, 

Possibility. 

Actuality. 

Necessity. 


As a matter of fact, Eant’s derivation of the categories 
horn the judgments ism many cases forced and arbitrary * 
The distinctions contained in the original table are them- 
selves often of doubtful value, and sometimes altogether 
untenable. This, however, does not affect the philoso- 
phical importance of Kant’s analysis. The accuracy or 
inaccuracy of the list of categories furnished, does not 
touch the point that experience is determined by thouo-ht 
m a manner a,t least generally corresponding to the 

proceed with_ our analysis. Having gathered 
together these categories in the somewhat hap-hazard 
manner we have seen, it remained for Kant to justify 
their place in a doctrine professing to be systematic by 
deducing them from some primary datum or principle of 
consciousness. This he seeks to effect in his sectioL on 
the deduction of fhe categories, one of the most important 
^rtoons of the Critique.’ It is necessary to remember 
that the deduction is no demonstration, in the ordinary 
sense ot the_ word, but like every other “ transcendental ” 
exposition, is designed to show that reality or experience 
itselt presupposes the successive stages of the a:wument 
as Its necessary conditions ; that on ultimate analysis all 
knowledge is resolvable into these, as its constituent 


* 


The student may observe that in the categories of Ouantiiu and 

the^coSesnm A as Kant termed them^ the 

order ot the conesponding table ot judgments is reversed. 
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elements. Tlie sections on the deduction of the categories 
are Terr different in the two editions of the \ Critique/ 
It is here that the crucial point, separating Theory of 
Knowledge from Psychology, is to he found. 

We have seen that the phenomena furnished by th© 
Sensibility to the Understanding are simply presentments 
or presentations, in other words, determinations or limita- 
tions of Sensibility. Looking at the question from the 
standpoint of Psychology, with its hard and fast distinc- 
tion of subject and object, inner and outer, mind and 
matter, it seems utterly enigmatical that I should have a 
right affirm universal or objective validity of the 
categories; for instance, to say that the conception of 
cause and effect can never be contradicted by any expe- 
rience. “ There are only two possible ways,” says Kant 
‘bin which the tical representation and its objects can 

coincide with and relate necessarily to each other, and as 
it w^ere, meet together. Either the object alone makes the 
representation possible, or the representation alone makes 
the object possible. In the former case, the relation be- 
tween them is only empirical, and an a priori representa- 
tion is impossible. And this is the case with phenomena 
as regards that in them which is referable to mere sensa- 
tion. In the latter case — although representation alone 
(for of its causality, by means of the wiU, we do not here 
speak) does not produce the object as to its existence it 
111 list never tlieless be a priori determinative in regard^ to 
tae object, if it is only by means of the representation 
timt we can cognise any thing as an object.” (Kanfs 
Lritit.|ue, p. /'V : Bohn’s edition.) 

\\ e have, it must he remembered, to distinguish between 
two distinct processes ; tw^o presentations may combine 
tneniselves in an individual consciousness, in a certain 

™ ego, 'wiicli itself consists 

. ^llj in a sj nthesised senes of impressions on tli© 
internal sense determined in time. In this case the inds- 
igehher iinth its contained conception, its root is 
a judpimt^ f perception. These have merely a siih- 
■1 individual validity ; in other -words, they are 

I rely emiancal and contingent. Or, on the other hand 
oomhmed in a- manner valid not alone for 


m. 
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the individual consciousness, but for all possible conscious- 
ness ; that is, tihey may be combined in a consciousness-in- 
general. TB-c business of the senses,” says Kant, ^'is to* 
intuite, that of the understanding to think. But to think 
is to unite presentations in a consciousness. This union is 
either merely relative to the subject, and is contingent, 
and subjective, or is given unconditionally, and is neces- 
sary or objective. The union of presentations in a con- 
sciousness is judgment. Thinking, then, is the same as 
judging, or referring presentations to judgments in general. 
Hence, judgments are either entirely subjective, when 
presentations a.re solely referred to a consciousness in one> 
subject, and are therein united, or they are objective 
when they aro united in a consciousness in general, that 
is, are necessarily united therein. The logical momenta, 
of all judgments are so many possible modes of uniting 
presentations in a consciousness. But if they serve as 
conceptions of the necessary union of the same in a con- 
sciousness, tlxey are therefore principles of objectively 
valid judgmeixts. This union in a consciousness is either 
analytic by identity, or synthetic by the combination and 
addition of different presentations to one another. Ex- 
perience consists in the synthetic connection of phenomena 
(perceptions) in a consciousness, in so far as this is neces- 
sary. Hence, pure conceptions of the understanding aro 
those under wliich all perceptions must be previously sub- 
sumed, before they can serve as judgments of experience, 
in which the synthetic unity of percep>tions is presented, 
as necessary and universal.” (Kanfs ‘ Prolegomena,' 
§ 22; Bohn’s edition.) 

But these pure conceptions of the understanding, to 
wMcli perceptions are immediately referred, 'before they 
can become real or objective, themselves presuppose syn- 
thetic processes lying (so to speak) still deeper in the- 
nature of coxisciousness. These are the synthesis of appre- 
hension in intuition^ of reproduction in the imagination^ and 
of recognition in the conception itself. The material origi- 
nally supplied, by sense requires a unification other than 
that furnislied by the passive forms, of sense. This 
unity is afforded in the primary act of intuiting, or 
perceiving tire sense-manifold furnished in time and 
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space. Each impression given in an instant of time 
would be lost, were it not gathered up in the act of 
intuition, and connected with those which precede and 
follow it. This is what Kant terms the synthesis of appre- 
hension, More than this is necessary, if a unity is to be 
formed out of these several points of perception. To this 
end ^ they must be reproduced in the imagination and 
retained for combination with fresh impressions. This 
synthesis of reproduction in imagination is therefore in- 
separably bound up with the foregoing synthesis of appre- 
hension, I.astly, before the completed categories can com© 
mto operation a further step has to be traversed. “ With- 
out the consciousness,” says Kant (the passage I may 
mention, occurs in the first edition of the ‘Critique’ 
only), “that what we think is the same as what'^we 
thought a moment before, all reproduction in the series 
of presentations would be in vain. For there would be 
a new^ presentation in the actual state, not in any way 
belonging to the act whereby it must have been o-radu- 
ally created, and the manifold therein would still not 
constitute a whole, inasmuch as it would lack the unity 
which this consciousness alone can give it. If I forgret 
in counting that the unities which are at present before 
my senses have been successively added together by me 
I should not understand the creation of multitude througch 
this successive addition of one to one, and hence I should 

number, a conception consisting simply 
in the consciousness of this unity in synthesis ” The 
last-named consciousness is what Xant terms the recoa- 
nition in the cmcepion, which is necessary before the cate- 
fw® obtain. Now we^ need scarcely say that all 
narttnl! “ P^cesses are a priori, that is, precede all 

from the removed 

rom the lattei , even than the categories themselves not- 

Thf two * •; application to given experience, 
fr unite empirically in perception, and the 

of ^ empirical consciousness of the identity 

■wtoeby they were originally given. 

But deeper than any of these syntheses, deeper even 
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than the unity of apprehension in sense^ lies the original 
synthesis of the consciousness, the unity of apperception as- 
Kant terms it. All the unifying acts we have been 
considering find their ground in time; this one, on ther 
contrary, is not in time, but time is in it. The necessary 
and universal identity of the knowing subject in respect 
of all presentations, or determinations of consciousness, 
whatsoever, is the necessary condition of the possibility 
of consciousness. This primary synthesis is identified by 
Kant with the productive or i^ure ego, the ultimate 
datum of “theory of knowledge,” as opposed to the 
empirical ego or subject-object with which psychology is- 
concerned. The transcendental synthesis of apperception 
includes the secondary or psychological synthesis^ (the 
empirical self) as it does the whole world of experience, 
Erom the synthesis of apperception, the primordial “ I 
think,” every other synthesis is deducible. In so^far as 
it refers to the categories and their conditions which we 
have just been considering, it is the “ pure Understanding ” 
which creates them. 

Having now arrived at the fundamental and general 
grounds of the distinction between propositions which are 
necessary and universal, and such as are contingent and 
singular, it remains to deal with their application to 
phenomena. "VVe have now clearly distinguished between 
the world of sense as such and its ordered connection, 
which we term Nature. Eurthei'more, we have seen that 
the distinction does not lie in that the one resides more, 
the other less in our consciousness, but that both elements 
constituting real experience, the world of mere sense- 
impressions, no less than the same world as modified by 
Understanding, is in the one case a series, and in the other 
a system, of determinations of a conscious subject possible or 
actual, Kant, after repeatedly assuring us that this alone 
is our world, proceeds somewhat inconsequently to postu- 
late a world of things in themselves outside this system 
or world of experience. With this, however, we are not 
at present concerned. 

Just as the laws determining intuition of phenomena as 
sense-presentations, reside in the Sensibility itself and 
constitute pure mathematics, so the laws which regulate 
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tlie co-ordination of phenomena mmt he sought for in the 
Understanding and constitute JPure natural science. 

The transcendental Analytic falls into two parts* 
analytic of concejptions, which is the statement of the 
Tiltimate forms to which unification may be redncecl, and 
analyhc of p-incijjles, which exhibits these elements of 
unification, as syntheses in the concrete world itself T 
this way the question, “How are synthetic propositions 
<ifnon possible ?” is answered generally so far as natS 

But although it has been shown how the- univ'ersal 
.axioms_ of experience and of science are -possible in 

■fn which tht“ensemI/° consider more nearly the manner 
in wiiicii tue sense-material is subsumed under tliA 

conceptions of the Understanding. This is the proEi 

pf those sections of the ‘ Critique ’ which are occupWl S 

conceptions of tlio under- 
standing. Tiie mediator between the rnrlinrtJTrr t 
of and iotouS i 
This, m the words of Kant ‘‘ is the thirrl n • 

^ the one side is homogeneous with the caSr^ and 
witn tbe pbenomenon on the otliAr n-n/i ^ and. 

«ondition. The immediate form of 

to the sense- world must therefore be n 

united with time, or reduced to 

Tbis form is wbat Kant c^iTTq -fl-irv f 

the category as susceptible of '^1‘ich gii'os us 

phenomenon of direct application to the 

sensuou^-m?£f o*f t^wled^^r ifhe furnishes the 

■which creates the categories *so it 

maiion which produces tbe Productive ima- 

is to determine Tmrand space it 

gories. _ There is natuiSv^ 

<5^J'tegories and tbe 4 -^ P^Q'Ilolism between tlr^ 

/wmoer, which we have already 
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seen to be a time-determination ; for those of Eelation 
the schema is the time-determinations-— and con- 
timance, succession, simultaneity ; for those of modality the 
time-determinations — sometime, now, always. All this is 
plain-sailing enough, bnt the category of Quality offers 
a little difficulty. The empirical element of feeling has 
here to be introduced, and the category of Quality can 
only be schematised as that of filled, filling, and empy 
time. ^‘‘Between reality (presentation of feeling) and 
zero, Le. the complete emptiness of intuition in time, 
there is a difference which has a quantity. For between 
each given degree of light and darkness, between each 
degree of heat and complete coldness, each degree of 
weighty and of absolute lightness, each degree of the 
containing of space and of totally empty space, pro- 
gressively smaller degrees can be thought of, and 
similarly between consciousness and complete unconscious- 
nep (psychological darkness) continually smaller [degrees] 
exist. Hence no perception is possible that would prove 
an absolute void ; for instance, no psychological darkness 
that could be viewed otherwise than as a consciousness, 
which is but surpassed by another stronger consciousness, 
and the same in all cases of feeling,” (Kant’s ‘ Prolego- 
mena,’ § 24, Bohn’s edition.) This Kant calls the second 
application of mathematics to natural science (mathesis in- 
tensorum) ; the first, of course, being the original schema of 
number (mathesis extensorum). The schemata of Eelation 
and Modality, which, like the corresponding categories, are 
of course dynamic, are always subordinate to those of Quality 
and Quantity, which are mathematic. To the schemata 
naturally, as to every other stage in the construction of 
experience, the synthetic unity of apperception, the ever- 
present “ I think,” is the ultimate motive power. 

These a priori categorised time-determinations may be 
summarised as representing the time-series, the time-con- 
tent, the time-oi’der, and the time-complex. They seve- 
rally furnish us with the metaphysical principles of science. 
The schema of number or of the time-senes gives us the 
aximns of intuition or perception, which express in a general 
principle the fact that an object of perception is always 
an aggregate of parts, an extensive magnitude ; thO' 
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anticipations of perception supply tlie rule for the fact that 
every sensation, feeling or conscious state, though it have 
no ea?tensive magnitude, has nevertheless intensive inaf^-ni- 
tude or degree (jpiantitas qualitatis est gradus); in oSier 
■woi'ds, both these principles are based on number * in the 
one case it is a number of parts outside one another or 
time-series, in the other, a number of successive, and there- 
fore anticipatory, gradations of feeling or time-content 
The principles corresponding to the schemata of EeSn 
viz. change and continuance, succession, and simultaneitv’ 
and -which fix the time-order of the phenomenon, Kant calls 
analogies of experieme. They are, that the q-aantitv of 
material substance in the universe is unchangeable • that 
every change has an external cause, and that in the com- 
munication of motion, action and reaction must alwavs 
be reciprocal. Finally, the three postulates of empirical 
thmght m general, based on the categories of Modalitv 
give us the rules for the physically possible, actual, ai^’ 
necessary, or m other words, of the tiraB-complex. 

These piinciples Kant insists are all that a metaphysic of 
nature can furnish us with a priori; the rest must 'be left 
to observation and experiment, according to the method of 

division_of all things into “phenomena and nomena” in 

th6'“ thhi^inttlelf”" 1 distinction between 

tne tJimg-m-itself and the appearance or phenomenon 

J.ne ajipendix to this section on the “Amphibolv of tlfn 
conceptions of reflection,” deals with the sub ect of Se 
confusion of the empirical use of the UndersfaiKliiio- with 
the transcendental. _ To this confusion Kant traces mul of 
ogmatic metaphj'sics, notably the doctrines of Leibnitz 

idealistic tleoriee of Bertelev dogmatic 

not detain US. -“ei^etey and Leibnitz which need 

relatbn tomtfer principles in their 

of Kant’s ‘Metaphysical translation 

•Philosophical Liteary! Natural Science,’ in Bohn’s 
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We liaYe now readied tlie condnsion of the con- 
structive or constitutive portion of Kant’s Philosopliy, that 
is, the portion in which he seeks to lay before us what goes 
to the making of experience, the data or principles which 
completed or real experience presupposes. The question, 
How is experience possible ? is now for Kant fully solved. 
But how about the problems with which dogmatic meta- 
physics had hitherto been concerned, which had exercised 
the genius of a Leibnitz and the talent of a W^ollf ; which 
were so essential to morality and political stability; 
questions as to the first cause, the immortality of the soul, 
freewill, &;o ? Up to this point the tendency of ‘ ‘ Criticism ” 
had been unmistakably to show the utter absurdity of all 
such inquiries. In the next portion of the^ ‘ Critique ’ 
the “ Transcendental Dialectic,” which Kant distinguishes 
from the first part, by affirming it to deal with regulative 
rather than constitutive conceptions, he proceeds to treat of 
these problems in his own fashion, first “ critically,” and 
afterwards “ practically.” 


Transcendental Dialectic. 

This third division of the ‘ Critique ’ discusses the ques- 
tion : How metaphysics in the dogmatic sense is possible ? 
just as the two x)^’<3'^ious divisions had discussed the 
question : How is experience possible ? We are here con- 
cerned with the Pure Keason, properly so called, as we 
have before been dealing with the Pure Understanding 
and Pure Sensibility. The two latter were the faculties 
of Perceptions and of Conceptions respectively; the 
Keason is the faculty of Ideas. By “ Ideas ” Kant under- 
stands those conceptions which, though they do not enter 
into the constitution of experience like the categories, are 
nevertheless, according to Kant, universally present in 
human consciousness as “practical” or “regulative” 
principles, in the shape of problems, postulates and re- 
quirements. Just as the material upon which the Under- 
standing exercises itself is Sensibility, ^so the material 
upon which the Reason operates is the reality or experience, 
constituted by the combination of the two foimer elements. 
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For ttis reason tlie Ideas trauvscend alike sense-forms and 
categories, while, at the same time, they have a determi- 
nation entirely different from either of them. The former 
are constitutive of experience itself; the latter, on the 
other hand, are merely speculative, being concerned with 
problems which experience indeed suggests but which do 
not affect its constitution, and which its nature precludes 
it from solving. 

The distinction formulated by Kant himself between 
the Understanding, the logical function of which is judg- 
ing, and the Eeason, whose logical function is syllogising 
(if I may coin a word), is so obviously artificial, and 
dictated by Kant’s love of symmetry, that it need not 
detain us, more especially as it plays no important part in 
the subsequent exposition of the “ Ideas.” Sense and 
Understanding are concerned with what zs, the Eeason on 
the other hand with what should he. Were we only sense 
and understanding, we should have no imjmlse to travel 
beyond the region of phenomena. This faculty of Ideas, 
the Eeason, forces us, however, beyond the conditions of 
the given world of experience. As the phenomenon only 
exists in its relation to ourselves and to that which 
produces it, the sphere of experience is essentially the 
sphere of the relative, the finite, and the conditioned. 
Now, all the demands of the Eeason turn upon the search 
for the absolute, the infinite, and the ^conditioned. The 
great error we are liable to in the employment of the 
^ Ideas of the reason, is to forget or to ignore their true 
character, and to treat them as constitutive. The tempta- 
tion to this is sometimes great, and when yielded to the 
reason becomes sophistical or dialectical. W^henever the 
reason dogmatises, that is, ventures assertions on matters 
^tside all possible experience, it falls into this error. 
There ^ are ^ cases, however, in which such a proceeding 
seems inevitable. And in these cases the sophistications, 
or dialectic of reason, form part of its essential nature, and 
we can no more hel23 our subjection to them than we can 
help ourselves being subject to the illusion that the sun 
moves, or that the moon is larger when near the horizon 
th^ af other times. But just as in the latter cases, 
although the sense-illusion itself does not disajipear when 
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we know that it is tlie earth and ^ not the snn that 
moveSj and that the moon does not vary in its dimensions 
yet it is neyertheless rendered harmless, inasmuch as 
we cease to treat it as reality. The same with the illn 
sions of the reason. As soon as criticism has unmasked 
their true character, philosophy must cease to rely upon 
them. 

!rhe Ideas of the Pure Keason embrace the Paralogisms, 
the Antinomies and the Ideal of Pure Eeason. The first 
concern the absolute nature of the soul, the second the 
absolute constitution of the world-order, and the third the 
absolute existence of God. The paralogisms are so called 
because in them it is sought to show that the soul is 
simple and therefore immortal; that it is substance; 
that it is distinct from the body ; all which propositions 
are based on so many paralogisms. In his treatment of 
this subject Kant first deals with the arguments of Men- 
delssohn and of Eeimarus, and, it may be added, that of 
his teacher Knutzen, all of whom emphasised the unity of 
the self-consciousness as the ground of proof of the souTs 
immateriality and immortality. The paralogism here 
rests on the fact that by means of the Idea of the uncon- 
ditioned, the reason demands that the ego shall always 
occupy the place of subject and never that of predicate ; 
that all its presentations shall be referred to its own 
unity ; and finally, that all which it perceives shall be 
regarded as other than, and external to, itself. It is 
sought to change these valid requirements, which are aH 
fulfilled in experience, into dogmatic assertions respecting 
the nature of the soul apart from experience. 

The confusion at the basis of this, as of the other para- 
logisms, consists in the failure to distinguish between the 
ego of the primordial apperception which, inasmuch as it 
is that which renders experience itself possible, can never 
become an object of experience, with the soul, that is, the 
object of the internal sense (as Kant terms it), or in other 
words, the individual mind or personality. This latter is> 
as Hume had shown, given us as a series of “ impressions 
and ideas,” but, as Kant added, knit together and realised 
under the category of “substance ” and the schema of “ per- 
manence.” This confusion is the parent of other fallacies ; 
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thns out of the logical unity of the subject is constituted 
a real simplicity ; from the fact that I am for myself 
identical in every moment of consciousness, it is concluded 
that the soul is objectively an identical personality ; lastly, 
from the distinction between the internal and external 
sense and its object, the subsistence of the soul independently 
of the body is inferred. “ From all this it is evident/’ 
says Kant, “ that rational psychology has its origin in 
mere misunderstanding. The unity of consciousness, 
which lies at the basis of the categories, is considered to 
be an intuition of the subject as an object; and the 
category of substance is applied to the intuition. But 
this unity is nothing more than the unity in thought, by 
which no object is given ; to which, therefore, the category 
of substance (which always presupposes a given intuition) 
cannot be applied.” Conseq[uently, the subject cannot be 
cognized. ‘‘The subject of the categories cannot, therefore, 
for the^ very reason that it cogitates these, frame any 
conception of itself as an object of the categories ; for, to 
cogitate these, it must lay at the foundation its own pure 
self-consciousness (the very thing that it wishes to explain 
and describe). In like manner, the subject, in which 
the representation of time has its basis, cannot determine, 
for this very reason, its own existence in time. Now, if 
the latter is impossible, the former, as an attempt to 
determine itself by means of the categories as a thinking 
being in general, is no less so.” (‘ Critique,’ Bohn’s 
edition, p. 249.) 

The sum of Kant’s investigations into the paralogisms 
of the Pure Peason is that every “ rational psychology ” 
which claims to be dogmatic, that is, to establish doctrines 
concerning the real nature of the soul, rather than to be 
critical or determinative of our attitude towards the 
question, ^is, and must be, a delusion and a snare. 

The criticism of Cosmology consists in the discussion of 
the antinomies of the ^uve reason. The Idea of the Uncon- 
ditioned requires us to expect a completed system of all 
phenomena, or in other words, a world. This world-idea 
is determined according to the four classes of categories, 
and may thus be split up into eight propositions, consist- 

side of the assertions of the Wolffian 
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TOsmology, and on the other, of their sceptical antitheses, 
they are as follows : — 


Thesis. 

Tlie world lias a beginning 
(boundary) in time and space. 

Thesis. 

^ Everything in the world con- 
sists of simjple (parts). 


Antithesis, 

The world is infinite in time 
and space. 

Antithesis, 

There is nothing simple, but 
everything is composite. 


Thesis, 

There are in the world causes, 
through Freedom, 


Antithesis, 

There is no freedom, but all is 
Natwe, 


Thesis. 

In the series of world causes, 
there exists a necessary being. 


Antithesis, 

There is nothing necessary, but 
in this series all is contingent. 


According to Kant, the natural dialectic of the Pure 
Keason is exhibited in these propositions ; for, while tho 
theses are grounded on universally admitted axioms, the 
antitheses, which are equally well accredited, directly 
contradict them. Each of the eight propositions is thus a 
correct conseq[uence from self-evident premises. The in- 
herent contradiction is thereby shown to lie in the nature 
of the reason itself. For of two mutually contradictory 
propositions both cannot be false unless the conception at 
their basis be itself contradictory, Kant’s Transcendental 
or Critical Idealism, which distinguishes between pheno- 
mena and things -in -them selves, and rescues the word 
“ phenomenon ” from its sceptical implication of “ illu- 
sion/’ is the sword which is to cut this Gordian knot. 
The two first antinomies (the mathematical) are disposed 
of by a demonstration of the fallacy alike of thesis and 
antithesis, inasmuch as phenomena are here treated as 
things-in-tliemselves. ^ It is just as impossible to say the 
world is infinite as it is finite, for neither of these concep- 
tions can be contained in experience, “ because experience 
is neither possible respecting an infinite space, or an 
infinite time, or the boundary of the world by an empty 
space ^ or a previous empty time • these things are only 
Ideas.” On the other hand, since both conceptions pertain 
to the forms of sense, it would be manifestly absurd to 
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predicate eitlier of them of the world as thing-in-itself. 
The same reasoning applies to the second antinomy which 
concerns the division of phenomena. For here again the 
parts only exist as given, that is, in the act of division, in 
other words, in experience, and hence only extend” as far 
as experience reaches. But it is no less impossible for 
experience to dogmatically fix a limit to the division of 
phenomena than it is for it to follow out that division to 
infinity. 

The two second antinomial pairs are not like the first, 
mathematical, that is, concerned with the quantum of the 
world, but like their corresponding classes of categories 
dynamical, that is, concerned with a determination of the 
world-order in a special manner. ‘‘In the first class of 
antinomy ^the mathematical), the . fallacy of the assump- 
tion consisted in that what is self-contradictory (namely, 
phenomenon and^ thing-in-itself), was represented as 
capable of union in one idea. But as regards the second, 
or dynamical class of antinomy, the fallacy of the as- 
sumption consists in that what is capable of union is 
represented as. contradictory, and consequently, as in the 
first case, both contradictory assertions were false; so 
here, where they are opposed to one another merely 
through misunderstanding, both may be true.’’ (Kant’s 
‘ Prolegomena,’ Bohn’s edition, § 53.) 

^ In this no less than in the previous instance, it is the 
distinction between phenomena and things-in-themselves 
which solves the difSculty, though in another way. Both 
propositions may here be true, if the thesis be referred to 
things-in-themselves, and the antithesis to phenomena. 
It is quite conceivable that, while in the phenomenal 
world all the actions of man are the necessary con- 
sequences of his empirical character, outside this phe- 
nomenal world in his capacity of thing-in-itself, existing 
out of time, rnan may be the self-determining cause of his 
actions. It is thus that Kant reconciles liberty with 
necessity. Similarly with the fourth antinomy, it may 
be quite correct according to the assumption of the anti- 
thesis, that, as in the world of phenomena, every event has 
a cause^ -the vcgressus no less than the pro^rcs^z^s of causes 
being infinite— the idea of a first or uncaused cause is 
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absurd, inasmnoli as tbis could only be discoverable could 
we arrive at tlie completion of tire series of subordinate 
causes, wMcb is obviously impossible ; and nevertlieless 
tbe tbesis may still obtain outside pbenomena, i,e. outside 
tlie world of experience, in that of tbings-in-themselves. 
Tllere is nothing contradictory here in the assumption of 
a self-existent, necessary being, for although the existence 
of such a being can never be proved, yet it can be just as 
little disproved, time and causality only apjplyino' to the 
phenomena of sense, and not to things-in-themselves. 

The criticism of rational Theology is contained in the 
section of the " Critique ’ on the Ideal of the Pure Eeason. 
Kant has already led up to it in his discussion on the 
fourth antinomy. In the Ideal of the Pure Beason the 
Idea ^ of the Unconditioned claims to be presented in 
indmduo but not in concreto, being determined by itself 
alone. “ The idea of humanity in its complete perfection 
supposes not only the advancement of all the powers and 
faculties, which constitute our conception of human 
nature, to a complete attainment of their final aims, but 
also everything which is requisite for the complete deter- 
mination of the idea ; for of all contradictory predicates, 
only one can conform with the idea of the perfect man. 
What I have termed an ideal, was in Plato’s philosophy, 
an idea of the divine mind — an individual object present 
to its pure intuition, the most perfect of every kind of 
beings, and the archetype of all phenomenal existences.” 
Q Critique,’ Bohn’s edition, pp. 350-1.) 

This idea of the sum-total of all perfection, and of all 
reality, conceived as concentrated in an individual being, 
constitutes the idea of God, or the Ideal of the Pure Eeason. 
Kant describes the progress of the reason in proceeding 
first to the hypostatisation, and finally, to the personifica- 
tion of this conception of a sum-total of all reality; but 
that the reason itself has a lurking susj)icion that in the 
course of this procedure it has broken altogether with 
experience, is shown by the desperate attempt to justify 
itself exhibited in the three arguments (the ontological, the 
cosmological and the teleological), which it puts forward 
in proof of the objective existence of its ideal. Kant 
proceeds to show the illusoriness of all these arguments* 
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But if all the pretended proofs of the existence of the 
Deity are based on illusions of the Pure Eeason, the 
atheistic demonstrations of the opposite are equally 
baseless, on the other hand. The non-existence of God 
can just as little be demonstrated as his existence.* 

“ The reason does not here,” observes Kant, (with refers 
once to this third or Theological Idea) ‘‘ as with the pysoho- 
logical and cosmological ideas, start from experience and is 
not by a [progressive] raising (Steigerung) of the grounds 
misled into an endeavour to contemplate the series in 
absolute completeness, but wholly breaks therewith and 
from mere conceptions of what would constitute' the 
absolute completeness of a thing-in- general, conseouentlv 
by means of the idea of a most perfect original bein^^ 
descends to the determination of the nossibilitv 
thereby also to the reality, of all other things ” 
‘Prolegomena ’ Bolin’s edition, § 56.) Thus much as to 
the form in which the Ideal is conceived. As regards its 
content, its real purport and meaning, it is an indis- 
pensable regulative conception for our study of nature 
no less than for our conduct ; that is, the reason requires 
that we regard nature as thougl created and governed by 

y’e aot as though we were accountable to 
(jod. ihe regulative, or disciplinary function of the Pure 
Eeason as reprds scientific method, and the systematisa- 



of method.” 

® is contained most 

^ ‘ Critique 

of Practical Eeason. _ The basis of Kant’s Ethic is the 
categoncal imperative ” by which the Practical Eeason 
affirms its domination over the natural impulses. I’he 
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Idealism between nomienon or tUna-inUfwU z 
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tlieiHselves proceed witliont pl 0 ,ii, a history conformaWe to 
a plan determined by nature.” The following are the 
principal points in tlie little from the introduction 

to which the above passages are taken. Kant admits a 
continuous development, subject to constant laws, in 
human history. The aspirations, the struggles, and the 
work, of one generation, bear fruit and are realised 
in the next, only to become in their turn the material 
for further development. ^ This conception gives to the 
23resent a real bond of union with the past and the future. 
The primitive savage condition, to a large extent abolished 
in the relations between individual men, still exists in the 
relations of states to one another. This can only be 
terminated by the institution of an international federation 
of states. The solidarity of all the members of the human 
family, their union in a world-republic in which the dis- 
tinction between Ethics and Politics would cease, and the 
conscious end of which would be the well-being and pro- 
gress of humanity as a whole, such was for Kant the goal 
of history. 

That Kant was stirred to these thoughts by the spirit 
and events of the time (the essay was written in 1789) 
there is no doubt ; but how different the scientific value 
of Kant’s^ contribution to the great question, trifling 
though it is^ in dimensions; how vastly deeper and more 
comprehensive his conception of the true bearing of history, 
than is to be found in any other of the writings of the 
‘‘ age of reason ! ” These, one and all, saw in the past littloj, 
if anything, more than a seething mass of coiis(^ 
knavery and folly, which it was the function of j?- 
human reason to unmask and denounce. Kant ^^dature 
parent of the present. He saw that historyy 
fortuitous concatenation of knaveries and 
the AiifkUirung declared it, than it is Allies the men of 

tion of the supernatural being the arbitrary dispensa- 

Of course we find the inevitaj* theologians declared it. 
teenth-century view of ti shortcomings of an eigh- 
are merely the outcom subject. That political forms 
stages in the socit^l ^ and seal, so to speak, of the several 
development and, more particularly, the economical 
seeing eigl society, was a truth not even the most far- 
^^teenth-century thinker conld be expected to 
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into tlie movement mn*fA weie soon drawn 

pHWhiXSff ‘iSk”' rnSw ‘srf 
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mined "by tiae planet in wliich lie lives, by the geo- 
grapbical, topographical, climatic, environment into whicli 
he is born, and finally by his original organisation. The 
whole of Herder’s thought is permeated by a poetical 
jiantheism and nature worship akin to the spirit of 
the eighteenth century, but totally alien to that of 

Kant, against whom B.erder polemicises with bitterness 
in his ^Meialcfitih* 

The special representative in philosophy of the above 
religio-mystical opposition to Kant, however, was Friedrich 
Heinrich Jacobi ( 1743 - 1819 ). Jacobi, while acceptino- 
Kant’s limitation of knowledge to experience, and a(> 
faowledging the invalidity of all reasoning respeotino- 
the unconditioned, joins issue with him on the matter o^ 
the faith which is to rehabilitate the dogmas that are 
excluded from the province of reason. Kant’s “ practical 
necessity” will not suffice for Jacobi. For him certainty 
of the ^existence of God, the soul, &c., is afforded by an 
^mediate intuition which is itself ultimate. The power- 
lessness of reason with regard to the question, is of the 
^me nature as its powerlessness to prove or disprove an 
immediate intuition of sense, which is also ultimate. Of 
me nature of such an intuition is the “ faith ” of Jacobi. 
Jacobi s position, it may be observed, was but a revival of 
tne stoical test of truth as consisting in “ strena:th of 
individual conviction,” and in a modified form, of the Neo- 
platonic “ ecstasy.” At such a point of mew philosopL 

Eeinliold above mentioned, are those of Schulze Fifes 
or^ les<f whom occupied a more 

pSsTphy^ ^ WamentaJ positions of the new 

In a-^mptmg to discover a modus mvendi between the 

Hogmatism which professed to trancoc.-n.^ a ' 

the EaminV-Jorr, i . , transcend experience and 

fach^^ont ^ accepted experience as an ultimate 

lact, without further inquiry into its nature or significance, 
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Kant struck upon tile crucial di-s+,‘n i x 

or transcendental and real or 

the first, tlie self-consistency of tSSt 

order of coherence in the siZn S} necessity m the 
criterion; for the second, thf necesliv tiff *® ultimate 
m iime as determined by caaM7?V,f ^ relation of events 
heep the distinction steadil^ryfil 5 *o 

be wondered at, considering the dffieu]tfo°“T-'?'°i® 
pioneer, had to contend with in a 

path ” as he termed it. Manv a “ *ot- 

into the old beaten road^ of '"^ander back 

Tinintentionally, and even with™? ^°g“atisin 

tiie midst ofillo^yinTZra ZLoZlZ^^^^^ 

This IS facilitated by his ?mnlovW argument. 

arrangement and terminolog^ ^f tho®"! 

legists, and on the other tSat nf +i ®“P^*‘^?al psycho- 

dogmatists. The distinctions o1 stbi£Tobiec;^°“T 
world, plenorwnon-noumenon tirr- f^/'^°J^°t-object, mind- 

as to the real bearinn- of his nxe-’n +i mislead him 

forget that his poTnt of we J 

these distinctions. The nedantfe'^^'^^ 7- ^^1 

system, the forced symmefav 

which has been so ofter?Sn?artc^ 

band, is largely to be accounted for bv other 

dopatio system, which ho Lade hKol?^T“ 

order and arrangement of his e?no<^-+r^^ ^he 

The symmetry is sometimes attained bv tlm*'® 
verbal rpiibblo, as for examnir obvious 

perfect parallel between tlie id^L "nd the ^ ^ 

labouredpiecoofaugmentationi«? ;L the categories, a 

from the' form of the svl Wisi^ them 

been derived from the form of +b ’• i*^ ^utogorios having 
instances will occur to the roId^LSShe”^^^^ 

unstable equilibrium. W pr^fessL''?ohnf 
every case, have tlie effect of ownforu^^ “ 

pr.^, »hoi. jss„ 

that no student of lon-ieal mind i ’ *i superseded, 

central thought of tlm ™ v the 
t. ox uio now system, could rest .satisfied with 
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it as it stood. For instance, he could hardly lau. ro see 
that the Leihnitz-Locheian “ things-in-themselves ” the 
occult cause of the sense-impi-ession, which %vcro never- 
theless wholly outside that “ experience ” for whicli alone 
as Kant had been careful fo demonstrate, the conception of 
cause and effect had any meaning or significance— wore a 
“ survival ” certainly not of the fittest. But, after niuking 
all due detractions, Kant remains the most encyclojiiedic 
thinker the world had seen since Aristotle, a veritahio sun 
m the intellectual firmament. There is no subject which 
Kant’s philosophy did not cover, and to which ho did not 
himself apply it. But the groat heritage ho left was not 
the “ critical ” system, but the “ critical,” elemental or 
transcendental metlod, the method which was discovered 
in principle by Kant, himself by no means fully aware of 

perfected as regards 
577 .method, we must once more repeat, 

consisted m the reduction^ hj analysis of a given srjntlutsis to 
tts elementary constituents in order to reconstruct it in the forms 

method is 

tim5 from tlieir 

time to that of Kant it had been more or less lost si edit of 

Jhas^'w “re-readiSg/’ as 

. as been called, of experience, tins reconstruction of the 

concrete or real world according to its elemental conditimiQ 

rtiTSSf 

vdLn 7: remained for him to 

doffmati^ possible the 

hogmatio and empirical debris which still encumbered it. 


FICHTE. 

Life. 

JoHAHN Gottlieb Fichte was born, Mav 19 17 no 
Rammenan in Ohei-Lausitz. He recei Jd his Wh„5 
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mean while abandoned his intention of entering the church 
he became acquainted with the new philosophy of which 
the ‘Critique’ was the organon. His enthusiasm knew no 
bounds, and resulted in the production of a work on 
Kantian principles, entitled a * Critique of all Eevela- 
tion, for which Kant procured him a publisher, and 
which was mistaken by many persons at first for an 
anoii]^ mous work of the master, so thoroughly had ho 
assimilated the style, as well as the thought of the Titan 
ot Konigsberg, In Switzerland, whither Fichte a^-ain 
lepaiied in order to get married, in 1793, he published 
anonymously a lecture ‘ On the Claims of Free Tliouo-ht * 
together with a work, ‘ Contributions towards Eectifyinff 
the Public Judgment on the French Eevolution,’ in which 
he ardently championed the cause of the people against. 
10 then governing classes, royal, iiohle, and ecclesiasticah 
iiiese were followed by some magazine articles on 
Schulzes ‘ iEnesidemus ’ in 1794. In the same year, 
called to Jena, to succeed Eeinhold in the Chair 
mi The small hrocJmre on the ‘ Conception of 

Iheory of Ivnovidedge,’ which appeared soon after, contains- 
the programme of his lectures. This was followed almost 
immediately by his first great work, ‘ The Foundation of 
the Complete Theory of Knowledge,’ ‘ Gnmdlaqe der 
cjesammten Wissensclaftslelre: Next came ‘ The Foundation 
of ISatural Eight on the Principles of Theory of Know- 
ledge,; in 1796, and the ‘ Theory of Ethics,’ in 1798. A 

against him, led to the 
publication of his appeal to the public in 1799, but he lost 
his professorship at Jena, notwithstanding. Fichto then 
repaired to Berlin, and in a short time obtained the Chair 
of Philosophy at Erlangen. Finally, in 1809, bo became 
professor at the Berlin University, and retained the post- 
till Ins death on January the 27th, 1814. 

He published his ‘ Destiny of Man ’ and his ‘ Close Com 
mercial State’ 111^1800; his ‘Sun- clear Statement ’ in 1801:; 
his (. liai acteristics of the Present Age,^ and ‘Natui'o of the 

• 1 or o and his ‘Addresses to the German Nation,’ 

in lo08. 1 ichte s complete works have been issued by Ins 

sori; first the posthumous writings (vols.iii., Bonn, 18;j4), 
and subsefpiently a collected edition of the works pub- 
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lisiied durinsr tlio elder iPiclite’s lifetime (vol. Ylii., Berliii> 
1845 ). 


The WiSSEisSCHAFTSLEHEE, OR “ THEORY OP KNOWLEDGE. 

Tliougli Eichte’s system, to whicli lie gave the ^ above 
name, is primarily based on Kant, it was modified directly 
by a study of the exponents and critics of ‘ Criticism/ 
Eeinhold, Schulze and Maimon. The influence upon it of 
Fichte’s early study of Spinoza is also not to be overlooked. 
Spinoza’s Monism had early attracted Fichte, and con- 
tributed powerfully to mould his subsequent thought. 
Fichte rightly signalises as the epoch-making work of 
Kant, his having directed philosophy toward transcen- 
dental inquiries. While other sciences investigate the 
nature of kno^vn objects, it is the function of philosophy 
to discover the nature and conditions of knowledge itself. 
Philosophy is hence entitled to be called the science of 
knowledge,” and its doctrine ‘‘ theory of science,” par 
excellence. 

Inasmuch as philosophy is occupied with knowledge 
alone, as its subject-matter, the philosopher cannot 
recognise any substantive existence or thing-in-itself 
outside knowledge. Furthermore, philosophy which is 
concerned not with the content, but with the conditions 
of knowledge, has no more concern with the object of 
psychology than it has with any empirical object of 
external intuition. The task of philosophy is rather to 
give a transcendental deduction of the process of knowing. 
Scientific method demands that this deduction should 
proceed from a single fundamental principle or axiom, 
this fundamental principle being one which precedes the 
distinction oetween speculative and practical that Kant 
had formulated. The test of the correctness, nay of the 
very existence, of a “ theory of knowledge ” consists in its 
ability, from a fundamental axiom, to deduce the subor- 
dinate momenta or syntheses of consciousness. Of course 
since consciousness is the fact to be explained, this 
principle cannot fall within consciousness as dJij part of 
its content. It must not be supposed, however, for this 
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reason that “ Theory of Knowledo-p ” to « ™ ^ 

the imagination: it is rather *the disclosing^ of 
mechanism hy which empirical conscionsness ^coSs to 

pass— a mechanism which cannot per se he ohieot that 
consciousness, inasmuch as it is the conditio dm ^ ^ 
which that consciousness presupposes 
“Theory of Knowledge,” as scienop „ x., 

a system which must contain implicitlAhe 
of all other sciences. The fimdamLtal amom 
“ Theoiy of Knowledge ” rests must he 'wliioh 

the matter and form of knowledo-nre ahk™ 

“We w; «y. Keiie J 

search, for the ahsolntely primal Tilfima-fri* 

timed principle of aU human fcnpwleie. As an ahsototely 

pi imal principle it does not admit of demonstration or detim- 

hon. It must express that deed-action (Taa/^andziiim'l 

which does not and cannot appear among the eSSleal 

determinations of _ our consciousness, hut which mt W 

underlies aU consciousness, and alone makes it possible.” 

The piimal act m and through which the unity of the 

ftp syntheses is given 

Fichte fin<fe in the assertion hy the ego of its own lein“’ 

The form m which he expounds this ground-principle of 

his philosophy is rather calculated to give rise to the verv 

misconception against which he guards his readers in the 

passage above quoted, namely, that it can he proved Ha 

connects It at starting, that is to say, with the logie;i law 

of identity of which the formula is A = A. Fichte^ 

only purpose in this, however, is to convince the formal 

logician wuth whom the above principle is ultimate, thS 

this very “ law- of thought,” ultimate as it seems, is only 

valid provided that A he originaKy posited ; in other 

words, that the law of identity is only the abstract formula 

“self-positing.” The true formula 
101 tne latter is ^the proposition lam I, 

will he seen, is identical 
vnth the ‘ original s^mthetic unity of appercexition “ of 

liant. ^ Ihat whose being (essence) consists merehi in that it 
Vosits %tself as existent, says Fichte, “ is the ego as ahsolute 
, Jjichte wards off the common confusion between 
the 1 of apperception, the Ego as ahsolute, universal subject, 

s 2 
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and tlie Me of empirical thought, the ego as relative, in- 
divichial object. One often bears the question propounded : 
vcas I before I came to self-consciousness ? . . . The 

^ 1 • f ; T . • 


poissibility of the above question rests on a confusion 
between the ego as subject, and the ego as object pf tho 
reflec'ion of the absolute subject, and is in itself utterly 
inadmissible. The ego forms the presentment of itself, 
articulates itself in the form of presentation and becomes 
something, an object; consciousness acquires in this way a 
substratum which is .. . such a state is postulated, and 
it is ashed what was I then, z.e. what is the substratum of 
consciousness. But at the very time this question is ashed 
the abwlute subject is assumed as the aoove substratum of 
intuition ; in other words, that is surreptitiously replaced 
in thought of which abstraction was professed to ha\4 been 
made; and the question thus contradicts itself. We cannot 
tbmk at all without presup 2 iosing in thought the Etm as 
conscious of itself; we can never abstract from selt-con- 
seiousness, hence all questions of the above hind are 

V 7 properly understood, im- 

possibie (71 eric, vol. i. p. 97). 

^solute Subject or activity all 
^ahty is deducible. There is no reality but what is 

irwKe now absolute subject. 

English reader is more accustomed) the E^’pichte 

rsnol e"?f ft f ' ' confusedly in his mftd when 

tlm iiire ^If i ^ ePPesed to the empirical Ego, 

ennarieal thought, and which the lonivshSrthLher 
subscniuently identifies with the Practical Reason i ! 

clearly enunciates what Kant does but indisti +f’ 

namely, that the individual Ego is in the ordJr 

sceiideritai deduction at f bp nr.i'inoLri i j. tian- 

What was wit^Kant f r ^ ® 

ineieij a notion arrived af- mn-ro 

^ incidentaliv in the cour^p^ n-F +b<a 

svstesis becomes with PiVh+n o^^hing out of his 

(Ic^it) is not thit of meSrosSS P«^®. %oition 
mher termed intellectual intuitiof if 
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“tuition is 

of egoidon suffices to expS ajftheStVnf J 

i>^s:\fLt 7 kriT 1 

determinations of the 

rn j pubbiDie in so lai as it is ^iven bv tliA TTlcrn 
Tlie second axiom of Fichte ^ J-tgo. 

St1“ °T]S' ;? *»» r’c'liS 

S“ “wlS“f ‘“/S’'"'" iToi 

tl.o IMid is already give? S“u°thOT“n t""?! 

?h” „r ‘Szf.”r “*?“ T »™S Ks£!! 

thffirsvntSt,ti5 °ther, atsolute negation. 

of th, L„s rtrsTrs 

SS“ t™ ecZt'r yy “ »S»a» -ato S 

^ T.? Second IS conditioned as regards its matfpv >>11+ 

™r t i r “S”‘g 

I lie leadei will observe in them a farther nroo'i'pscs 

^ »xr£'l 

y ( .) the original self-positing I-ness or Egoition fll 
the non-ego posited bv fhe -^15+ qc •v^ / .T’ 

('ll! ) thfi^A<ailfoT.+ T ^4. op-position (A 7 istoss\ 

iiii.; the resultant limitation of the former by the latter 

tin sSlre absolute character, all other synl 

t . fees aie contained. e have now a clear road before us 

-dung which to arrive at the solution of Kant’s problem ■ 

b thrsamf !b-'‘' propositions ap-iori possible? L-, which 

uiienonmWr!\“^’ experience possible? a road 
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As yet, iioweTer, we are far from tlie complex, concrete 
synthesis — experience — of wMch we are in search. We 
must first see whether the original synthesis itself does 
not contain implicitly its own antithesis, which, in its 
turn, may pave the way fer a second synthesis. In this 
analysis or search for antitheses, and their combination 
into syntheses consists the method of philosophy, a method, 
as before observed, already shadowed forth by Kant in his 
table of the categories.. This, of course, might be carried 
on to infinity, were it not that the thesis embracing all 
antitheses and syntheses, the self-identical Ego or absolute 
principle of I-ness, forms at once the starting-point and 
limit of our investigations. The goal of “Theory of 
Science ” namely, is to reach this principle which is its 
absolute commencement at the completion of the circle of 
its journey. It then appears as Kant’s “law giving” or 
“practical ” reason, as a striving for that which can never 
be fully realised, in short, it re-appears at the limit of 
the theoretic and practical, as idea, Midway, so to 
between the absolute commencement and the 
absolute goal, falls the finite, limited, divisible E^^o of 
individuation- The third axiom or s^m thesis, which 
embraces the whole of “Theory of Knowledge,” may be 
briefly formulated thus : the Ego posits itself and the non- 
ego as reciprocal and determining. It is plain that this 
proposition involves two. First, the Ego posits itself as 
detemimed by the non-ego;, and second, the Ego posits 
Itself as determining the non-ego. In this distinction is 
indicated the fundamental division of “ Theory of Know- 
ledge ” itself into theoretical or speculative, and practical, 
pe flrst has to solve the problem of Kant’s Esthetic and 

> ^ow the Ego, or (which is the same thing 
with Fichte) the pure and absolute Eeason can arrive at a 

m^obSmfof Seals with the 

pioblems of Kants Eialectic” and “ Practical Eeason ” 

and coi^ains the answer to the question: How does the 

or Eeason come to ascribe causality to itself? 
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Speculative “Theoey of Knowledge/^ 

** PHlosopliy,” says Fi elite (Werle, voL i, p. 425), “ lias to 
assign a found atioii for all experience; its object therefore 
necessarily lies outside all experience .... finite reason 
has nothing outside experience ; experience contains the 
whole matter of its thinking. The philoso|)her necessarily 
stands under the same condition, hence it seems incom- 
prehensible how he can lift himself above experience. 
But he can abstract, that is, he can separate by the 
free action of his thought what is combined in experience. 
In experience the thing, namely, that which is determined 
independently of our freedom, and to which our knowledge 
has to direct itself, is indissolubly bound up with the 
intelligence which cognises it. The philosopher can make 
abstraction from either of them, and he has then abstracted 
from experience and raised himself above it. If he 
abstracts from the former, he retains intelligence j^er se, 
that is, abstracted from its relation to experience ; if he 
abstracts from the latter, he retains the thing jper se, that is, 
he abstracts from the fact that it enters into experience; 
he retains it as the only ground of explanation of ex- 
perience. The first proceeding is called Idealism, the 
second dogmatism^ So much as to the standpoint of the 
older philosophy ; but what as to that of “ Theory of 
Science,” which cannot rest satisfied any more , with the 
mind-in-itself of the subjective Idealists than the thing- 
in-itself of the dogmatists ? 

Kant, who saw that the empirical idealist and the 
dogmatic materialist were each right as against the other, 
endeavoured to unite them mecbanically. Hence his 
repudiation alike of idealism and materialism as such, and 
hence, also, his characterisation of his system as at one and 
the same time empirical realism md. transcendental idealism. 
This mere mechanical combination will not suffice for 
Fichte. “ Theory of knowledge ” requires a deduction 
from one central principle. The “productive imagination ” 
of Kant, by which Fichte understands the activity of the 
Ego as self-determining, which we have arrived at as the 
original synthesis of the absolute Ego and its negation, is 
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tile basis of tbe distinction of subject and object on wliicb 
the old abstractions turn. We now see wherein the 
shortcoming of the old idealism and realism, respectively, 
lay. Inasmuch as the presentation is for the Ego a 
iimitation of its activity, it is regarded as foreign to it. 

Let us hear Fichte on this point. ‘‘ Taking our stand 
firmly at the point at which we are arrived (namely, that 
of the primary synthesis), an opposition (Anstoss) takes 
place m the infinite activity of the Ego which, because it 

no ground of distinction; and the 
activity thereby in no way destroyed is reflected, forced 
mck, and thus acquires a diametrically opposite direction. 
We may represent the infinite activity under the fic>-ure of 
a straight line passing from A through B into 0 &c It 

^ assume 

then that it is arrested at 0. The ground thereof will 

then, aecordmg to the above, lie not in the Ego but in the 

acth’S of fbft P*' condition the direction of the 

rfi’ SOingfrom A to C is reflected from 

C to A hut nothing can act upon the Ego, in so far as it is 

can° bT desliowd‘^'”T^®“^ reaction. In the Ego nothing 
can be destroyed, not even the direction of its activitv 

Iherefore the activity reflected towards A must in so fJr 

« It IS reflected, at the same time react to o’ And cJ 
between A and G we have a dmiViim a* ’ And so 


ot tlie Ego. This state state 

directions are united,' is the activitv of ^Pposite 

search, an activity whch^is °onlt^^nr 

passivity, and a passivity which is ® 

an activity.” (Werice, vol. i. p. 46.) possible through 

an Idealism which woSd^maket£ — f^*®^“y“oiples, 

mm^iate source ofobSctri asl—Ld 
tt© Sealism according to which the nblanf onesided as 
lad^ndent of the activity of the & 'tl 

fa aa is always employed.in a transcendental, nev^ 
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?W sometimes calls his system, is not 

that of oanse-and-effect, or substance-and-accident buf 
rather^ that of aotion-and-reaction. The formuirfoV 
thaSb?E°^ speoulatije side of the doctrine is indeed 

(he N'on-Tlo-f^”^+v*^ itself as limited or determined by 
ne^onEgo, this is supplemented, how-ever, on tbo 
practical side by the formula, “ the Ego posits the kS 
Ego as determined by itself (viz. the Ego).” Obfeo?« 
ften are pen us through the “ productlY? imagination.” 
^ edless to say, we are still dealing with momenta nrior 
m nature to empirip consciousness. The object appears 

It yet remains for Fichte' to 
deduce the repining stages in the production of concrete 
experience. In this exposition (which is given S 
fully in sonie of the shorter pieces written subsequentlv 
to the itself) the main feature is, always ^eepin^ 

in ymw the fundamental axiom that there is nothin^ in 

object is a reduplication, so to speak, of the original act 

if become for 

tiself what m the first place it vr&sfor us* The Bo-o in 

order to reflect on any moment of it determination and 
hereby to constitute it object, must be already beyond 
that moment— must have left it behind. .1 .> a 

The pt pge or moment is that of in-itselfness, mere 
/eehreg-, in which, as yet, there is no distinction between 
pter and inner, feeling and felt. In the next stage the 

Sfter as'fr itself from its /eeZ%, and views the 
latter as in a sense outside itself. In this moment of 

mtlooTcing, feehng becomes differentiated, pluralised it 

becomes mupl independence (space) and onesided in- 
dependence (time). At this point, says Fichte, the 
pdent py_ take up Kant’s Transcendental iEsthetio 
pst as the indefinite possibility of feeling becomes by 
limitation or differentiation, Intuition lAnsckauung), so the 
inpnhe possibility of Intuition becomes fixed, reduced to 
actuahty p the limitation imposed upon it by the 
Understanding (Verstand'), ^ 

In the syntheses of the understanding the real is 
This is import ant in view of the Hegelian Dialectic. 
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properly contained. The intnitions ordered and fixed Lj 
its categories become henceforward real olpects. ^ The 
feeling which the ‘‘productive imagination distinguishes 
into inner and outer in the previous moment is the chaotic? 
sense-world of Kant. The categories must not, however, 
as with Kant, be regarded as so many ready-made forms or 
moulds, but rather like the schemata, as modes in which 
the “ productive imagination ” operates in its creation of 
objects. The necessity for any formal deduction of the 
categories is, of course, done away with, inasmuch as the}" 
fall into the natural coirrse of the exposition itself. 

The intelligence, when it passes beyond the limits fixed 
for it by the Understanding, becomes abstract or refiective ; 
in the consciousness of the possibility of this consists the 
“Pure Eeason ” of Kant, in which self-consciousness 
jDroper is first explicitly given. The intelligence has thus 
come to a consciousness of itself as such; the circle is 
^complete. “Theory of Science’* on its sjoeculativo side 
is now perfect as a system. We close this section with 
a quotation from Fichte on the method employed in the 
deduction of the system: — “In realising this deduction, 
he (the philosopher) proceeds as follows : He shows that 
the, first fundamental law which was discovered in immediate 
consciousness, is not possible, unless a second action is combined^ 
with it, which again is not possible without a third action ; and 
so on until the conditions of the first are completely exhausted, 
audit is itself now made perfectly comprehensible as to its possi’- 
bility, The^ teacher s method is a continual progression from 
the conditioned to the condition. The condition becomes 
again conditioned, and its condition is next to be dis- 
covered, If the pre-supposition of Idealism be correct, and 
if no errors have been made in the deduction, the last 
result, as containing aU the conditions of the first act, 
must comprise the system of all necessary re presen tationw 
p"* ^6 ) experience.’’ (Fichte, Werhe, vol. L 
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Peactioal “Theory op Khowlhdge.” 

Speculative “ Theory of Science ” while explaining the 
process by which consciousness comes to pass, the condi- 
tions of its possibility, although it indicated the fact of 
the opposition or limiting by the Ego of its own activity, 
failed to demonstrate the ground of this limitation, a task, 
reserved for the practical side of the Fichtean philosophy,, 
which has to answer the question, How the Ego becomes 
conscious of itself as an active principle in the events of 
the world? — in short, as a moral agent. The answer lies 
in the proposition above given as constituting the formula 
of the practical side of Fichte’s doctrine, to wit, the Ego- 
posits itself EkS determining the iJ^on-Ego. This, which is 
its starting point, is also its goal. Hence the supremacy 
Kant had already averred the Practical Eeason to possess 
over the Theoretical. The fundamental axiom of “ Theory 
of Knowledge ” was the affirmation by the Ego of its own 
being as absolute. The question now arises. How is the 
finite objective activity which has been deduced reconcil- 
able with this basal thesis ? only in one way, answers. 
Fichte, and that is, if the finite activity be conceived as 
means, and the infinite, end. This occurs when the Ego is 
conceived as a striving towards infinity, or, practically 
expressed, as conscious of its own activity as cause, which 
can only happen in so far as it overcomes a resistance ; all. 
striving implying resistance to be ovei come. 

“ By as mxich as the Ego opposes to itself a Kon-Ego, it 
creates limits and places itself in these limits. It distributes 
the totality of the existence posited geneiully, between the 
Ego and the Kon-Ego ; and so far posits itself as necessarily 
finite.” {Werhe, voL. i. p. 255.) This is as much as to 
say, since the activity of the Ego is now no longer occupied 
with itself, but with the Non-Ego, it has become objective 
(Eichto clinches his argument by a reference to the German 
word for object Gegenstand). “ The object is only posited 
in so far as an activity of the Ego is resisted; no such 
activity of the Ego, no object. The relation is, that of the 
deterinining to the determined. Only in so far as the 
above activity is resisted can an object be posited; and 
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in so far as it is not resisted tKere is no object/' (Ibid. 
259.) Tbe object, therefore, is necessary to the realisation 
of the Ego’s activity; it creates the object-world not for the 
sake of that world, hut for the sake of realising itself in the 
negation of that world. ^ The Ego thus affiro^s itself in a 
higher form, attains reality, in other words, consciousness 
et its freedom, in the negation of its own negation in 

the overcoming of that resistance which it has set up over 
against itself. ^ 


The Ego HOW affirms itself as Will. The correspon- 
clcnce of Fichte s doctrine at this stage with that of Scho- 
penhauer, it may be observed in jiassing, is noteworthv 

S,Ho the ground Of the original antithesis or 

opposition. This could not be deduced from a merely 
theoretical or speculative point of view. The first division 

the Science was obliged simply to postulate,. 

Sbm^fe! compliment to the thesis, 

matte/ /f/ic ^ ® ^’^’'ther account of the 

/fwv' • Tt. Fichte, “obvious how this 

ffil ’"'ith the positing of the Ego 

must >• tFe e|o 

Co? it all must be dependent 

CfL 7^ • tFe object with the Ego is 

ffierefore required, and the absolute Ego it is which for 

abidwlo/T ^ requires il^’’ 

Stnd 2t on Cf E its highest 

follows: The pure’activity o^ the Eo-o wSSt“u^fs 

ffideed as ibn possible object is a «Caiid 

indeed, as above shown, an infinite strivina. This infin/o 

striving is to aU infinity the condition of the possihilitu 
all object ; no strivino- no oRiVnf ” mi" possimittj of 

obtains in the practic:^' as in / ' same method 

/lonininn 1 Piactical as in the speculative side of +bo 

rm^ — here as there progression is sniml .r. + i ^ 

The m-itselfness of everv moment of ®P®^^- 

become a for-itselfness i/ the next C/eClC 

tive imagination^ the strivinTof^^ -^^o protiuc- 

articulationofthe ohiect benn/o creation and 

region of the nCtCl tK/t - ®’ 7^®’" P''^®“od into the 
b me practical, the striving for moral satisfaction-- 
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tlie otliical imi')iilse or tendeiicj. Tie basis of tie Ego as 
“Productive imagination. ” was tie Ego as Pure Appercep- 
tion/’ Tlie goal of the Ego as Freedom, Tendency, Will, 
is tlie Ego as Idea or Ideal, The Ego as Absolute Subject 
is unconditioned Possibility; the Ego as Ideal is un- 
conditioned Actuality. Neither the one nor the other can 
be realised on the plane of empirical consciousness which is 
the sphere of the limited or conditioned, although its know- 
ledge presupposes the first and its ethical impulses the 
second. In this the essential unity of the system is shown. 
What with Kant had two distinct roots, namely the theoreti- 
cal and practical, and which it was impossible to bring into 
connection otherwise than in a purely mechanical manner, 
is by Fichte identified in one fundamental fact. The 
categorical imperative “ the ought of that which has never 
happened ” of Kant, becomes, with Fichte, the universal 
striving, the impulse, manifested on the one side in the 
production of the real world as the presentment of the 
Ego, and yet as independent of the Ego, and on the other 
in the ethical tendency, the aim of which is to abolish 
this independence and bring it back into subjection to 
the Ego. 

It has been remarked that there has never been a 
system so antipathetic to “nature” as Fichte’s. Since with 
Fichte nature is identified with the non-ego, which it is the 
ethical function of the Ego to abolish ; his position with 
regard to it is identical with that of the Buddhist ascetic, 
for whom it is the maya^ “ that which is not and ought 
not to be,” or with the less logical Christian ascetic. This 
side of Fichte we shall find developed in Schopenhauer. 
Just as Kant only admits theology in so far as it serves as 
a prop to Ethics, so does Fichte. He stands, moreover, by 
the distinction of Kant between the legal and the morale 
between which Fichte maintains that there is no sort of 
connection, the object of law being to supply the means 
liy which its mandates are to be maintained, even though 
justice and good faith should have vanished from among 
nieii. Hence law justly ignores morality, for morality 
deprives law of its raison litre ; the just man being a 
law to himself. It is in dealing with these questions, 
more especially in the Grmidlage des Naturrechts (JVerJee, 
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■yoL iii.), tliat Eiclite gives Iiis clediicticm of a plurality of 
individuals or rational beings. This deduction is on the 
same lines as^ that of the original opposition (Ansioss), At 
hrst sight it is not easy to comprehend the possibility of 
deducing from the one indivisible Subject, or impersonal 
Eeason, the plurality of individual subjects, but, says 
Fichte, the Ego must be conscious of itself as active, that 
is, must ‘‘ ascribe to itself a free activity in the sense- 
world.’’ It cannot do this without ascribing it to others 

and therefore assuming other finite rational beings outside 
itself.” 

The absolute Ego had already posited objects as the 
material for its activity to work upon. But they can 
only serve their purpose in so fai' as their necoBsity is 
given. The seal is affixed on this necessity when the 
testimony of others is added to my own. The universal 
Ego or I-ness, which is the condition of all coiisciousneBS 
must therefore posit itself as individual Ego in a world of 
mdividnal jtgos, united under the category of reciprocity. 
The conception of individuality “ is obviously a reciprocal 
conception, that is, one which can only be thought, in 
and throu^gh the thought of another, and it is indeed con- 
ditioned by the same thought as to its form. It is only 
possible rn miy rational being in proportion as it is given 
as completed by another ; it is ther^ore never mine T^ 
on my confession wme and Im, Ms and mine; a concen- 
tion common to both, and in which two minds are united 
m one. . . The ^ complete union of conceptions de- 
scribed, is only possible in ^nd through actions. The 

consequence therefore is that it consists only in actions 

Tefe the ^ f Actfons occupy 

selves conceptions in tlicL- 

concern us.” 

{ vverJce, vol. lu. j)p. 47_48.) 

WT.S ’ndivMual Ego a portion of tho world- 

freedom Mii^the^limft * ©sphere of its own oxolusivo 

point of all the changes to be wroujt hy me in the''wori’d 
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of sense, is my body. TMs therefore is the immediate 
object of right or law. There can be no question of any 
obligation on the part of the individual to enter the state 
of law, but once entered therein, it follows as a natural 
consequence that he respect this state. We see evidences 
here of the inevitable social contract theory. Like Kant 
Jj ichte sees in the state the instrument for fifivina* sanction 
to rights by force, or, as he might define it, the condition 
of the realisation of right. Fichte’s view of the state is 
that of the protector of the personality, in other words, of in- 
dividual fieedom. Property he considers as necessary to the 
maintenance of the personality. But the state exists for 
1 f ^hte meicly as a convenience, whose hinhest aiin should 
be to abolish itself by rendering itself ufnecLsary We 
must not leave this subject without noticing the remark- 
able anticipations of Socialism to be found in Fichte In 
his early essay on the French Eevolution he prociaims 
labour the sole basis of wealth, and hence the sole justi- 
fication fur its possession. In speaking of the collective 
organisation and subdivision of labou| and the posses! 
Sion by each citizen of the full product of his labour 
and this alone, he says, “Property will thus be uni- 
versalised; none would have superfluities while there 
were any wanting necessaries, for the right of property 
in _ articles of luxury has no foundation while any 
citizen lacks his necessary portion of property. Agri- 
culturists and worhnen will associate themselves fw the pro- 
duction of the greatest possible amount of wealth with the 
least possible amount of labour.” Other socialistic passages 
are to be found in the Geschlossene Eandelstaat. “Each 
desires to live as pleasantly as possible ; and since every 
man demands this, and no one is either more or less t Tian 
man, all have an equal right to make the demand. The 
division must be made accordingly on the basis of this 
equality, so that each and all may live as pleasantly as 
possible.” Fichte boldly proclaims it the function of his 
“ state ” to secure an equal enjoyment of the products of 
labour among its members. 

I ichte s Ethics (^Stttenlehre"^ are, like the Jurispru- 
dence (Eeclt/akdire), divided into three sections, the first 
containing the deduction of the pi’inciples of morality, the 
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second deducing its reality and applicability, and the third 
dealing with the system of duties. Fichte maintains in 
the first the necessity, even in the absence of any end, of 
regulating action in accordance with a pro-determined 
standard, to be the fundamental axiom of man’s moral 
nature. He here expresses, in a dry hard formula, the 
basis of a whole school of Ethic — a school which embraces 
all the so-called Ethical or universal religions of the 
world. Wrapped up in imagery, in rhetoric, and concealed 
by theological theories, the corner-stone of the morality 
of all these religions consists in this arbitrary premiss, if 
we do but pursue it far enough. As will bo already 
apparent to the reader, it is a legitimate consequence from 
what Fichte terms the practical side of his “ Theory of 
Knowledge.” He tliej'e showed us the Ego erecting a 
world over against itself for no other purpose than to 
realise its power in the subjugation of that world. Ihat 
t-ie individual should determine his actions for tlio mere 
sake of determining them, is the necessary corollary from 
this. Fichte has the merit of being the only thinker 
who has grasped the ground axiom of the morality 
which has been current among men for ages, and Ims 
logically carried it out. He proceeds to develop his 
doctrine respecting the moral tendency as causal factor in 
the events of the world, distinguishing between the 
sensuous impulse, or impulse to happiness, and the moral 
impulse. The moral impulse leads to a satisfaction, a 
happiness, which could never be obtained were it the 
object imrnediately^ sought after. Ethical theory frees 
men from the worship of this idol, happiness, and procdaims 
the end^of all action to be the realisation of the Ego as 
Idea, VIZ. the “moral order of the world,” to which 
Fichte applies the term “God.” This is the basis of reli- 
gion as understood by Fichte, which is identified with the 
moral impulse in its highest fonn. ^ Its object, as Idea, can 
clearly never be realised in empirical consciousnesB ; the 
relation of human life to this Idea must ever remain 
like that of the asymptote to the hyperbola, a continuous 
approximation, a beohming which never becomes, which is 

Af polemicises against the conception 

bod as existing object. Those who conceive the Abso- 
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lilt© as being liavo really emptied, tlie conception of its 
content. It is obyions from the main principle of Fichte’s 
philosophy that the Absolute must not be considered as 
an existence over against ourselves. We must rather, in 
om own peisonality, be it and live it. The conception of 
the Deity as substance or personality, in however vague or 
lenned a form, Fichte stigmatizes as the last remnant of 
£ aganism from which it is the function of Theory of 
Knowledge ” to deliver men; any question as to an author 
the “moral order of the world,’' is to Fichte just as 
uiadmissible as the question as to the cause of the Deity 
■would be to the ordinary Theist. Existence is a sensuous 
conception which has no locus standi in these matters. 
W ith the Ego as Idea, as the moi’al order of the world,” 
the sj^stein of Fichte reaches its final conclusion- It is 
not uncommon to divide the Fichtean doctrine into two 
periods ; the later developments of the system, howowr 
show no essential points of difference. The terniinolo<^y 
employed is sometimes more carefully chosen with a view 
of accommodation to the Theological faculty which had 
procured his expulsion from the university of Jena, but 
that is practically all. 

W^ith Fichte, as with Kant, Ethics is conceived ab- 
stiactly. In this respect the systems of both thinkers may 
he alike ^ regarded m the light of attempts to reconstitute 
the Christian and introspective Ethics, threatened by the 
collapse of the dogmatic s^ystem of which they form part, 
on a more secure basis. In many post-Kantian thinkers, 
but notably iii Fichte, we find this deification of 
morality as such, this assumption of morality as an 
end in itself, nay, as the telos of all, A great deal of the 
enthusiasm called forth by Kant may oe referred to 
the belief that he had rehabilitated the old theological 
morality against the mere negations of the revolutionary 
writers and efiectually rendered it independent of anv 
theological basis. This hope, as might oe imagined! 
proved but short-lived. The impossibility of a Christian 
Elhic apart from a Christian Theology has been con- 
spicuously illiistrated in the ooHapse of the Kantian 

^11 schools, a collapse almost wholly trace- 

able to their staking their existence upon the achievement 

T 
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of tMs impossible feat. The fallacy running throno-bont 
them may be found in the hj'postasis of the mere abstract 
form of the moral consciousness, viz, freedom. The effect 
of this galvanised introspective ethics was in the long run 
decidedly chilling. Well might Maria von Herbert com- 
plain to Kant that when put seriously to the test his 
“ categorical imperative ” availed her nothing. It was no 
abstract “imperative” or “freedom,” with a personified 
sum-total of all reality, or an impersonified** moral order 
of tte world its goal that inspired a St. Bernard, a 
bt. Francis, or a Thomas-a,-Kempis. The ethics of inward- 
ness was in them a living reality, because it grew out of a 
sp^ulative belief which in them was a living reality also 
The distinction between the introspective ethics of 
the old Christian theology and that of Kant and the 
post-Kantians, is as the distinction between life and 
electricity, between nature and art. The sooner it is 
recognised that _ the “ ethics of inwardness ” is a part 
of a whole, that it cannot live separately from a particular 
conception of the world, and of man’s relation to the world 
in other words, from a religion of the supernatural ox spiritual 
as such, the better for consistent thought. The non-recog- 

instance, albeit a serious one, 
of the common fallacy of regarding as fundamental in 
human nature what is merely the charaoteristio of a special 
epoch of histone evolution. ^ 


In the earlier periods of history, — not to speak of 
the vast pre-historic era— the individual, as such, did 
not exist, morally speaking, so completely was he ab- 
sorbed in the social whole— in the gens, the tribe, the 

then purely outward; men sac- 
niiced themselves for the community as a matter of 

course in active devotion to the community consisted 
all_ religion and all duty. The decay of the <dd 
social and race ideals was synchronous with the rise 

^ morality, that of the individual 

as such. This was the religion and morality taught bv 

^®%hns ” of the world, and which 
expression in Christianity. It formed 

old in which the 

oia standing-ground was radically changed, by the intro- 
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diictioB of the notion of the spiritual over against the 
natural, Beligion and morality, from being social and 
natural, became individual and supernatural ; the test of 
the value of the individual was no longer to be found in 
his relation to the community existing without him, but 
in ^ his relation to the divinity revealed within him. The 
spiritual or the supernatural abhors the natural as much 
as the “ nature ” of our grandfathers abhorred a vacuum, 
and hence the essence of the ethics of inwardness has 
always consisted in the negation of the ‘‘ natural man,” 
in other words, in self-renunciation for its own sake — in 
asceticism. It is this ethics of “ inwardness” which Kant 
and the post-Kantians thought to rehabilitate apart 
from the supernatural theology, with which it is both logi- 
cally and historically connected. The most pronounced 
representative of this ill-fated attempt was Fichte. 

The author of the WissenscTiaftslehre proclaimed in all its 
baldness the doctrine that the negation of the phenomenal 
individual is the final end of all morality. His desire to 
assert the ethics of inwardness blinded Fichte to the 
crudely abstract nature of the doctrine he propounded. 
As the outcome of supernatural religion, with its mystical 
relation of the individual to the divinity, it is real enough. 
The necessity of connecting it with something corresponding 
to the old “ spiritual” ground was vaguely felt by Fichte, 
as it had been felt by Kant, and is expressed in his con- 
ception of the “ moral order of the world ” as idea ,* but 
the support was too weak to hold it. 

All moi'ality of course involves a possible sacrifice of 
the individual in the interest of something “ not himself” 
as individual. The fallacy of the introspective ethics 
when proposed as a rational basis for conduct consists in 
treating this purely abstract element — ^this negative 
moment — of the moral consciousness as though it com- 
prised the whole concrete synthesis of that consoiousness- 
Ethics, concretely viewed, does not, as the doctrine of 

inwardness ” assumes, either begin or end with the 
individual per sc, be it as regards affirmation or negation. 
Its reference to the individual as such is purely secondary 
and incidental. 

The Fichtean negation of the natural impulses of the 

T 2 
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individual is tlierefore iittorly barren and objectless, since 
siicli negation only acquires meaning when directed 
to a definite social end.*' The bare form of the moral 
consciousness, freedom, the glories of -whicli Kant and his 
successors trnmiDet so loudly, is a mere abracadabra apart 
from a positive content? and such a positive content, if 
not furnislied it by tbe arbitrary mandates of a supernatural 
being, revealing himself directly to the individual, must 
be supplied by the needs of the social whole into which 
the individual enters. The determination given to this 

freedom,” or which is the same thing otherwise expressed, 
to this possibility of subordinating directly personal in- 
terests to those which may he termed impersonal (Le. as 
to what natural impulses shall be suppressed, and what 
not suppressed) is conditioned entirely by the forms of 
the social environment. 

Any ethic which leaves this out of account, whether it 
be based on the categorical imperative,” the idea of the 
“moral^ woidd-order,” or what not, remains abstract and 
dogmatic, which is as much as to say, it belongs to the 
past and not to the future. As a matter of fact neither 
Kant, Kichte, nor their successors really rested satisfied 
with the ^abstractions they professed to glorify; they read 
into their categories, and necessarily so, the current 
naorality. The result was to close up their avenue of 
vision to a true view of the subject, by making them 
postulate the morality of the age as absolute. 

It will probably have been evident to the reader, apart 
from all this, that there is a distinct line of cleavage 


? J^tliics, if anywliere, we have presented the category of reci- 
procity, or nintual determination, rather than that of “ causality/’ or 
one-sided^ deteimination. In the individual resides the “moral 
tendency,’' the potentiality to the pursuance of impersonal aims. This 
IS only actualised, only receives a determination when the individual 
as regarded as ptering into the constitution of Society. Here the 
negation individual interest is realised as affirmation of social 
interest. For Fichte ancUiis school {vide su^pra) society exists only as 
food (so to speak) for individual « freedom ” {i.e. for the moral impulses 
of the individual), which is its only raison d^Hre. This monstrous hypos- 
’^®ll aware, the basis of the current morality, but it is 
as falkcious^a “subreption ” as any which Kant gibbets in his “ para- 
. of self-i-estraint apart from a definite social endds as 

barren etlicanyasaproposrtionrespeotmg“pure being” is speculatively 
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between the speculative and practical sides of “ theory of 
knowledge” as conceived by Mcbte, which he vainly 
endeavonrs to conceal. The fnndainental opposition 
between the moral and the natural, by whicli it is the 
function of the Ego, as practical activity, to abolish that 
which the Ego, as theoretical activity, had called into being, 
can hardly fail, we think, to strike the average student as 
a result somewhat ai’bitrarily imposed uj)on a doctrino 
which begins by annulling the absoluteness of the dis- 
tinction between the Ego and the non-Ego, uj)on which 
the old dualism rested, and affirming their ultimate unity. 
One would have imagined such a doctrine should rather 
have led, as'its practical issue, to a ‘‘ rehabilitation of the 
body ” to a declaration of the unity of man and nature, 
which it has shown to be, after all, a part of the ultimate 
essence — a crucial moment in the realisation of con- 
sciousness— rather than to an Ethic of asceticism and 
self-negation. The negation of nature would then mean 
merely the ne^gation of its antagonism to man, not the 
absolute negation for which Eichte contended."^ 

The WissenscliaftsleliTe^ as might be expected, found 
opposition not only from the representatives of pre-Kantian 
views, whose influence and numbers by this time had 
considerably diminished, but also from the Kantians and 
semi-Kantians, who were by no means disposed to recognise 
Eichte for what he himself claimed to be, the representa- 
tive of the logical development and perfecting of the 
critical system. ]57ot to mention the disciples of Kant, who 
all took up the quarrel, the master himself disclaimed 
all connection or sympathy with Eichte in the most 
emphatic manner. Jacobi and his school also joined in the 
onslaught. The Wissenscliaftslelire thus found itself simul- 
taneously attacked by Kantians, pre-Kantians, and religious 
illuminists. In addition to these, there were of course the 
popular writers, who, in spite of protestations and expla- 

* Eor an interesting account of the life and philosophy of Fichte, the 
student is referred to Professor Adamson’s ‘ Fichte,’ in Blackwood's 
series.' This little volume also contains one of the clearest condensed 
statements in popular English of the speculative ” principle and 
method, that we have seen. 
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nations, persisted in treating the absolute Ego of Eicbte as 
tbLOUgh it referred to the individual Ego, and who amused 
tiiemselTes and their readers by affirming that “ Professor 
Eichte regarded himself as the Creator of the world.” But 
notwithstanding the opposition raised against him, Eichte 
succeeded in gathering together a small but enthusiastic 
circle of disciples. Foremost among these was the thinker 
with whom we shall next have to deal. 


SCHELLING. 

Erederice Wilhelm Joseph Schelling- was born January 
27, 1775, at Leonburg in Wiirtemberg. In his sixteenth 
year he entered the Theological Seminary at Tubingen, 
where, in ^addition to theology, he occupied himself with 
philosophical and philological studies. Some years later 
he went to Leipzig, where he devoted himself chiefly to 
Mathematics and Natural Science. 

In 1798, he taught, together with Eichte, at Jena; in 
1803 he was called to the chair of philosophy at Wurzburg. 
He became subsequently secretary to the Academy of 
Sciences at Munich, after which he lectured at Erlangen 
for some years. The last official position he held was in 
the university of Berlin, but this he gave up some years 
before his death, which took place in Switzerland, August 
20, 1854. Sohelling’s works, which occupy 14 volumes, were 
published in a complete edition, between 1856 and 1860. 

System op Identity. 

Schelling’s Philosophy, or The System of Identity,” as 
he ^termed it, exhibits some not inconsiderable variations 
in its earlier and later form. As already intimated, Schelling 
was originally a follower of Eichte. His fundamental 
divergence from the WissenscJiaftslehre consisted in an 
accentuation of the indifference of the basal principle of 
knowledge as regards the distinctions of subjective and 
objective, real and ideal, mind and nature. These and all 
minor distinctions are implicitly contained, and yet 
resolved, in the original identity, the Absolute, 

The Idealism of Eichte, Schelling found to be too sub- 
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jective. We have already seen that Fichte started with 
the Igo as the primordial aotivitv, which all knowledare 
presupposed, to end with the Ego as Idea, which all 
morality presupposed. The Fichtean system is thus to 
some extent open to the criticism Fichte had 'himself 
made as regards the “ Critical Philosophy,” namely, that 
it did not form, so to speak, a complete circle. The fault 
is, according to Schelling, that it was one-sided; that 
although it might lay claim to the title of “ Ideal-Eealism,” 
it could not he called at the same time “ Eeal-Idealism.” 

Knowledge consisting of an agreement of an objective 
with a subjective, the problem of Philosophy or “ Theoiy 
of Knowledge,” is, according to Schelling, to determine 
how the object, the sum-total of which we call nature, can 
enter into consciousness, and also how the subjective, or 
rather the sum-total of its determinations, mind, or 
intelligence, can become object as part of nature. “ The 
sum of all that is purely objective in our knowledge we may 
■call Nature, while the sum of all that is subjective may be 
designated the Ego, or Intelligence. These two concepts 
are mutually opposed. Intelligence is originally conceived 
as that which solely represents Nature, as that which is 
merely capable of representation ; the former as the 
conscious ; the latter as the unconscious. There is, more- 
over, necessary to a,ll knowledge, a mutual agreement of 
the two — the conscious, and the unconscious per se. The 
problem is to explain this agreement.” Philosophy 
thus necessarily falls into two main divisions, “ Nature- 
Philosophy,” which deals with the problem, so to speak, 
of the subjectivisation of the object and “ Transcen- 
dental Philosophy,” which treats of the objectivisation 
of the subject. “ Transcendental Philosophy,” in Schel- 
ling’s sense, regards Nature as the visible organism 
of the Understanding, while “Nature-Philosophy” has 
to explain the 'Understanding, as a product of Nature. 
In order to _ account for the progress of Nature from 
tho inorganic t© the organic and psychic, Schelling 
has recourse to the time-honoured theory of a woiid- 
fashioning principle or world-soul. “ The necessary 
tendency of all natural science,” says Schelling, “ is to 
proceed from Nature to Intelligence, this and nothing else 
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lios a,t tli0 1 ) 9.818 of til© ©ndoavour to r©clucQ n'lfnvoi 
phenomena to theory. The completed theory of na irn 
would he one which resolred the whole of nature into 
intelligence. The dead and unconscious products of nature 
are only the unsuccessful attempts of nature to become 
conscious of itself. Dead nature is only unripe intelli- 
gence, hence its phenomena, notwithstanding that thev 
are unconscious, reveal a character of intelligence The 
final goal of becoming completely object to itself is attained 
by nature in its highest and final reflection, which is 
n(rthing Cither than man, or, expressed more generally than 
what w© term Eeason. It is here that nature first returns 
completely in upon itself, whereby it is evident that nSure 

IS originally identical with that which is in us Soo-Sll 
as ^conscious and inteUigent.” lecognisecl 

Philosophy has for its problem to deduce 
&e necessity of our assumption that things e.vist outside 
or us. _ It IS not within everyone’s power to do tliis but 
rt requires a special faculty, that of ‘‘ internal int Ln ’’ 
The philosopher seizes the act of self-consciousness in tb'o 

“ sSiKe 

agreement with Fichte. Inasmuch as in the nf* 

the Ego, no other being is posited but itself it has to 
make an arbitrary act its obiect TIia fiafi'L- 

de„W on its Uo.l3a“fa,J'S“: 

to deduce tlie^iieoomity present in object™ eiporienre* 
Ihe one fundamental nreiudice to nii • 

reducible, is this : that tLre are t^Ts oi tsWo 
opinion which, while it restrneS on ’’ 

conclusions (for there is note .S ® e 

it), and yet cannot be rreroote A 

(naiuram fured expellas, tamen usque 

something quite diferent from „ f , refers to 

and ofwhi^ there is no «s— yea, opposed to us— 

immediate consciousness it inust^Li^^^ 

more than a prejudice-a naturA and'^Sni ""onr?'' 
sure, hut nevertheless a preiudice Tif„ „ to he 

orithoot gsonnds, occopW ?i“CSS,orb.“S“y 
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iranscendental pliilosopliy, except on. the assnmjDtion that 
this conclusion is implicitly, and in a manner hitherto not 
manifest, not founded upon, but identical, and one and the 
same with an affirmation which is immediately certain ; 
and to demonstrate this identity will really be the task of 
transcendental philosophy.” 

Schelling divides the process of the production of 
the Beal into three stages; the first extending from 
original blind feeling to productive intuition. Peeling, as 
given limitation, has its ground in a previous activity 
which cannot fall within consciousness, inasmuch as its 
result, passive limitation of feeling, is the primordial stage 
of consciousness. The progress from this stage to the 
following one consists, according to Schelling, in the out- 
going of the infinite activity beyond its previous point of 
determination ; what it then was for us it now is for itself 
At this point Schelling seeks to show why the perceived 
or intuited feeling must ap|)ear spacially in three dimen- 
sions, in other words, as matter. Then begins the second 
period, from productive intuition to reflection. Here again, 
the course of the deduction consists in showing how the 
intuition comes to be /or itself wbat it_ was previously 
for the act of contemplation. This period contains the 
whole multiplicity of the objective world as the con- 
sciousless production of the Ego, besides the deduction of 
time and space and the categories, which latter, however, 
are much reduced by Schelling, the categories of relation 
being indicated as the ground of all the rest. 

The category of Beciprocity phenomenalised in time and 
space is expressed in Organisation. The interconnection of 
the parts of an organism is not a case of cause and effect, but 
of action and reaction. The universe viewed under the 
category of reciprocity may thus he regarded as an organic 
whole. In this also is given the ground of individuation 
in the subject, the explanation why the Ego hitherto 
limited merely by the object in general, passes into a 
second limitation by which it is compelled to intuite the 
universe from certain limited points of view, each one ot 
wliicli stands in the relation of accident to the sum of 
things. The third epoch embraces a third limitation, 
which is the foundation of Will. It is clear that the 
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^^Tiestion why I regard a portion of the nniverse as 
specially belonging to myself, as my organism, is intimately 
oonnected with the question, how I come to regard the 
remainder of the nniverse as altogether independent of 
myself? Schelling’s answer to this is that it takes place 
throngh an act of will. The transition from the theoretical 
to the practical sides of Schelling’s philosophy are thns 
effected in a manner precisely analogous to that of Fichte. 
There is little indeed in Schelling’s transcendental deduc- 
tion which shows any essential variation on the correspon- 
ding division of the Wissensclaftslelire. The gist of the 
deduction is well given by Schelling himself when he says, 

As natural science produces idealism out of realism, by 
mentalising the laws of Nature into the laws of intelli- 
gence, or superinducing the formal upon the material, so 
transcendental philosophy produces realism out of idealism, 
by materialising the laws of nature, or introducing the 
material into the formal.” 

In his practical philosophy Schelling is still mainly at 
one with Fichte. What Fichte calls the deduction of the 
opposition {Anstoss) constitutes the starting-point. The 
act of will has to be explained, the inherent contradiction 
between freedom and necessity which must be conceived 
as united in it has to be resolved. ' The category of 
reciprocity effects this, inasmuch as it is shown that this is 
brought about by the action of intelligences outside the 
individual Ego. The co-operation of many intelligences 
produces a world common to all. Through the inter- 
action of individual intelligences arises the limitation 
.of individuality. The world common to all is the 
•arena of our conscious action, the sphere within which 
we know ourselves as causal agents. This turns upon the 
fact (and here Schelling’s substantial agreement with 
Schopenhauer comes into view) that what we call action 
is only a modified form of perception, since perception 
itself is ultimately nothing but unconscious action. For 
this reason, Le, because they are ultimately identical, 
Nature and Freedom can never really conflict. How at 
once the objective world conforms itself to ideas in us, and 
ideas in us * conform themselves to the objective world, it 
is impossible to conceive, unless there exists between the 
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two worlds (the ideal and the real) a pre-established 
harmony. But this pre-established harmony itself is not 
conceiYable, unless the activity, whereby the objective 
world is produced, be. originally identical with that which 
displays itself in volition, and vice versa. 

“Now it is undoubtedly a (productive) activity that 
displays itself in volition; all free action is productive 
and productive only with consciousness. If, then, we 
suppose, since the two activities are one only in their 
principle, that the same activity which is productive wifk 
consciousness in free action, is productive without conscious- 
ness in the production of the world, this pre-established 
harmony is a reality, and the contradiction is solved.” 
Freedom can never transcend the laws of Nature, and the 
fact that impulse falls within the sphere of Nature, does 
not affect its intrinsic character. (This, be it observed, is 
nothing but Kant’s phenomenal necessity united with 
noumenal freedom otherwise put.) Schelling proceeds to 
build up on the basis of the above a social, political, and 
historical theory, which, in spite of occasional suggestive- 
ness, shows no real advance upon Fichte. 

The main difference between Schelling and the author 
of the Wissenschaftslelire appears conspicuously in the 
“Philosophy of Art,” and here again we find a striking 
correspondence with Schopenhauer. The fundamental 
distinction between nature and art is that between con- 
scious and unconscious production. Nature has the 
appearance of design without being consciously formed 
according to design. The Ego is /or «^seZ/and in itself, at 
one and the same time conscious and unconscious, in the 
art-perception. In art, which is the product, so to speak, 
of an inspiration which is itself unconscious, consciously 
exercised, is realised that Ideal which practice or morality 
is ever striving to attain but never reaches. Art is the 
resolution of an infinite contradiction; beauty is the 
incomprehensible miracle by which the ideal is materialised 
and the material is idealised, by which Nature is pre- 
sented as the infinite possibility of freedom, and freedom 
as the definite reality of Nature. 

The aesthetic faculty occupies the same pre-eminent 
position with Schelling that the moral, impulse or 
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conscience does with Fichte. Artistic perception is the 
objectivised transcendentah Art and philosophy have it 
in common that their subject-matter is a reality, but an 
idealised reality The production of the artist and of the 
philosopher is alike a reproduction of the world which is 
in himself. The aesthetic or artistic consciousness forms 
therefore the conclusion of the system. Its commence- 
nient is intellectual intuition, its close is artistic intuition. 

^ Intellectual intuition, inasmuch as it does not fall directly 
within ^empirical consciousness, can only be appreciated by 
the philosopher who can distinguish it, and hence philo- 
^phy,as philosophy, will neyer be available for everybody. 
Ibe sesthetic intuition, on the contrary, is merely the 
highest and most complete phase of empirical consciousness, . 
and tlieiefoie art is available for all, potentially, if 
actually. ^ As Philosophy and Poetry were in the inlln^'" 
01 mankind united in Mythology, so its maturity will 
pioduce a new rnythology, which will present in idealised 
loim, not the history of any individual hero, but of the 
whole human race. 

The departure of Schelling from Fichte is crucially 
shown in his constituting “ Philosophy of Nature ” co- 
ordinate with “ Transcendental PhilobpV In tHs, It 
Mously, Transcendental Philosophy*' is conceived as-a 
science purely of^the subjective, to which a corrospondinf>‘ 
science of the objective is a necessary complement. The 
opposition between them is resolved by Schelling’s notion 
oi the Absolute as pure indifference or identity.^* In 
philosophy of Nature, Nature is regarded as productive 
^latura ^ naturans), not ' as product {natara naturata), 
JNature is here viewed as self-limiting productivity ; on 
the one^ hand maintaining its own infinify, while at the 
same time crystallising itself in limited products or 
phenomena. As the stream flows endlessly on, notwith- 
standing the coniinuous passage into nothingness of its 
individual droj)s, so it is with Nature; it is ceaselessly 
creating and annihilating itself in its products. Nature 
inay thus be viewed as a struggle between the principles 
of universalisation and individuation, a struggle mani- 
fested^in a series of attempts, so to speak, to realise an 
eq^uilibrium. This is called by Schelling the ‘‘dynamic 
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process ” of Nature, and is worked out by Mm in tbe form 
of an emanation-theory. 

Scbelling, as we haTe already seen, dej&nes tbe Absolute 
Eeason as the complete indifference between object and 
subject. This conception is attained by distinguisMng 
between the act of thinking and the thought This 
absolute identity is the true in-itself-ness of things, and to 
know “things in themselves,” is to know them as they 
are in the Absolute Eeason. 

The “absolute identity” of Schelling is, in spite of 
Schelling’s protestations to the contrary, in no way 
distinguishable from the absolute Ego of Eichte, all 
quantitative difference, necessarily, falling within the 
region of the finite. The fundamental formula for the 
Absolute being A = A, that for the Eelative is A = B, 
subject and object being combined in various proportions. 
In itself of course, nothing is relative. Were we 
able to take in the universe in an “ infinite glance,” 
we should discover perfect quantitative - equilibrium 
between subjective and objective ; it is only in individual 
things that proportionate differences between these two 
elements occur. There is nothing outside the whole; 
the notion of any thing existing apart from the system 
of things which is the manifestation of the Absolute 
is due to the error of reflection which separates and 
individualises the inseparable and the universal. The 
quantitative differences existing in finite things as to the 
subjective or objective element they contain are termed 
by Schelling ^otences. The first potence is matter in 
which the two elements or momenta are united as gravity. 
Here we have the preponderance of the object ; the second 
is light, the preponderance of the subject; the third is 
the synthesis of both— organisation — which, according to 
Schelling, is common to all matter. The correspondence 
of Schelling with Leibnitz is apparent when he speaks of 
inorganic matter as a sleeping plant and animal world. 
The doctrine of evolution, it cannot be denied, is distinctly 
present in Schelling’s Naturfliilosofliie. Man is simply 
the result of the entire process of organic metamorphosis. 
What we term inorganic matter, contains within itself the 
potentiality of life ; it represents, in its present form, the 
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abortiye product of the attempt of nature to become 
organic. In the ideal sphere the potences are, Knowledge, 
..Auction, and lieason, J.ho first gives us the ti*ue,^^ the 
subsuming of matter under form ; the second the “ good,”* 
the subsuming of form under matter ; and the third, the 
synthesis of these— the “ beautiful.” 

The later developments of Schelling show an ever 
increasing tendency to go off into mere mysticism and 
theosophy. From 1804 onwards a strong iJ^eo-platonic 
bias is shown in all his writings. This culminated after a 
lengthened study of the mediaeval mystics of Germany, 
and of Jacob Boehm e, in literary productions which 
amoixnt to little more than fantastic rhapsodies of a 
religio-poetical nature. The exposition of these need not 
detain us, inasmuch as they have no important bearing on 
the subseq[uent history of philosophy in Germany, such 
infiuence as they exerted being purely on mystical 
litterateurs, such as Schlegel, Tieck, JSTovalis, (fee., if we 
except some slight impulse they may have given to 
mythological studies. 

Sohelling^s system as a whole can hardly be regarded 
as embodying any solid advance on Fichte, although there 
are certain departments in which Fichte was especially 
lacking upon which Schelling is suggestive. This is 
notably the case as regards Art. Fichte, like Kant, in his 
apotheosis of ^ that emptiest of all simulacra “ moral 
freedom,” entirely ignores the Art-consciousness. In 
Schelling’s Philosophy of Art, though there is much that 
IS artificial and of no speculative value, there are also 
some luminous thoughts of which Hegel and later writer s 
on .(Esthetics ^ have availed themselves. As regards 
method, Schelling is distinctly retrograde, if indeed he 
can be said to have any method at all. His system is, 
moreover, based upon the purely psychological distinction 
of subject and object, the importance of which Fichte had 
to some extent^ gauged at its true value. Schellincr 
assumes the distinction as ultimate, and then endeavours 
to transcend it by a mere phrase. Well might Hegel 
complain that Sehelling’s Absolute appears in his system 
“ although it had been shot out of a pistol.” The later 
writings of Schelling show him to have been essentially 
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rather what the Germans called a schongeist — the cnltnred 
man of letters with a religio-sesthetio cast of mind — ^than 
the philosopher pure and simjDle. 

The “ System of Identity ” succeeded in obtaining a 
following, not only in the philosophical world, hut, 
as was to he expected, amongst purely literary men. 
It was eminently congenial to the spirit of the romantic 
school, then in the height of its renown. That it should 
have attracted men of science, may seem somewhat 
surprising, yet so it , was. The naturalist, Oken, the 
botanist, Von Esenbeck, the physiologist, Burdach, among 
others maybe mentioned as disciples of Schelling. Among 
the philosophical adherents and expanders of the system 
may be named, G. M. Klein, J. J. Wagner the 
theosophist, E. Von Baader and K. 0. E. Krause. The 
two latter, although they are sometimes regarded as 
the founders of ind^ependent systems, have in all essen- 
tials drawn from Schelling. The celebrated theologian 
Schleiermacher also belonged to the school of Schelling. 

Before entering upon an analysis of HegeTs system, 
which at least, so far as method is concerned, forms the 
culmination of the line of thought we have been consider- 
ing, we propose to turn aside in order to take a survey of 
two other schools of thought, which also have their 
origin in the “ Critical Philosojphy.’’ Kant, as we know, 
makes an absolute distinction between Sensibility and 
Understanding. Sense is always with Kant the material 
principle. Understanding, the formative principle, in the 
synthesis of Eeality.^ “JEsthetic’’ and “Analytic” are 
the two co-ordinate pillars on which the structure of the 
Critical Philosophy rests. The Sense-element in Know- 
ledge is as incapable of reduction to terms of the Under- 
standing as the Intelligible-element is to terms of Sense. 
Eichte, in his deduction of experience from the one funda- 
mental principle of Egoition, took his stand on Kant s 
formal element, the Understanding, the starting-point of liis 
system, being discoverable in the deduction ot the cate- 
gories from the original “ unity of apj^crception.” Eichte is, 
perhaps, not always quite consistent, since he sometimes^ 
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especially in Ms later writings, seems to identify his 
primordial activity with a mere alogical impulse; hut 
nevertheless his sheet-anchor is, as he repeatedly insists 

self-consciousness — the formal unity, the ‘‘ I think ” of 

Xant, Eichte, in other words, starts with a formal 
principle ; with him /or-itself-ness is practically ultimate, 
and includes m-itself-ness ; concrete reality is thus dedu- 
cihle from the formal activity of thought alone, the 
is confounded or identified with the “ think.” 

It is not proposed to pursue the subject further now, 
inasmuch as we shall have to recur to it again in treating 
of Hegel, in whom we find the principle fully and con- 
sistently carried out. ^ We shall then endeavour to show its 
inevitable effect, as it appears to us, in the working out 
of the speculatiye method. Our only object in mentionino* 
it here is to point out the position occupied by the line 
of thought, of which Schopenhauer and Herbart represent 
the two opposite poles, and which is based on the Transcen- 
dental jEsthetic. With these schools, the Alogical, whether 
as impulse (wiU) or feeling, constitutes the prius of ex- 
perience. Schopenhauer analyses experience into the 
momenta of an impersonal all-determining Will ; Herbart 
into discrete self-centered units of feeling. For the one, 
Keality is a continuous whole ; for the other, a congeries, so 
to speak, of separate points; the basis of the one is 
Monistic, that of the other Pluralistic. Both these "schools 
alike reject the speculative method, as is only natural,* 
considering that they found on the “ Esthetic ” side of 
the “ critical philosophy.” The idea which is confusedly 
present in bchelling’s system is distinctly formulated by 
Schopenhauer. Schelling sought for a principle other 
than thought, and imagined he had found it in the phrase 
A.bsoluto Identity, or ** Indifference.^* Schopenhauer 
asserted that the principle other than thought — the matter 
of which thought was the form — was Will undetermined 
by any specific content. Schelling seems to have a 
confused consciousness of what is lacking in Fichte when 
he^ charges him with subjectivism, a defect he evidently 
thinks his principle of indifierence ** supplies. Schelling*s 
grasp^ of the speculative method was, however, so weak 
specially in the later writings, that he has little 

mportancemthiscon^^^^^^ 
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SCHOPENHAUER. 

Aethue Schopenhacee, the founder of Modem Pessimism 
was horn 22nd Eehruary, 1788, at Dantzig. His father 
a successful merchant in the old Hanseatic town, was a 
gieat tiaveller for those days, besides being a man of 
consideiable culture. The wandering life of his vouth 
was doubtless not without its influence in the formation 
of young Schopenhauer’s character. He resided for soma 
time Dotn in France and England, tlie pietism of the 
latter .country proving particularly obnoxious to liim. 
i^^ariyin lb05 boliopenbauer entered a merchant’s office 
where he remained, much against his inclinations, for 
twelve months ; after which, his father having died in the 
meantime in consequence of an accident, .he entered the 
university of Gotha, with the intention of devotinar 
hnnself to literature. He subsequently left Gotha for 
Weimar, then at the zenith of its literary splendour, his 
own mother, Johanna Schopenhauer, the novelist, beino^ a 
prominent figure there. In 1807 he repaired to Gottino-en 
where he matriculated in the medical faculty. After 
some further travelling, in the course of which he visited 
Italy, he finally settled down at Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
where he remained, with but little intermission, until his 
death on September 21st, 1860, and where most of his 
works were written. 

though not so voluminous a writer as 
Fichte or Schelling, possesses a literary charm, wan tin in 
all other German philosophers. He was an arcfent 
student of those remarkable products of Oriental thouo*lif 
the Upanischads, and it is to these, conjoined with Kant" 
that his conception of a systematic Pessimism must be 
immediately traced. Schopenhauer’s chief work is hi'^ 5 . 

‘ World as Will and Presentation.’ He is also tbe author 
ot a treatise, ‘ On the fourfold Eoot of the principle of 
adequate cause ’ (his first work), of two charming volumes, 
of miscellaneous essays to which he gave the name of 
"Parcrga and Paralipomena,’ of a treatise on ‘Will in 
Kature,’ and other less important pieces. 


u 
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Philosophy of Schopenhauer. 

In his earliest work, ‘ The Fourfold i Foot,’ Sohonan- 
hauer takes lus_ stand on Kant’s rediiotion of space ^nd 
tiino to snlijective forms. Ho, however, blamo.s luint fm- 
having as.sumed twelve categories where one only that of 

Of SSL wS f four forms of the principle 

ThrCr wrnf tl ^ ‘«^«on8 as intellectual. 

aretermJ the principle of causality, in question, 

nendi ^mndl 5, f respectively the rad csmidi, 

StraXf of +R? f«r,ns are 

.f trere fona of the inner 

Si thrLd^rr“^®1“ o ‘^o-existenco. The ratio 

properly so call S if f f " - effect, 

stitut^f +R« .1 ■ T‘ • relation, causality con- 

stitutes the object in time and space, real, Throu<>'h 

(L a w cause! I 

tb^ee ch S tfnsL f contradiction in terms. The' 
inree oniet phases of cawe-and-effect are rneehamVal 

3Lot W action (StS 

a prior state^LLco "fhe change of state pre-supposes 
TiL-L Mo+r ^ absurdity of the assnmpfioL of 

smfT'or,? reality, inasmuch asL timed 

spaced, and cansed object, must neee^-sarilv Ka / 

The rnfm ■/rno./Jo r.-P Q.i ^eeusfc,arijj t^Q matenaL 

of mLT ! 1 w f ■ Schopenhauer, unlike Kant’s cate-ory 

bi the ’^cre, thought into the oMoct 

by the understanding; the causal relations proper of tie 
latter, are as rnncliiTifm’fAd Ao-j-f-o mo 

The tln'r^ r, Jv ! 7 C;® re® f^’ne and space relations, 

mild principle, the ratio cognoscendi, is not like the 

S'aSS'kTf”*'’;' »' «” ‘I? 

18 tile laculty of discursive tbouglit, wliicli bv Kant 'Finhin 

iffirrtS sf ‘fe 

abstracf mnoeptiLf *’ faculty of fomiing 
-osTOcx conceptions. , The fourth form of the principle of 
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Cause the ratio agendi, shows us the principle as deter- 
mined from within, but none the less necessarily determined, 
in other words as individual will ot motivation. To sum 
up . the principle of Cause in its four forms, interpenetrates 
tJie world, but inasmuch as it is only a principle belonging- 
to our faculty of presentation, it follows that the wbrld 
itselt IS nothing but our presentation. The Ego itself is 
but. phenomenal, a.nd appears as individual in so far 
as It is an object in time and space, since they may be 
called the principia individuationis. My body has as much 

right to the appellation mihroTcosmos as the universe has 
to tJi6 appellation w^cikcinthTojpos, 

The foregoing exposition, which is contained in ‘The 
±1 ourtold Boot, may be regarded, taken by itself, as little 
more than a rectified Kantism. This view is modified 
directly the mam position of Schopenhauer is taken into 
consideration. Sct-openhaner’s philosophy does not rest 
satisfied with an_ analysis of the world as phenomenon, 
that IS, as subordmated to the principle of causation. It 
claims^ to have a word to say on the world regarded as 
thing-in-itself, as noumenon. The immediate investiga- 
tion into the nature of experience discloses a somethiuo- 
wnich we call^ world, appearing under divers forms, all of 
which may ultimately be regarded as modes of causation. 
But what IS this thmg which appears, which becomes 
object of consciousness— what is the thing, that is con- 
sidered apart from its appearance ? Schopenhauer’s answer 
IS, mat which appears is not consciousness, for the latter 
pursue it as far back as you may, still remains only the 
/om assumed by the thing itself; this, the matter of the 
wld, IS not conscious but a-oonscious, not Intellect but 

The idea of the soul as a metaphysical being,” says 
fechopenhauer, “in whose absolute simplicity wiU and 
intellect were an indissoluble unity, was a great and 
permanent impediment to all deeper insight into natural 
phenomena. _ the cardinal merit of my doctrine, and that 
which puts it in opposition to all former philosophies, 

IS the perfect separation of the wiU from the int&ect. 
AU iormer philosophers thought will to be inseparable 
from intellect; the will was declared to be conditioned 

u 2 
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wMlJr ® function of it 

whilst the intellect was regarded as the fundomoT,+oi 

principle of our spiritual existence. I am well a^vaZ that 

he future alone belongs the recognition of this doctrine ' 

but to the future philosophy the seliaration, or IS A ’ 

^composition of the soul into two heterogeneous elmenfs 

will have the same significance <is thA^n^^Jr 

water had to chemistry^ NoTtL soil is thrif^*'?^ 

£e Ktip” 

the conti-ary, is primary, the ■pmS of the or-aniTm 

Ae organism consequently is conditioned byit Porthf 

w 11 IS the very < thing-in-itself,’ which in concentJon 

LSf cit^ 

S*“iy'’S llisqmolioB of the Sn— 
tended an J nvn- o^e’s body something ex- 

atelv in ilf therefrom or immedi- 

b'ufC "“Sle 

will nortratrA,! ^rT +1, ^ ° vanous aots of the 

of thir£/aL toSnivTif 

uiib uouy as a totality, the image of its will as a -wLaL 
In aU organic functions of the bodv tWfnrl w • 

external actions, the vill is the ‘aaens ’ True nhvsinl' " 
shows the intellect to be the nreduct Y’i® o^pgT 

organisation, but tiue metaphvsms show^tL^+ 

SSi'® SStonamlT^^^ conception "i^which abhe I 

the natureTfte 0-1?" ^ 

contrary is trurnamelvThU 7 ^ ^ 

by and from th; will 

2nfi edition, 1854, FrankfLt, pp.?9_20 Vbet' 
quotation may fairly be taken a^ a foregoing 
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One’s conscionsness of oneself is a consciousness of oneself 
as object; that wbicb becomes consciousness of itself, in 
other words, the in-itselfness of the world, and a fortiori, 
of ourselves as individuals, is nothing other than that 
element of our nature which we term Will. By the word 
Will, in Schopenhauer’s sense, is to be understood all 
impulse whatsoever, mechanical, physical, chemical, no 
less than organic and psychic. It is the same impulse 
which expresses itself in the growth of the plant, in the 
reproduction and development of the animal, and in the 
mind of the man. Why, then, it may be asked, does 
Schopenhauer employ the word icill rather than force 
to designate this in-itselfness, this infinite potentiality 
of the world ? His xei^Aj is, that he designates it by the 
term connoting its highest expression (as it is immedi- 
ately known to us) ; loill is known immediately, force 
mediately only. “ The distance,” observed Schopen- 
hauer, “the indeed, in appearance, •complete‘ diversity 
between the phenomenon of inorganic nature, and that 
Will which we perceive to be the inmost nature of our 
own being, arises mainly from the contrast between the 
fully determined regularity of the one, and the apparently 
lawless independence of the other class of phenomena. 
Bor in man the individuality comes strongly to the fore ; 
each has a special character, hence the same motive has 
not the same power over all, and there are thousands of 
surrounding circumstances having their place in the wide 
sphere of individual knowledge, but remaining unknown 
to others, which modify its effect ; for this reason the 
action cannot be predicted from the motive alone, inas- 
much as the other factor is wanting, namely, the exact 
acquaintance wdth the individual character and the 
knowledge accompanying it. On the other hand, the 
phenomena of natural forces exhibit the opposite extreme ; 
they act according to universal laws, without deviation, 
without individuality, in accordance with obvious circum- 
stances, and are capable of the most precise prevision, the 
same natural force manifesting itself in millions of 
phenomena precisely in the same way” (^Welt als WiUe, 
voL i. pp. 134-5), 
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Tlie most immediate olDjectivation of the will is the 
organism or body. For the subject of knowledge the 
body is given in a twofold way, as an object amongst 
objects, subject to the laws of matter, and as the direct 
embodiment of Will. The act of the will and the act of 
the body are not two things bound together by a causal 
nexus, — the action of the body does not follow the action 
of the will, as an effect follows a cause — but the two 
states are the same fact differently viewed, in other words, 
as above stated, the body is the immediate objectivation 
of the will. The question as to the existence of the 
external world resolves itself, when closely viewed, into 
the question whether the objects known to the individual 
merely as such, that is, merely as presentations, are, like 
his own body, manifestations of Will. We are justified, 
according to Schopenhauer, in applying the analogy of 
the object, our own body, which, as we have said, is 
manifested in a double way, to other objects which 
are not so manifested. They agree with it in that they 
are phenomena of consciousness. Let us abstract from 
this aspect of them, and they remain either nothing at 
all, as the subjective idealist affirms (an assertion which is 
obviously a Teductio ad ahsurdumf or else they must be of 
the same nature with that which in ourselves we term 
will. As in^man that which determines character is will, 
so the quality which distinguishes things, which gives 
them ^their specific character, consists in the particular 
stage in the objectivation of the will which they represent. 
The will, as manifested in time and space and subject to 
cause, appears in an infinity of individuals, for time and 
space are the principles of individuation. In itself, on 
the other hand, the Will is absolutely one and indivisible, 

Betwben^ the will as thing-in-itself, and the will as indi- 
vidualised in space and time, we have to consider the will 
as expressed in the several ^stages of its objectivation. 
These stages of the objectivation of the will correspond to 
the ideas of Plato. They are the eternal changeless forms, 

of which the evanescent flux of 
niaividuals partakes, and which by them are more or less 
mperfeotly expressed. This dootnne furnishes the basis 
lor fochopenhauer’s theory of Art, just as the doctrine 
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of the Will (or as Sciiopenliauer sometimes terms it the 
“ will-to-live as thing-in-itself furnislies tlie tasis for 
Ms theory of Ethics. 

A^e have already seen that the will as thing-in-itself 
is opposed to the Will as phenomenon or object of con- 
scionsness, as which it tends to lose its essential cha- 
racter. The essence of will consists in activity, in a 
striving after something nnattained. The essence of 
intelligence or understanding, as Schopenhauer terms 
it, that is, of completed consciousness, consists, on the 
other hand,^ in passivity — in the contemplation of an 
object as given. In ordinary empirical consciousness, 
however, which takes place under the forms of time and 
space, the two aspects, that of the world as will, and the 
world as perception, appear together. It is only in the 
art-product, in the aesthetic consciousness, that intelligence 
or perception is to be found pure and undisturbed by the 
restless striving of Will. Eirst of all let us hear 
Schopenhauer on the essential nature of Will. “All 
willing,” he says, “arises from desire, that is from want, 
that is from suffering. Satisfaction makes an end of this ; 
but nevertheless, for every wish that is gratified, there 
remain at least ten unfulfilled. Furthermore, desire lasts 
long; its yearnings are infinite, while satisfaction is 
short, and sparingly measured out. But even the satis- 
faction is only illusory ; the gratified wish at once gives 
X)lace to a new one; the former is a recognised, the latter 
a still unrecognised, mistake. Lasting, unfading satis- 
faction, no desired object of the will can afford; it is like 
the alms thrown to the beggar, which prolong his life for 
the day, only to postpone his suffering till the morrow. 
So long, therefoi'o, as our consciousness is absorbed in oui’ 
will, so long are we given up to the stress of wishes with 
its continuous hoping and fearing ; so long as we are the 
subject of will, lasting ha|)piness or rest will never be our 
lot. Whether we pux-sue or* flee, dread evil or strive after 
pleasure, is essentially the same, the care for an ever onward 
urging will, it matters not what be its shape, ceaselessly 
moves and fills the consciousness; but without rest no 
true happiness is |)ossible. Thus is the subject of the will 
bound eternally on the revolving wheel of Ixion, thus 
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does it ceaselessly gather in the sieve of the Danaids, thus 
like Tantalus, is it ever languishing” (Welt als Wille] 
voL i., § 38). In this fine passage the Pessimistic doctrine 
is admirably expressed. Schopenhauer’s pessimism is 
something more than empirical pessimism. It claims a 
character of a ^priori certainty. The absolute Will, in 
sundering itself into I and not I, entered a fiery ordeal 
which can only he terminated by the negation of the loill 
to live, but of this more anon. To the common mind 
pleasure is positive, and pain negative. Por Schopenhauer 
this is an illusion, the reverse being the truth. Pain is 
the positive, and pleasure the negative, pleasure being 
nothing more than the cessation of a pain, or the satisfac- 
tion of a want, consequent on which new pains or new 
wants obtrude themselves. In short, since all Will implies 
action, ^ all action want, all want pain, it follows that pain 
and misery are the essential condition of Will, and of that 
ordinary empirical consciousness into which Will enters, 
ix. the consciousness which is subordinated to space, time 
and cause, and which constitutes the illusory world of 
multiplicity and individuation— the veil of the Maya, to 
employ the^ language of tjhe TJpanischads. But as before 
said, there is another kind of consciousness which is pure 
and free from any admixture with Will as such. 

It is this consciousness which contemplates the stages of 
the Will’s objectivation in their pure form and not as dis- 
torted by the time and space world of particular things. 
In this aesthetic contemplation the Will becomes more or less 
completely dominated by, or, we may rather say, metamor- 
IDhosed into, ‘‘ presentation ” (Yorstellung), the latter in this 
case not being, as in ordinary consciousness, merely “ the 
servant of the W^ill. The third book of Schopen- 
hauer s^ Welt als Wille und Y^orstellung, is occupied with a 
discussion on the place occupied by the several depart- 
ments of the fine Arts in the presentment of the WilVa 
objectivation. The idea, although not subject to the 
various forms of the principle of causality, bears never- 
theless the most universal characteristic of knowledge or 
pr^eniment, that of being an object for a subject. As 
individuals, we have no knowledge but such as is involved 
in causation, and from the knowledge of individual things 
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we can only raise ourselves to the knowledge of the ideas 
l)y "viitue of a change in our cognitive nature, by which, 
fioin being individual it beconies universal. The natural 
state wherein consciousness or perception is at the service 
of the Will is in the case of animals not to be transcended. 
Juan alone can attain to a knowledge of the idea in so far 
as his consciousness severs itself from its natural obedience 
to the Will. In the fixed contemplation of the object in 
its intrinsic nature, the Why, the Wherefore, and the When 
of things is neglected; their Whatness, their quality, is 
alone considered, not in discursive thought but in imme- 
diate perception. This peculiar mode of coscnition is the 
foundation of Art; in the Art-work the idea seizS in 
this act of contemplation, is reproduced under the foi*ms 
of empirical consciousness. The aim of Art is the pS- 
sentment of these ideas, which are the essential and 
permanent in all the phenomena of the world. What is 
the process by which the creations of Art are produced ? 
asks Schopenhauer. ^ It is supposed by the imitation of 
Nature ; but wherein shall the Artist recognise the success- 
ful in her and the work which is to be imitated, and pick 
it out from among her abortive attempts, if he do not 
anticipate the Beautiful jpnor to exj^erience \ Besides, has 
Nature ever furnished a human being perfectly beautiful 
in every respect ? It has been supposed that the Artist 
inust gather together the beautiful sides of many indi- 
vidual human beings, and out of these piece together a 
beautiful whole, a false and foolish opinion ! For we ask 
again, How shall we know that precisely these forms are 
beautiful and those not? * * * Purely a posteriori and 
through mere experience no knowledge of the Beautiful 
is possible^ it is always at least in part a priori, although 
of course, in a different sense to the forms of the principle 
of cause of which we are also conscious a priori^ 

The idea as such, which the Art- work reproduces, is apart 
from space, time and individuation, but its reproduction 
through a sensuous medium shows various gradations 
represented by the various Arts. In Music we have the 
purest and most immediate reproduction of the will ; in 
all the other Arts, notably Sculpture and Painting, this 
takes place through special archetypal forms, the Platonic 
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ideas proper, “but in Music without the intervention of 
any special form. “ After having,” says Schopenhauer 
considered in the foregoing all the fine Arts in that 
nniversality which onr standpoint demands, beginning 
from Architecture, whose end, as such, is to render clear 
the objectivation of the Will at the lowest stage of its- 
manifestation, where it appears as dull, nnconscions 
determinate impulse of the mass — though even here reveal- 
mg differentiation and struggle, to wit, as between gravity 
and fixity ^and closing our consideration with the tragedy, 
which, at the highest stage of the objectivation of the 
Will, exhibits its conflict with itself in fearful mao-ni- 
tude and clearness, we find there is still one of the fine 
Arts which has of necessity been excluded from our* inves- 
tigation, since there was no place for it in the systematic 
connection of our exposition ; it is Music. It stands apart 
from all others * * The Ideas are the adequate objectiva- 
tion of the "Will j to excite the hnowledgeof these throu^^h 
the presentation of individual things is the end of all the 
Arts. They all objectivise the Will mediately, namely, 
through the Ideas, our world being nothing but the 
phenomenon of the ^ Ideas in plurality, by means of the 
jpTinci^iuTyi inidwidudiionis which is the only possible form 
of knowledge for the individual. Music, on the other 
hand, inasmuch as it transcends the Ideas, is completely 
independent of the phenomenal world, ignores it entirely, 
and could, in a sense, exist, even though the world were 
not, which cmnot be said of the other Arts. Music is, 
therefore, as immediate an objectivation and reflection of 
the Will as is the World itself; or as are the Ideas, whose 
manifold phenomenon the world of individual things, is.. 
Music is thus in no wise like the other Arts, the copy of 
the Ideas, but the copy of the Will itself, whose objectivity 
the Ideas are. Eor this reason the effect of M^usic is so 
much more powerful and impressive than that of the 
omer Arts, for while they speak only of shadows, it sneaks 
of substance.” (Welt aU Wille, vol. i., p. 289 et seq.) ^ 

The delight afforded by the Beautiful, the joys of Art 
the enthusiasm of the Artist, all turn upon the fact, that 
in Art the striving of the Will is temporarily stilled. In 
aBstnetio contemplation we cease to will, we become purely 
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pa ssive, w© cognise merely. But Art, thongli a quietude of 
tlie Will, does not deliver it for ever, but only during 
moments of life, and is therefore not the way out of the 
struggle, but at best, a temporary consolation within it. 
The final deliverance which constitutes the main problem 
of the Ethical side of Sohopenhaner’s philosophy, is dealt 
with by him in the fourth book of the Welt ah Wille, 
The Wilbto-live which involves a ceaseless strife, a never- 
ending effort to attain the unattainable, and therefor© an 
ever-present suffering, may be, according to Schopenhauer, 
either affirmed or denied. Its affirmation takes place 
when the individiial surrenders himself to the Will which 
is object! vised in him, by obeying his natural impulses 
tending to the preservation of himself and the reproduc- 
tion of the species. It is denied, when the Wilhto-live — 
not necessarily life itself,* but the desires which minister 
to the preservation and repi'oduction of life — are ex- 
tinguished within him. The basis of all practical morality 
is sympathy with the suffering inseparable from life, a. 
Ksympathy which is the outcome of the consciousness, vaguo 
or clear, of the ultimate identity of our own* Will with the 
Will of all other sentient beings. The Ideal goal of 
Ethics is the final negation of the Will-to-live, the way to 
which is to be found in asceticism. Consciousness, the 
last phase of the Will, must be played out before the 
end can come. Not until all desire is extinguished in us, 
will deliverance finally be accomplished. Schopenhauer 
naturally found the type of his asceticism in the Buddhist 
monk, and to a somewhat less extent in the Trappist. 
“In this way,” concludes Schopenhauer, “in the con- 
templation of the life and career of the saints to meet 
with whom is seldom granted to one’s own experience, 
but of which their written history assures us with the 
impress of inner truth that is upon it, and which Art 
brings before our eyes, we have the dark impression of 
that nothingness that looms as the final goal behind all 
virtue and holiness, and which w© dread as children 
dread the darkness. Instead of, like the Hindoos, seeking 

* Suicide Scliopenliauer regarded as a clumsy solution of the prob- 
lem, since the ^vill is not thereby destroyed, but only, so to speak, 
temporarily inverted. 
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to evade it througli myths and meaningless words, such 
as reahsorption in the world-soul, or the Buddhist Nir- 
vana, let us rather confess freely that after the complete 
destruction of the Will, what remains is, for all those who 
are still immersed in the Will, assuredly nothingness. 
But on the other hand, for those in whom the Will has 
already turned against and denied itself, this our so very 
real world, with all its suns and galaxies, is also no thin o-- 
ness.” (Welt als Wille, vol. i., pp. 463-4.) 

In spite of the ahuse and ridicule which Schopenhauer 
heaped upon the Guild-philosophers, as he termed Fichte 
Schelling and Hegel, there is very little in his system 
which is not discoverable incidentally at least in the works 
of the two former thinkers. With Fichte, of course, self- 
consciotisness was a starting-point, but tbo solf-conscious 
Ego roappoars later on in the system as moral impulse, 
wbiob for Eicbte, as for Schopenhauer, consists in the 
negation of the phenomenal world through Asceticism. 
Schopenhauer is, it is true, far more logical in this 
respect than even Fichte, who does not carry the principle 
of asceticism to its final issue of self-starvation, like the 
pessimist writer. In Schelling, again, the conception of 
Will as jpnus is clearly traceable. Schopenhauer’s chief 
merit lies in the clearness and consistency with which he 
carries out positions which had heretofore been either 
imperfectly developed or thrown out more in the form of 
suggestion than of positive theory. The prominence 
Schopenhauer gives to the distinction between the Alo- 
gical or Material and the logical or formal element in 
experience, to which we have already alluded, is the most 
original feature of the purely metaphysical side of his 
doctrine, and may be undoubtedly traced to a reaction 
against the formalism of Hegel. Schopenhauer has the 
merit of being the first philosopher in modern times if we 
except some of the French materialists, who is honest 
enough to refrain from the usual lip-homage to the domi- 
nant creed. His “ free-thought ” was, indeed, in some 
instances, decidedly aggressive. He steadily refused to 
employ theological terminology in a sense misleading even 
0 He did not, as many would have done, 

import the term “ God ” (innocent little word, the friend 
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in need of speculative time-servers) into Ms system 
well knowing that the notions it implied were foreio-n 
thereto. His polemic against Theism extends even to the 
term pantheism, wMch he stigmatises as involving a 
meaningless use of language. 

Hor a long time Schopenhauer remained entirely xin- 
recognised. Towards the close of his life, however, a 
circle of devoted admirers began to form around him. 
Chief among these were his biographer, Dr. Gwinner, and 
his editor and annotator, Dr. FranenstMt, both enthusiastie 
disciples. The siibse(^‘iient development of the pessimist 
doctrine in Germany, we shaU deal with briefly later on. 


HEEBAET. 

Johann Friedrich Herb art was bom May 4th, 1776 at 
Oldenburg, where his father occnpied an official position. 
Originally educated in the Leibnitz-Wolffian school, he 
soon turned to Kant. In 1794, he attended Fichte’s 
lectures at Jena, and at this period he began to write 
essays criticizing Fichte and Schelling. On leaving the 
university he entered a Swiss family, as private tutor, 
about the same time making the acquaintance of the 
educationalist Pestalozzi, whose theories he warmly cham- 
pioned. In 1802 Herbart became lecturer in philosophy 
at the university of Gottingen, where he remained until 
1809, when Wilhelm von Humboldt procured Mm the 
professorship of philosophy at Konigsberg, just tben 
vacant. In Konigsberg he instituted a “ pedagogic 
seminary wMch he himself directed. Herhart returned 
in 1833 to Gottingen as professor, remaining there in. 
uninterrupted activity till his death on August 4th, 
1841. Herbart’s works were published after his death, in 
twelve volumes, by his pupil Hartenstein (Leipzig, 
1850— 52). 
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Herbart’s Philosophy. 

Herbart frequently professes to be a follower of Kant 
but adds lie is a Kantian of the year 1828 , wbo rejects tlie 
entire Idealistic side of the critical doctrine. Under these 
circumstances it is difficult at the first glance to see hpw 
be could have retained anything that was distinctive of 
the system ; nevertheless, the fact remains that he was 
influenced by Kantism, altliough rejecting its salient 
-features. Herbart took his stand on Kant^s distinction 
between phenomena and things-in-themselves, between the 
sense-presentation and the hypothetic cause of the sense- 
presentation. But while the thiug-in-itself, the external 
cause of the sense-impression, was to Kant unknown 
Uerbait professed to be able to penetrate the phenomenon 
and give some account of the producing noumenon. Herbart 
may thus to a certain extent be regarded as a reaction in 
favour of the old dogmatism which Kant had expressly 
combated. All philosophy, according to Herbart, proceeds 
from a reflection on psychological data. He somewhere 
calls philosophy “ the working out of conceptions,” but 
this working out difiei's to some extent in method, in the 
.seveml flepartments of philosophy. In Logic, which is its 
vestibule, it is Concerned with rendering conceptions cIccit 
mid distinct which is effected in the judgment. The two 
first figures of the Syllogism correspond to the positive and 
negative judgment, and may be cast together under the 
name of the syllogism of subsumption. The third figure is 
termed by Herbart the syllogism of substitution, inasmuch 
as it is only valid where a substitution of the minor is 
aarnissible. The great result furnished by logic to all the 
departments of philosophy is the principle of “ Identity 
contradiction, and excluded middle,” in accordance with 
wJiich, conceiitions which are mutually contradictory, must 
be rejected and their opposite accepted. When we view 
coneeptions from the side of their content, we find that they 
rail under two classes. The conceptions by virtue of which 
we comprehend the given world form one class, and the 
conceptions which do not affect the reality of the thini** 
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conceived, inasmncli as they are as capable of application 
iinaginary^ as to a real fact, those, namely, of which 
-i^sthetics^ and Ethics treat, constitute the other class. 
J.he working out of the frat order of conceptions belongs 
to metaphysics proper, that of the second to “practical 
philosophy.”- The two departments are to he kept rigidly 
asnnder. _ Metaphysics has nothing to do with Ethics, nor 
“thics with Metaphysics. Herhart himself in the presenta* 
tion of his system, contained in his “Introductory Manual 
of Philosophy ” (Lehrhuch zur Einleitung in die PMlosopJiie), 
places the practical side of his system before the theoretical 
—the Ethics before the Metaphysics— but for the con- 
venience of exposition, ^ we shall in the present sketch 
follow ijbo nsiicil oidcr in fkis rcspccfe, and give a brief 
statement of the metaphysics first, more especially as the 
connection with Kant and the pos.-Kantians is more easily 
seen in this way. Under metaphysio, Herbart, Kke Wolf, 
includes the whole theoretical side of philosophy. It is 
easy^to see that the influence of his earlier Wolfian train- 
ing is always uppermost in Herbart. He is essentially a 
dogmatist with a superficial varnish of criticism. Kant’s 
great service consists to Herbart in the distinction 
be-tween appearance and thing-in-itself. All appearance 
points to being, of which it is the a^jpearance. Every 
distinction in the phenomenon corresponds to a distinc- 
tion in the thing-in-itself. The problem of philo- 
sophy is to pierce through the given phenomenon to the 
reality of which it is the sign. Physics deals only with 
the phenomenon, metaphysics, with the entity which the 
phenomenon denotes. We are driven to investigate this, 
inasmuch as the phenomenon as given, is seen on closer 
inspection to involve a contradiction, and hence, by the 
laws of thought, we are compelled to resolve this contra- 
diction in order to make experience intelligible. Change, 
for instance, is given in the phenomenal world ^ but chan V0 
is a self-contradictory conception, as old Zeno had shown ; 
the problern therefore arises (since, according to Herbart’ 
reality can involve no contradiction), to explain the con- 
ditions which create for us the appearance of change. 
Metaphysics, therefore (and be it remembered, Herbart is 
speaking here of dogmatic metaphysics, that is, of meta- 
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physios in the pre-Kantian sense of the word) is not to he 
rejected in the summary manner of the Kantians, hnt 
rather to he reformed ; the reformation consisting in the 
recognition of the fact that it is the science of the integra- 
tion of empirical conceptions, hy which the reality at their 
basis is distinguished from the illusory form they assume 
in ordinary consciousness. 

Herhart retains Wolfs division of the science in the 
main. He terms the first portion, General Metaphysics,’’ 
and the second, “Applied Metaphysics.” “General 
Metaphysics” covers Ontology, the special or “Applied 
Metaphysics,” “Philosophy of Nature,” (cosmology), 

“ Rational Psychology ” and “Rational Theology.” The 
latter, Herhart, in this respect exhibiting his affiliation to 
Kant, can only attain to from the “ practical ” standpoint. 
The first part of the “ General Metaphysics ” is closely 
connected with logic. Herhart here expounds his general 
method. A contradiction occurs when intelligibility 
and fact do not coincide ; for instance, where two terms 
are found in combination, which can nevertheless only 
be conceived in separation. This is the case with the 
connection of cause and effect where the cause, inasmuch 
as it precedes the effect, cannot be considered as equivalent 
to the latter, and on the other hand, inasmuch as it 
implicitly contains the effect must be considered as 
equivalent to it. This contradiction is resolved when the 
first term, the cause, is conceived as a plurality, which, 
taken individually, has no resemblance to the second term, 
the effect, but which, in its totality, produces the effect! 
What must be conceived, in short, but cannot be conceived 
as one, must be conceived as many. This Herbart calls 
the method of relations, and compares it to the reduction of 
a composite direction of motion to its simple components. 

The second part of “ General Metaphysics,” the Ontology, 
opens with a panegyric on Kant for having shown in his 
refutation of the “ ontological argument,” that the con- 
ception of being contains no distinct i^Jiat, but only a that ; 
in other words, that it is mere position, apart from all con- 
tent. Inasmuch as the conception of being as mere position 
excludes all negation, so the quality of being also excludes 
all negation, in other words, all distinction of degree, and 
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all change whicli nacessariJy implies negation. To have 
seen this was the great merit of the Eleatics and their 
successors the Atomists. It is only by the assumption of 
a multitude of real essences, or as Herhart terms it, a 

Qualitative Atomism ” that the contradiction involved in 
the inherence of many qualities in one substance can be 
resolved. The conception of substance itself is capable of 
reduction to that of causality. It is only thus that the 
notion of substance can be rendered intelligible ; just as it 
is only by the relation of cause and effect that the ordinary 
mind renders the fact of change intelligible to itself. 
As we have seen above, the conception of causality also 
requires a “ working-out ” {Bearheifung), but in this process 
of clarifying conceptions by purging them of the contra- 
dictions they contain, we must not rest satisfied with the 
merely phenomenal or physical, but must continue the 
process until we arrive at the metaphysical — until we 
discover the processes of the supersensible-real, itself. 
We here find that by reason of its absolute simplicity, 
though no change can take place in the individual essence, 
yet that^ this may very easily be the case with the 
combination of two or more such essences, in each of 
which a disturbance, and in consequence a resistance, is 
generated, as is the case with our own mind (the only 
essence, whose inner processes can be directly known to 
us) when we feel a contrast between colours or tones. Since 
by these disturbances and resistances or “ acts of self-pre- 
servation, as Herbart terms them, all the phenomena of 
physics and empirical psychology may be explained, they 
may be regarded as the groundwork of the “ philosophy 
of nature,” and of psychology. 

Herbart gives the name of Synechology to that portion 
of his doctrine which refers to space and time and matter. 
According to this, space is indeed appearance, though not 
as Kant imagined, a subjective merely, but rather an 
objective appearance, in such wise that where objective 
multitude is given uncombined, but so that it may be 
oombined, it must assume for every intelligence the form 
of externality. This intelligible space of Herbart’s is not 
to be considered as a continuum like the “ given "space of 
the phenomenon. The latter involves a contradiction, 

X 
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for tlie extended object covers many different portions of 
space lying outside one another, and yet ^in extension 
tb Qii the one is severed into many it is still thought as 
one. In intension the same contradiction appears as in 
extension. In conceiving matter, we begin a division 
which we must carry on to infinity, because every portion 
has to be conceived as extended. Each of the dimensions 
of real or intelligible space is a rigid line differing 
according to the sum of its tangents. ^ Herbart expounds 
this idea on geometrical principles with a fulness charac- 
teristic of him in matters mathematical, into which 
exposition we need not enter. As with space so with 
time; it consists in a sum of points of succession. 
It appears a continuum because at the close of one 
series of changes another immediately begins.^ The con- 
junction of causality with space and time, gives us the 
data for the explanation of matter, the attraction and 
repulsion apparently inherent in which must not be 
regarded as existent forces, but merely as the appearance 
resulting from the primary combination of real essences — 
a view which obviates the absurd assumption of action 
at a distance. Since space is merely an accident of real 
entity, it follows that real essences are not necessarily 
subject to space-relations, and therefore that that which 
req^uires explanation is not so much motion, as rest, namely, 
the particular case, from out of an infinite possibility of 
cases, in which velocity = 0. Herbart seeks to deduce the 
phenomena of chemistry and physics from four cases of 
the opposition of elements. These may be either strong 
and equal, strong and unequal, weak and equal, or weak 
and unequal. 

The Eidology is, as it were, the vestibule of Psychology, 
as Synechology is of Cosmology. The conception of the 
Ego involves the contradiction of the inherence of the many 
in the one, a circumstance especially noticeable in this case, 
inasmuch as self-consciousness presents the Ego in percep- 
tion as a complete unity. Eurthermore, it is a contradiction, 
since the knowledge of the knowing subject seems to 
demand in its turn a knowledge of this knowledge, and so 
on to infinity : again, there is a formal contradiction also 
involved in the identity of the Ego as object with the Ego 
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as subject ; tbis seeming identity remains therefore to be 
i^plained. The soul, in common with everything real (in 
Herbart s sense), is an absolutely simple and indestructible 
entity, and hence cannot be the substratum of a plurality 
of faculties. Its quality is like that of every other entity, 
unknown, although, as above observed, it is the only 
entity of which we can know immediately the internal 
processes, namely those disturbances and resistances or 
acts of ^ self-preservation,” which give rise to sense- 
presentation. A thorough investigation of the nature of 
the soul necessarily begins with the primitive impressions 
or sound, ^ colour, &c. The fact that these are quanti- 
tatively distinct, and that “ acts of self-preservation ” since 
they aie positive cannot destroy, but only limit one 
anomer, showy’s that these latter must be subject to a 
mathematical regularity, a regularity already acknow- 
ledged in one class of these reciprocal limitations, namely, 
the harmony of musical tones. Herbart therefore claims a 
mathematical treatment for the investigation. The clue 
to the whole subsequent exposition is contained in 
the sentence ‘‘ every limited perception persists in the 
soul,^ as an effort to perceive.” This justifies, in the 
opinion of Herbart, an analogy with the laws of elastic 
bodies, and,^ other things being equal, even the assumption 
of the validity of the same laws in Psychology, Jx il 
accordance with this, a “ static of the mind ” is furnished 
in which the equilibrium of perceptions is discussed. 
Herbart terms the sum of limitation the quantum of per- 
ceiving^ contained in two combined presentments. That 
which is not limited, or converted into effort, is termed the 
perceptive remnant,” a mathematical calculation demon- 
strating that no single perception, however strong, suffices 
completely to displace another, to effect which it requires 
at least two such perceptions. The point which constitutes 
the boundary between entity, as striving or effort, and as 
conscious perception, is termed the “threshold of con- 
sciousness.” The union of perceptions of different classes, 
as, for instance, sound and meaning in the spoken word, 
Herbart terms complication; the union of those of the 
same class, blending. In the “ mechanic of the mind,” 
Herbart considers the movement of perceptions, their 
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sinking and rising, memory, association, &c., in tlie gnise 
of the same mathematical formulee as before. 

In the analytical part of his Psychology he endeavours 
to show how all given psychological phenomena maj^ be 
explained by the formulas without recourse to the hypo- 
thesis of special faculties. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that for Herbart the distinction between the empirical and 
the pure Ego does not exist. For him, the mind, the 
psychological object, is the only fact standing in need 
of explanation. Herbart, on the ground of his onto- 
logy, notwithstanding, protests against psychology being 
confounded with metaphysic or logic. All facts have a 
psychological side, but this by no means exhausts their 
whole significance. The confusion of the empirical or 
psychological space, which is a continuum, with the intelli- 
gible space, which is an interrujptum, was, in PlerbarPs 
opinion, one of the greatest errors into which Kant fell. The 
same applies to time as to space. As to the categories, 
when correctly viewed they are seen to coincide with the 
forms of language, and a complete system of them presup- 
poses a universal grammar. ^ 

iEsthetics is the science treating of that which pleases 
on account of its beauty apart from any ulterior Lason. 
It _Jias therefore to be distinguished from the desirable 
and the pleasant, both of which have reference to a sub- 
jective interest; after this, the problem, here as in every 
other department, is to resolve the beautiful as given 
into its simplest elements. Such an analysis will show 
us that these elements consist not of entities but of 
relations; the problem therefore becomes, to exhibit the 
smplest relations which can caU forth a disinterested 

m one of the arts, namely, Music. What the theory of 
harmony and thorough-bass does for Music, remains 

may be reprded as a branch of .Esthetics. In Ethics 

tbe simplest relations of will, or 

contM^vt 1 motiyes please and their 

is aSaufftflf asdo ask why one chord 

IS agreeabfe to the ear and another not ? That these re- 
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Nations, *wMcIi may te texmedL sample-concejptions, or Ideas^ 
are xm conditionally yalid, Kant felt, and he is much to be 
blamed, for having mixed them up with metaphysical 
actions, such as power and heing^ with which they have 
ao connection. Herbart is especially severe on Kant’s 
“ Transcendental Freedom,” an assumption on which, 
aeitiier punishment nor education can be explained, since 
they both presuppose actions to be the necessary results 
of character. Duties may be divided into such as concern 
oneself, such as concern society, and finally such as 
concern the future of both the individual and society. 

There are two points in which the theoretical and 
practical sides of philosophy meet, and the consideration 
of which pre-supposes a knowledge of both departments. 
The combination of “practical philosophy” and “ philo- 
sophy of nature,” furnishes the “theory of religion;’^ 
tlieir combination with Psychology the “ theory of 
pedagogic.” The former Herbart did not systematically 
work: out, and his utterances respecting it are conveyed 
in a somewhat detached form. Pedagogic, or the theory 
of Education, is his great subject outside philosophy 
proper. Its end is of course the moulding of the moral 
character. Freewill and Fatalist theories are alike to be 
rejected. The practical ideas and the psychological 
certainty of the action and reaction of particular per- 
ceptions are a true guide for the teacher. Eegulation and 
teacliing should be combined. The object of both is 
traiTiing, i.e. to give strength to the moral character and to 
enable the pupil in the end to nndertake his own education. 
Herbart sees in Politics merely an extended Pedagogic. 
Political forms are for him of little account. His sheet- 
ancboi’ is the individual character. 

Tbongh it is not to be denied that there are suggestive 
passages and some clever and just criticisms in Herbart’s 
writings, yet as a system his philosophy may not unfairly 
be described as a grotesque abortion. Its mathematical 
dress bas alone saved it from oblivion. An adept mathe- 
matician can always present an idea in a shape to 
command the attention of the learned world irrespective 
of its intrinsic value. The attraction a mathematio 
mode of treatment possesses for the modern “cultured’ 
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mind is irresistible, and oi3erates quite independently, of 
any consideration as to the susceptibility of the given 
su^'ect-matter to such a treatment. To wrap a theory up 
skilfully in mathematical formulas, though in itself it may 
be the baldest nonsense, is the surest passport in the 
present day to acquiring the reputation of a “serious 
thinker.” Herbart is in this happy position. Although 
he commits all the errors against which Kant’s ‘ Critique ’ 
was directed, although he is essentially a pre-Kantian in 
his construction, yet the magical charm of his mathematics 
has sufficed to give him a place in the history of specula- 
tive thought he certainly would not otherwise p>ossess. 
Herbart left behind him a school to which the editor of 
his completed works, Hartenstein (also the editor of the 
well-known edition of Kant’s works bearing his name), 
belonged. 


HEGEL. 


Georg^ Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel was bom at Stuttgart, 
August 27th, 1770. His father was an officer in the fiscal 
service ; his mother, whom he lost in his thirteenth year, 
seems to have been a woman of some little education, and 
of more than ordinary intelligence- He studied at the 
University of Tiibingen, both in the philosophical and 
theological faculties. As a student he was. the author of 
one or two essays on philosophical subjects, and he also 
publicly defended two dissertations. His private reading 
during this period, of the works of Kant, Jacobi, and 
other philosophers, in addition to those of Herder, Lessing 
and Schiller, seems to have powerfully influenced him. 
Besides this, he carried on, at the same time with much 
enthusiasm his studies in Greek literature and history. 

Like Fichte and Herbart, on leaving the university 
he took a position as private tutor, and to make the 
paraEel more complete, in Switzerland (at Beme), This 
did not hinder his own studies, which he zealously followed 
up, engaging at the same time in a coirespondence with 
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Sclielling who was still stndyiiig at Tiibingen. Curionsly 
enongli, liis first imjDortant wort was a “Life of Jesns,” 
wliich was based on tlie distinction already insisted upon 
by Lessing, between the doctrines of the founder of Chris- 
tianity and the dogmas of the Church. The influence of the 
Aufkldrm'hg was, however, strong in Hegel at this time, the 
special form it took being that of Hellenism. In 1797 he 
entered upon a similar position to that which he had held 
at Berne, at Erankfort-on-the -Maine ; but Hegel was irre- 
sistibly drawn to Jena, the philosophical metropolis, 
whither he repaired in January 1801. It was here that 
his thoughts began to assume a systematic form, though 
he deemed himself at this time, in the main, a follower of 
his younger contemporary Schelling, with whom he subse- 
quently worked in common, for the spread of the “ System 
of Identity,” on the Kritisclie Journal der PMlosojpMe^ to 
which he contributed most of the articles. 

The differences between the two thinkers soon became 
apparent on the departure of Schelling from Jena, and 
with the production of Hegers first great work, ‘ The 
Phenomenology of the Mind ’ (FTidnomenologie des Geistes), 
in 1806, the wide divergence in their intellectual capacities 
became obvious. In consequence of the Napoleonic w^ar 
then raging, Hegel left J ena soon after this, and became 
editor of the Bamberger Zeitung, a post he subsequently 
threw up for the directorship of a public school at Niirn- 
berg. He remained here until the year 1816, and here, 
among other works, his great “ Logic ” was written. In 
the autumn of 1816 Hegel entered the chair of philosophy 
at Heidelberg, just vacated by Pries. Luring his stay at 
Heidelberg he wrote his ‘Encyclopedia of the Philoso- 
phical Sciences.’ Finally, on October 22nd, 1818, Hegel 
became professor in Berlin. Luring the Berlin period, the 
only large work completed by him was ‘The Elements 
of the Philosophy of Eight ’ (Grundlinien der BliilosopMe 
des Bechts), His disciples, however, after his death, 
published the lectures delivered during this time on the 
Philosophy of History, Art, and Eeligion, as well as on 
the History of Philosophy. Hegel died at Berlin, of 
cholera, on the 14th of November, 1831. 

The life of Hegel was written by his disciple Eosen- 
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kranz. His complete -works (including the lectures^ 
occupy eighteen volumes. ^ 

The Hegelian System. 

We now take up again tke direct line of tkonfrlii 
represented ^ by Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, a line which 
culminates m the great thinker whose name heads this 
section.^ The system of Hegel may be best described as 

I Concrete is nothing bnt a synthesis 

of thought-relations, each of which, taken by itself and 
apart tha mt» which St cite, is absS; Sa 
unreal. The ultimate principle of all knowledge 
IS the pure form of the unity of the^ consciousness, tSe 

of Apperception ” of Kant, the “Pure 
TJus is the “Concept” (Begriff) of 
Hegel. But the synthesis so stated, that is, hy itself is 
omal; it IS a unity of thought, of consciousness as such 

+u hut thought or consciousness. But 

thought or consciousness is in its nature relative. Think 

of®contraT+r«“ ^ relations, a fixing 

oi contrasts, a limitation of a conscious state, which is in 

state, and so on to infinity. But the infinity is not that of 
an infinitely produced straight line (to employ rn anaW 
Aat has often been used), but rather that of the circfj 

lb 4e Sm® of Experience-in-geuemi; 

S FnoS “ thSif t ® determfuations 

which embXesdriSi^' SSSfL.™* 

considered as a whole is thp r£S)<?A ^ 

“ Concrete Idea?arHf^el tefe cf' 'T 

the ‘‘ Idea ” iq Vla :r abstractly, 

e»to4“.U S£,?™4h ilf?-"%"¥^ 

differences, and which is their final principle of 

SlSc!? ‘ff p»‘ *!»>* wc K 341; la S; 

treating of Pichte, namely, that this uui+Tri^!! u 
the determinations of thought all and sevor^’kr ^ “ 

It, can never become itself an obiect or whio^ presuppose 
thing, a determination of thought— tk«+!tr the same 

-v» cphw .he .ph„. Cf .£'24i«?c^.1.4„S4“ 
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Empiricism and Scepticism in pMlosopIiy, in nndermining^ 
tlie distinctions of the ordinary conscionsness, and of the 
philosophy which takes its immediate stand upon it, pave 
the way for the trne synthetic view. Thns Scepticism 
shows that on the ordinary crude dnalistic assumption of 
the ahsolnte independence of subject and object, mind and 
•matter, perceiver and perceived, knowledge would be im- 
possible. It forces us therefore to reconsider the prelimi- 
nary assumption which we have hitherto received as an 
unquestionable truth. The same with every fixed dis- 
tinction, great and small, important and unimportant;.' 
every such distinction will be found on examination, when 
consistently carried out, to refute itself— that is, to contain 
the germ of its own destruction or negation, or, as Hegel 
has it, its own “ internal dialectic.’’ 

In the word Dialectic we have the key to the whole 
Hegelian system. The method of Hegel is the dialectical 
method, and to have discovered the full significance of this 
method, to have struck upon the innermost dynamic prin-' 
ciple of the world, gives to Hegel a pre-eminence in a sense 
above all other thinkers. Herakleitos of Ephesus caught 
a glimpse of the principle when he said, “ all things flow,” 
and “ there is nothing that comes into being but it forthwith 
ceases to be.” Zeno of Elea also caught sight of it when 
he sought to convince the ordinary man, who could not 
conceive of a world based on contradiction, of the truth of 
Parmenides’ doctrines, by placing him in the dilemma of 
either admitting the sense-world to be contradictory, or 
denying its existence altogether, not doubting but that he 
would accept the latter alternative. The Sophists and 
Sokrates saw in it respectively, the former the destruction 
of all certitude, and the latter, a new means for the attain- 
ment of truth from the very fact of its potency in under- 
mining the would-be certitudes of current opinion. In 
Plato, the principle obtained its fullest recognition in the 
ancient world. Plato’s philosophy is essentially an exhi- 
bition of the dialectic immanent in all knowledge. Aris- 
totle, although the general bearing of his mind might be 
supposed to tend in a different direction, nevertheless 
places it in the fore-front of his system in his distinction 
of matter and form, and his recognition of all reality as the 
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synthesis of matter and form. In all periods, when tlie 
two great thinkers of antiquity have held a foremost place 
in the higher thought of the world— periods, for instance, 
such as that of the decline of ancient philosophy and of 
scholasticism— it has never been left quite out of view 
however much obscured; but from Descartes and Bacon 
to Kant it had practically lapsed into oblivion. In Kant’s 
Transcendental Analytic ” and “ Transcendental Dialectic,’* 
it again appears, ^ though overlaid with much extraneoiis 
material. In Fichte it receives a fairly definite expres- 
;sion ; but it was reserved for Hegel to recognise its fiill 
bearing as the principle of knowledge, and the method of 
philosophic investigation. Among poets, Goethe has 
best caught the beat of the world-rhythm when he makes 
the Erdgeist in Faust exclaim 

“In Being’s floods, in Action’s storm 
I walk and work, above beneath, 

Work and weave in endless motion! 

Birth and Death 
An infinite ocean, 

A seizing and giving 
The -fire of Living: 

’Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply 
And weave for God the Garment thou seest Him by ” 

Hegei claims for his system that all antitheses, all opno-* 
•Sing princi|)les, that have ever held sway in philosopliv 
are therein at once recognised and transcended, that is 
shown to be necessary, ^ but incomplete, taken by them- 
selves. The first condition of philosojphising, as observed 
in connection with Plato, is to lift L-selves abov™ 
immediate-the here, the this, and the of things. All 
intellectual life is more or less an effort to break away 
^om immediate appearances and immediate interests 

Astraivtfl the Ptolemaic system of 

Astronomy is the one naturally most intelligible to us not 

SuS i'hik'of SffuSr system,’ hut 

1 °“^^«eclness and clumsiness, it accounts 

or astionomieal phenomena on tho hypothesis of all 
ihings reyol-rang round ourselves, viz. our Earth. The 
superiOT simplicity and order of the Gopernican system did 
aiotmthstanding, in the long run wL the viotej over 
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common-sense consecrated by tradition. Tbe anthropo- 
morphism and myth of primitive man is an expression 
of the difficulty man experiences in divesting his view of 
things of the influence of his immediate surroundings as he 
conceives them to affect his interests. 

There is nothing which presupposes such a revolution 
in our mental life as the ability to view the world from 
the synthetic Or speculative point of view — as a dialectical 
movement. All accustomed habits of thought, all the fixed 
distinctions in which the intellectual wealth of the average 
man consists, have to be ruthlessly cast into the caldron 
of an all-consuming Logic. Their hard outlines then 
begin to alter shape, and finally to lose shape entirely, as 
they become mixed in a seething mass where one distinc- 
tion blends into its opposite, the whole acquiring for a 
moment a new shape only in its turn to give place to 
another, and yet another. “ So strong,’’ says Hegel, speak- 
ing of the exposition of his system, “is the sense of the 
opposition of true and false, that it has accustomed men 
to expect either agreement with, or contradiction of, some 
existing philosophical system, and,' in explaining such, 
only to see this or that.” If we clarify our conceptions of 
truth and fiilsehood — that is, subject them to the purifying 
fire of dialectic — we shall see that they change their con- 
tent with our point of view, that their content is not fixed, 
but fluid. “ The bud vanishes with the appearance of the 
blossom, and one may say that the one is contradicted 
by the other; the fruit again proclaims the blossom a 
spurious form of the plant’s existence, the truth of the 
one passes over to the other. These forms are not merely 
distinct, but crush each other out as being mutually 
incompatible. But their fluid nature constitutes them 
none the less momenta of that organic unity wherein they 
not alone cease to conflict, but to which one is as necessary 
as the other, which equal necessity makes the life of the 
whole.” 

The Hegelian dialectic is based on the recognition of 
identity in difference, of the fact that all affirmation 
implies negation, all negation affirmation. In all things 
there is a capacity unrealised, and a capacity realised ; 
the first is the material moment, the second the formal 
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memeut. Tie acom is tie unrealised cajiacity of tie oai 
it IS realised as oak. Tie realisation of tie eapacitv of a 
tiingis tie negation of tiat tiing as actnally existent 
Tie possibility or capacity present in tie child is realised 
in tie man, but maniood is tie negation of childhnnri 
oiild qua eiild vanisies in tie man, ie exists no lonn-er 
any more tian tiougi ie -were dead. Every step in 'tha 
growti or prop-ess of tie child is a step towards the 
negation of childhood. Again, animal life exists only by 
vi^e of tie continuous destruction or decomposition of 
tie tissues of which it is actually composed. Arrest this 

C' W animal die^ 

mineral poisons is simply 

SstructioT of process of 

essential to animal AnimTlTfe 

r^omeS* o/ tS® Wr5t IrTic 

not tie end, Tie rimal HfeU":n 

tom Itself m and through tie negation of the 

tion continuous dostruc- 

tion of the organic matter (tie tissue) is o.ssential to +Kn 

rea ity of tie animal /om (tie living St %S! 

hdysis „„ CTeh pklfiflSmY ”ff I>r 

fail to To /i. t Ot reality. Its recognition cannot 
mu TO pve us a completely new view of tlui .. . i 

Our ultimate aim in every seienen wpi i i ^Pyoider. 
to discover tie course of S, Ho w- 
dialectic of its subject-matter, since tbn^*^*^°+ 

mysteries. Tie significance of formal iuric witi'^H-s t 
of thought will be seen +o P,-oo,. 

Tiewed fromTiis more compreSl ve 'f " i «-"P«™«ce is 
from its beino’ the case fliA To -p ^^^^dpomt So far 

tut II tiling oumot loth U Ufl T'*”’ 

K “• tlio ™« tfri. “I 

in SO tM as It expresses a determinate reality -it all „ 
determinatio est negatio. Since reality * c tL 1^7 
experience, consists alone in tie unio’n of 
It necessarily follows that for eSerience Iv 

‘“""'““'“•t'o" » P»«»d7 OP 1 levoi rmlTgZToi 
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since they are alike unreal and meaningless. This is all 

Hegel intends hy the, at first sight, astoiSiding proposition 

with which Ins Logic opens, that “ being and non-beino- 
are the same. ^ 


In his first great work, the ‘ PhenomenolooT^ of 
Mind,’ Hegel traces the natmal developme^ of the 
human mind irom the naive consciousness of the ordinarv 
man to the synthetic standpoint of philosophy Thn 
‘Phenomenology’ is in fact a kind of p^osophical 
‘ Pilgrim s Progress. “ Inasmuch/’ says He'^el, “ as this 
exposition only has phenomenal knowledge Iot its snbiect 
it does not exhibit the free movement of knowledo'e in its 
scientific form, and must rather be regarded from the 
present standpoint as the course the natural consciousness 
takes in its progress towards true knowledge, as the 
pathway of the soul, passing through the series of forms 
which its nature prescribes as so many stages of self- 
purification, until it attains through a complete expe- 
rience of itself, to a knowledge of that which it is in 
itself ” (FJidnomendlogie^ Mnleitung, p. 61). 

The immediate form of our knowledge is the obi’ect as 
being or existent thing. In this we occupy a passive atti- 
tude, the attitude of naive sense-perception. In this fir-st 
attitude of consciousness reality seems to be known in its 
simplest and purest form. All that knowledge here tells 
us is of the bare existence of the thing. The object is 
presented, as this thing 7iere and now. The word this 
itself simply means existence here and now. But what is 
now 9 ‘‘ Let us say, for instance, now it is night. To our 
immediate consciousness this is a truth. We note it down 
as a truth. At noonday we look u]pon this ci-devant 
truth, and lo, it is a meaningless and palx3able absurdity I ” 
The now, notwithstanding, remains, but with a totally 
changed content. It proves itself to be wrhat Hegel 
terms a universal negative.” The same remarks apply to 
the other form of the this, namely, the here. ^^Here is, for 
instance, a tree. I turn myself round, and this truth has 
vanished— has transformed itself into its opposite. Eere 
is not a tree, but rather a house. The here does not 
vanish, but it is that which remains in the disappearance 
of the house, the tree, and so forth, and is indiiferently 
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house or tree’’ (Fhdnomenologie^ p. 74). ‘‘Pure being” 
is of the essence of this perceptive consciousness; for 
pure being is its immediateness as abstract form. A com- 
parison between the relation of knowledge to its object, 
as it immediately presents itself, with the same relation 
after it has been acted upon by reflection, shows a consi« 
derable difference. The universal element, which seemed 
to belong to the being of the object, is now seen to lie in 
our knowledge of the object. The perceptive certainty 
is seen to subsist not in the object, but in us. The nom 
and here is preserved in the Ego. “ What does not 
vanish is the I, as universal, whose seeing is neither a 
seeing of the tree nor the house, but a simple seeing, which 
is brought about by the negation of this house, and so 
forth, which is absolutely indifferent to anything outside 
itself, alike to the house and the tree.” Thus Hegel begins 
his ‘Phenomenology,’ by showing the contradiction of 
the empirical consciousness with its own prepossessions, 
to lead up through the discussion of the scientific con- 
sciousness, the Understanding — in which the abstract 
procedure implicit in “ common sense,” or the ordinary 
consciousness, becomes exjDlicitly formulated — to the philo- 
sophical consciousness, the Eeason, which sees the true 
significance of these various standpoints as parts of an 
organic whole, as related elements of a synthesis. This 
is the ladder which, according to Hegel, the ordinary con- 
sciousness has a right to demand, to lead it to the absolute 
knowledge of itself. The task of the ‘ Phenomenology ’ 
is thus to show the progress of knowledge from its lowest 
to its highest stage ; each stage is in its turn shown to 
involve a contradiction, which necessitates progress to a 
a higher stage. At each of these stages the immediate 
certitude or truth of the stage is proved to be illusory, to 
involve a self-deception. This is corrected in the following 
stage, the certitude is changed, in its turn to be subjected 
to the same process, until all these stages are seen to be 
inadequate in themselves, and to possess meaning and 
dgnifieance only when regarded as the necessary momenta, 
not of this or that particular limited or individual 
tx^nsciousness, but of consciousness conceived as one abso-^ 
lute all-mbracing totality— GeisL 
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Hegel’s dialectic, we must again repeat, is simply tlie 
perfecting, as regards its form of Fichte’s dialectic. Fichte 
had shown that the in-itselfness of the one plane of con- 
sciousness, was the for-itselfness of the next plane. Hegely 
howeyer, brings out into clear relief a point on which 
Fichte was somewhat dubious (but which Plato and. 
Aristotle had recognised), to wit, that the negation of the 
opposite is not absolute, but is rather double-sided — that is, 
that the opposite or preceding moment is no less jireserved 
.than abolished in the succeeding moment, Hegel’s aim is 
to show that the mind is logically compelled, on pain of 
its own reductio ad ahsurdum, to force its way on and on 
until it arrives at the standpoint of absolute knowledge. 
The six stages which the mind has to pass through in its. 
progress to absolute knowledge are from consciousness to- 
self-consciousness, thence to the scientific understanding 
‘‘the law making and law-finding reason,^’ in the words of 
Hegel, thence to the moral consciousness (6rm^), thence to 
the aesthetic and religious consciousness, and thence to the 
consciousness of knowledge as absolute. But the world- 
mind, as exhibited on the plane of History, is, equally with 
the individual mind, under the necessity, by virtue of its 
constitution, of passing through the same stages. The 
‘ Phenomenology ’ shows therefore the stages that humanity 
has had to pass through, and which the individual must also 
pass through,* before he can attain to absolute knowledge. 
Knowledge or science in the Hegelian sense consists in the 
re-reading of experience, in the comprehending oi experience 
in the fullest sense of the word. 

Before we leave the ‘ Phenomenology,’ the reader may 
not take it amiss if we give a few extracts illustrative of 
the style of this, in some respects, greatest work of Hegel.. 
Such extracts, of course, can give but a very imperfect 
idea of the whole to which they belong, as may be 
readily imagined from the nature of Hegel’s thought. 
The impossibility, moreover, of rendering many passages 
adequately in another language, is generally admitted. 
In the preface (Phdnomenologie, p. 15) Hegel observes, 
“ The truth is the whole. But the whole is the essence 
which completes itself in its development. It may bo 
said of the Absolute that it is essentially result, that not 
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before tlie end is it tliat wliicli it is in truth ; and herein 
consists its nature, that of being Eeality, Subject, or Self- 
becoming. However absurd it may appear to regard the 
Absolute as in essence, resulL a ver;^^ little consideration 
will correct this appearance of absurdity. The beginning, 
the principle or the Absolute, as it is primarily and ^ im- 
mediately spoken of, is only the universal. J ust as little 
as when I say all animals, these words can stand in the 
place of a Zoology, can the words Divine, Absolute, 
Eternal, &c., express that which is not contained in them. 
It is true that only such words can express the intuition 
in its immediate form ; but this is not all ; a word which 
is only a passage to a proposition contains within it an 
otherness of becoming which has to be retraced ; it is a 
mediation ( Vermittlung)” 

‘ The Absolute, although it contains within it the syn- 
thesis of all contradictions, considered as Absolute, of course 
transcends its own immanent contradictions. Absolute 
knowledge is the resting-point in which all contradictions 
are at once preserved and abolished, aufgeJiohen^, in the 
language of Hegel. The word mediation (Vermittlung) is 
used by Hegel to denote the negative moment of the 
Dialectical process, in its purity. This leads us to revert 
to the question of the concepts true and false. Hegel 
explains the distinction between them, as viewed from the 
standpoint of ordinary consciousness, and from that of the 
philosophical reason. After defining the false as the 
otherness, the negativity of the substance of the true, as 
an essential moment in the realisation of the true, and yet 
as not constituting an element of the true as such, he 
proceeds : “ Eor the sake of clearness in indicating the 
moment of complete otherness its terminology must no 
longer be used where the otherness is abolished {au/geliolen). 
Thus the expression, the unity of subject and object, of 
finite and infinite, of being and thought, &c., has the in- 
convenience that these terms themselves connote what 
they are outside their unity, and therefore that in their 

* K?gers word azj/Tie&en, wMcli means both “to preserve” and “to 
destroy,” is a survival of the unity of opposites upon which all primitive 
Itogjmge is based. (See Dr. Carl AbeFs essay, Ueher den G-egensinn 
urajarte.--.Iieipzig, 1884.) 
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unity they do not mean what the phxase implies ; the 
false, as false, is no longer a moment of truth.. Dogmatism 
as a mode of thought in Science, and in the study of 
Philosophy, is nothing but the opinion that the true 
consists in a proposition which is a fixed z^esult, or in 
that which is immediately known. To such questions, as 
when Csesar was born, or how many toises made a stadium, a 
concise answer can be given. Similarly it is definitely true 
that the square of the hypothenuse equals the sum of the 
squares of both remaining sides of the right-angled triangle. 
But the nature of such so-called truth is different^ from 
the nature of philosophical truth” (Phdnomenologie, pp. 
30-1). A few pages farther on, after the subject of Mathe- 
matical truth has been dealt with, and its imperfections 
shown, w^e have the following pregnant sentences : The 
phenomenon is the coming and going, which yet does not 
come and go, but is in itself, and which constitutes the 
reahty and movement of the hfe of truth. The true is a 
Bacchantian revel, in which there is no member that is 
not drunken ; but yet because each, in so far as it severs 
itself from the whole, is at once dissolved, this revel is none 
the less transparent and simple repose. In judging the 
movement, though individual foi*ms of the mind do not 
obtain as determinate thoughts, they are, notwithstanding, 
just as much positive and necessary as they are negative 
and evanescent momenta. In the totcdity of the movement 
-—in the movement conceived as rest — that in it which 
distinguishes itself and acquires a specific reality, as such, 
which recollects^ preserves itself, whose reality is know- 
ledge of itself, is the immediate reality ” {JPMnomenologie, 
pp. 35-6). “ In the nature of that which is,” says Hegel, 

^‘to realise its conce|}tion in its being, consists logical 
necessity generally. _ This alone^ is the rational, and the 
rhythm of the organic whole ; it is just as much knowledge 
of the content, as the content itself is concept and essence 
in other words, it alone is speculative. The concrete fact, 
as self-realising, constitutes itself simple determinateness ; 
it thus raises itself to logical form, and is in its natui'O as 
essence. In this movement consists its concrete reality 
which is at the same time logical reality. It is therefore 
«.nnecessary to affix to the concrete content a formalism 
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external thereto ; tlie former is itself tlie transition to the 
latter, which latter ceases, however, to he external and 
formal, since the form has become native to the process of 
the concrete content itself” {Plidnomenologie, p. 43). One 
more quotation before we leave the ‘ Phenomenology/ “ Ex- 
perience,” Hegel observes, “ is simply this, that the content,, 
that is, consciousness in itself, is substance, and therefore* 
object of consciousness. But this substance, which is, 
consciousness, is the process of its becoming w’hat it is in 
itself; and it is only as this Becoming, reflected into* 
itself, that it is, in truth, conscionsness. In itself it is 
the movement which constitntes knowledge — the trans- 
formation of this in-itselfness inio for-itself ness, the substance 
into the subject, the object of consciousness, into the object 
of self-consciousness — that is, into the object as in its turn 
abolished, or in other words into the concept. It is a circle 
returning in upon itself which presupposes its beginning,, 
and yet only attains it as end. Thus, in so far as conscious- 
ness consists necessarily in this distinction within itself, 
it as the perceived whole confronts its simple self-con- 
sciousness, and inasmuch as it distinguishes the latter, it 
is distinguished in its pure perceived concept — that is, in 
time, and in its content, or in-itselfness. Substance has, as 
subject, the primary inner necessity to display itself, as- 
what it is in itself— as consciousness. The complete 
objective presentation is primarily its reflection, or its- 
realisation as self” (Phdnomenologie, p. 585). 

We now turn to the Logic of Hegel. In the Logic we 
have the essential articulations, or momenta of conscious- 
ness presented, not in the order in which they disclose 
themselves to the reflective understanding, as in the 
‘ Phenomenology,’ but in the necessary or Logical order of 
their deduction. The secret of Hegel’s method, it will be 
by* this time sufficiently clear to the reader, lies in the triple 
articulation of each stage or plane of reality. Matter or 
//ness becomes negated as /om ox for-itselfness. This 
negation is in its turn negated ; but the negation is not ab- 
solute in either case, the one form is preserved or, so to speak, 
held in solution in the succeeding one, notwithstanding its 
negative character considered per se. Thus, in the third 
term, which is the negation of the negative of the first, we* 
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haYe the completed moment as such. Hegel takes care to 
observe, what indeed is snfficiently obvions, namely, that 

IS Logic might equally well have been termed Meta- 
physio or Ontology, since, from the point of view of 
siieculative thought, this distinction of departments can 
no longer be maintained. The world, reality, experience 
consists merely in these logical determinations ; the sum’ 
total of these determinations is the Absolute. Thus instead 
of being able to adequately define the Absolute by a sino*le 
phrase, as Schelling thought he could, Hegel finds it im- 
possible to do^ this, save in the complete exposition of a 
science. Logic in Hegel’s sense is this science ; it is the 
science of the at once all-embracing, all-determining Logos 
Idea, or Concept, i.e. of consciousness as absolute. 

The categories of which the Hegelian Logie treats of 
coiu’se entirely traverse the empirical distinctions of mind 
and matter, subject and object, &c., since they are pre-sup- 
posed in these distinctions. Hegel somewhere calls them 

the souls of all reality,” But taken by themselves as 
spread out before the reflective understanding, they are pure 
abstractions, and the Logic is thus none the less, as Heo-el 
elsewhere calls it, » the realm of shades.” It is necessSw 
to effect an entrance into this realm, notwithstanding, nay 
to explore its inmost recesses, in order to attain the true 
speculative insight, for, since the problem of all science is 
to recognise the reason on the several planes of reality this 
problem can only be solved by knowing, first of aU, what 
reason is?^and, secondly, how to find it? The LoS 
teaches what the Idea or the Beason is, inasmuch as it 
exhausts the sum of its determinations as they are pre- 
sented in the forms of abstract thought; it teaches how to 

find the Idea or the Reason in so far as it is a doctrine of 
method. 

The Hegelian Logic falls into three Tnaijr divisions c 
Doctrine of Being, Doctrine of Essence, and Doctrine of 
Concept. The Logical has three sides,” says Hegel, ^‘the 
Abstract, or that of the understanding ; the Dialectical, or 
that of the negative reason; and the Speculative, or that 
01 the positive reason. These three sides do not constitute 
thiee parts^ of logic, but are the momenta of every logical 
real— -that is, of every conception or truth . . . thought as 

T 2 
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understanding cleaves to :Sxed determinateness, and to its 
distinction from every otlier determinateness; sncla a 
limited abstraction counts with tlie understanding for art 
independent existence.” “ The dialectical moment is the 
special self-negation of such finite determinations and their 
transformation into their opposite.” Jnst as the previous 
abstract or affirmative moment is the classical moment for 
dogmatism, the mode of thought characterised by hard and 
fast distinctions and one-sided theories, so the dialectical 
moment is the classical moment for scepticism, the mode 
of thought characterised by a criticism of the assumptions 
made by dogmatism and the common understanding, having 
as its upshot the special dogma of the illusoriness of Eeality 
and the vanity of Knowledge. These results, however, 
only ensue, when the above momenta are isolated and 
considered apart from their connection in the trichotomy, 
or sytem of momenta. 

The term Dialectic is often employed, as was the case 
with the Sophists of old, to denote a mere barren art 
of confounding an opponent by an appearance of con- 
tradiction which does not really exist. In the Hegelian 
sense, ^ however. Dialectic, ‘‘ is the true nature of the under- 
standing's determination of things, and of the finite 
generally. It is the immanent externalising, wherein the 
one-sidedness and limitation of the understanding's de- 
terminations presents itself as what it is, namely, as their 
negation. It is the nature of everything finite to negate 
itself. Dialectic is therefore the moving soul of the knowing 
process, the principle, whereby alone immanent connection 
and necessity enters into the constitution of knowledge ; 
and whereby the true^ as opposed to the external, trans- 
cendence of the finite is possible ” : “ The speculative or 
positive-rational comprehends the unity of the determinations 
in their opposition ; , the affirmative element, which is 
contained therein, is their dissolution and their trans- 
formation. Dialectic has a positive result, inasmuch as its 
result has a determinate content ; inasmuch, that is, as its 
.actual issue is not empty abstract nothing but the negation 
of certa,in determinations, which are nevertheless contained 
in the result, since the latter is not mere nothing, but 
msult This rationality therefore, notwithstanding that it 
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is conceptual and alistract, is at tlie same time concrete 
since It IS not inere formal niiity, but the unity of deter- 
minations, wnion are clearly distinguisbed as sucb. Witb 
mere abstractions philosophy bas therefore nothing -what- 
eTer to do ; it is concerned only with concrete notions, lb 
speculative Logic, the formal Logic of the understanding 
IS contained, and can easily be separated from it ; nothin? 
more is required for this than to eliminate the dialectical 
and rational _ element therein ; when it becomes what 
ordmap" Logic is, namely, the summary of a variety of co- 
ordinated thought-determinations which, although finite 
pass for sometMng infinite.” (Hegel’s EneyU^adie der 
Jrmloso^nischen WissenscTiaften in Grundrisse, § 79 - 83 .) 

The first diYision of the Logic treats of the cloctiine of 
^ emg, or Coiiscionsness in its immediateness — the concept 
m itseli— in its various forms. These are quality, quan- 
tity, and measure. Quality he variously considered as 
hemg, actuality, for-itselfness ; QuantUy as pure quantity, 
deteruimed quantum, and degree. Measure is the synthesis 
ot quality and quantity ; it is “ a quantum vith which is 
combined an actuaHty or a quality.” This leads to the 
consideration of the subject-matter of the second division 
which treats of the doctrine of Essence. 

Stated briefly. Essence may be defined as Being trans- 
lated into appearance. The primary momenta of Essence 
are the essence as ground of existence, which is ao*ain deter- 
mined as “ pure reflection” (identity, difference,“and cause) 
actuality and “ the thing ; phenomenon, which may 

be reduced to the “world as phenomenon,” “ content and 
form,” and “ relation ; ” andf lastly, the unity of ‘^re- 
flection ” and the “ phenomenon,” reality which is articu- 
lated as “ substance and accident,” “cause and effect” and 
“ reciprocity ” (action and reaction). “ The manifestation 
of therea,!,” says Hegel, “is the real itself. This mani- 
festation is, therefore, essential, and is only so far essential 
as it is in immediate external actuality. Previously heiny 
and actuality have appeared as forms of the immediate ; 
heing is always unreflected immediateness and transi- 
tion . . • The real is the positing of this unity, of this 
relation that has become identical vdth itself; it is there- 
fore rescued from transition, and its energy manifested 
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as externality; in tMs it is reflected into itself; its actu- 
ality is the manifestation of itself, not of another. The 
moment of reality gathers up, so to speak, into itself all 
previons momenta ; it closes tlie circle. nigliest 

catagory of the Eeal is that of reciprocity. The category 
of reciprocity indeed carries ns out of the sphere of Essence 
into that of Concept, with which the third division of the 

Logic is concerned. ^ 

The conce;pt is the truth of Being and of Essence, and 
the system of its momenta constitutes the totality of all 
determinations of Consciousness. The forms of the Con- 
cept Hegel terms, “th,e living spirit of the Eeal,’’ the 
truth of the Eeal being given in and by these forms. 
The leading momenta of the Concept are the subjective 
concept, which embraces the forms of Logic, the object, 
which gives the cosmical notions of Mechanism, Chemistry, 
and Teleology, and the Idea in its totality and complete- 
ness, which sums up the whole of the Logic. The Idea 
as such may be viewed in its immediate form as life; 
in its reflected form, as knowledge; and in its absolute 
form, as unity of subject and object, or rather as the 
“object,” to employ Hegel’s language, “in which all 
determinations are concentrated.” The Idea in this sense is 
absolute truth, the ultimate end of Philosophy. The 
absolute Idea is the “jpitre form of the Concept which 
contemplates its content as itself.” This content, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, is nothing other than the system 
of the momenta of Logic which we have just been con- 
sidering. The general form of the Idea, is expressed in 
the Dialectical 'method in accordance with which the 
momenta are deduced, or rather which is the instrument 
of their deduction. It may be useful to observe, as bear- 
ing on the historical development from Kant to Hegel, 
that the first division of the Hegelian Logic, the “ Doc- 
trine of Being,” in which the mere immediateness of 
Eeality is discussed, corresponds, roughly speaking, to 
Kant’s “ Transcendental Esthetic;” the second division, 
or “ Doctrine of Essence ” in which the reflected forms 
which enter into the constitution of Eeality are de^lt 
with, corresponds to Kant’s “ Transcendental Analytic ; ” 
wMle the third division, or Doctrine of Concept, which 
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treats of tlie categories superimposed upon tlie syntliesis 
of tlie immediate Eeal by tbe Keason, is represented in 
tbe earlier (critical) pbilosopby, by tbe Transcendental 
Dialectic. 

Tbe general scheme of HegeFs philosophy of nature will 
best be understood from the following quotation : « Nature,” 
«ays Hegel, “ is to be conceived as a system of gradations, of 
which one necessarily proceeds from the other, and the 
immediate truth of which is that from which it results ; 
this is not to be understood as meaning that one is naturally 
generated from the other, the iprocess only taHng place in 
the Idea, which constitutes the innermost ground of nature. 
The metamorphosis applies only to the Concept, as such, 
•since change in the Concept alone constitutes development. 
The Concept is in its nature partly inward, partly existent 
as the living individual; hence to the latter only is 
existent metamorphosis limited.” {EneyclopMie, § 249.) 
This passage, and the one which immediately follows it, 
in which the doctrine of evolution conceived as natural 
process in order of time is combated, exhibits one of the 
most unfortunate blunders into which Hegel could possibly 
have fallen. The answer of the Evolutionist, even without 
departing from Hegelian principles, to Hegel’s diatribe is 
obvious. That the development which Hegel admits to take 
place in the order of time in the life of the individual 
takes place on a larger scale in the life of the world’s 
history, is a direct deduction from experience, as real in 
the one case as in the other, and no amount of arbitrary 
dicta, for Hegel’s attitude in this matter is purely arbitrary, 
will deprive it of its reality. 

Notwithstanding this gratuitously fallacious assumption, 
Hegel’s “ Philosophy of Nature ” contains some valuable 
insights, though, on the whole, it is the least original 
portion of his work, being borrowed largely from Schel- 
ling. Following Schelling, Hegel divides “ Philosophy of 
Nature ” into Mechanic, Physic, and the synthesis of these. 
Organic. In nature the Idea or the Absolute, which the 
Logic has treated of in itself is exhibited in the form of 
external existence, of a determinate order. Nature is the 
mediation (Yermittlung') by which consciousness comes to a 
knowledge of itself, and may thus be regarded as ipso faeto 
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tlie oiit-of-itselfness of the Idea or the Eeason. It stands in 
direct opposition to the Logic, “ the realm of shades,” as 
the region of determinateness, pai' excellence. Hegel allows 
his impatience at the fact that there are many natural 
phenomena not yet reduced to law to manifest itself in the 
frequent assertion, that nature is impotent to display 
rational order in everything, and that there is much in 
nature which we must regard as pure chance, and as 
destitute of any philosophical significance. His general 
attitude naturally leads him to he unjust to the claims 
of natural science and its representatives ; against Newton 
he is particularly hitter, though this is perhaps partly 
attiihutahle to the influence of Goethe. The main 
momenta of mechanics are, “ space and time,” ‘‘ matter 
and motion,” and their synthesis “absolute mechanic,” 
in which matter appears as a completed quantum. This 
leads us to the second division; qualified matter or 
Physic, the chief momenta of which are the physic of 
“ universal individuality,” of “ particular individuality,” 
and of “total individuality,” the final determination of the 
latter, the chemical process, forming the transition to the 
Organic sphere, the stages of which are “geological 
nature,” “ vegetable nature,” and the “ animal organism.” 
With the consideration of the animal organism we are 
already on the threshold of the philosophy of mind 
(FMlosopMe des Geistes), i.e. of the philosojchy of Conscious- 
ness, no longer manifested as out-of -itself, hut as returned in 
ujpon itself 

Hegel^ closes the “ Philosophy of Nature ” with some 
observations on the death of the individual. “ His incom- 
patibility with the universal,” says Hegel, “ is his original 
bane and the innate germ of death. The abolition of this 
incompatibility is the fulfilment of his destiny. Mind 
presupposes nature, the truth of which it is. In this truth 
nature has vanished, and mind has proclaimed itself as the 
Idea attained to for^ttselfness, for which the concejpt is no 
less olject th.a.n subject This Identity is Absolute negativity, 
inasmuch as, in nature, the Concept has completely 
manifested its objectivity, but in mind this its manifesta- 
tion is abolished, aud it has become identical with itself 
(Bncyclo]gddie, % 
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Tlie triple division of the “ PHlosopliy of Mind,” is as- 
follows : first of all, the Subjective Mind, in wMcli mind 
Is related immediately to itself as the ideal totality, 
whose being is freedom ; secondly, the Objective Mind, or 
mind in the form of reality, a world in which freedom is 
reduced to necessity ; and, lastly. Absolute Mind, which is- 
the unity of the two previous momenta. The first divi- 
sion embraces “ Anthropology,” “Phenomenology,” and 
‘‘Psychology,” Hegel only employing this term for its- 
concluding section. Psychology considers mind theo- 
retically as intelligence, practically as will ; and, lastly ^ 
as the unity of these, as morality. The intelligence finds, 
itself limited, but posits this very limitation as its own in 
recognising the All, as realising rational purpose. The 
essence of .morality is, that the will should have a universal 
rational content for its purpose. The second division,, 
dealing with Objective Mind, shows the realised product of 
freewill as exhibited in law and right, in a moral code, 
and in social institutions culminating in the state. The 
Absolute Mind, with which the third and last division is 
concerned, is determined in the forms of Art, Eeligion, 
and Philosophy. The Idea, as the Philosophic Eeason,. 
forms the culmination of the entire system; it is the 
Eeason come to a knowledge of itself. In Art it is 
presented to sense, in Eeligion to the refiective under- 
standing, and in Philosophy to the Eeason, which pre- 
supposes yet transcends both. 

Such is a brief outline of the Hegelian system. It remains 
to notice briefly the working out of the several depart- 
ments of its last and most practically important division.. 
Hegel’s Ethic is apparently based on the doctrine of freedom 
which had been common to his predecessors. He rehabi- 
litates Kant’s separation of the legal from the moral, in 
admitting a sphere in which the individual subject is 
completely controlled by the objective mind — in short, in’ 
which its freedom is reduced to necessity. , This is the 
second of the cardinal momenta of mind. But Hegel does 
not admit law to be a limitation of freedom ; it is merely 
a limitation of the arbitrariness of the individual will. 
Nevertheless, it is opposed to the principle on wliich 
morality rests, which is conscience, the power wherein 
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good is combined witb tlie possibility of evil ; both of these 
departments are however one-sided, and are united, or find 
their synthesis in what Hegel terms Sittliclikeit', 
generally identical with morality, but which Hec^el 
distinguishes from the latter, and which, employed in Sis 
sense, may perhaps best be rendered as Virtue (the ancient 
eivic virtue), the Latin It is a morality with a definite 
social content. The momenta of this substance or content 
are, the fainily, the society, the state. In giving the hio^hest 
place to social obligation, Hegel shows that he is conscious 
of the barren and abstract nature of the Ethics of Kant 
and Fichte, for whom mere subjective freedom was the 
ultimate goal. By this, he virtually surrenders the stand- 
point of the ethics of inwardness,” as such, together with 
its correlate, the “ religion of the spirit,” although profess- 
ing to have placed them on an inexpugnable footing. The 
fact that he finds in the state the culmination and realisa- 
tion of the family and society, rather than in society the 
realisation of the family and the state, is, however, one of 
those strange perversions of view for which, we fear, we 
must regard governmental patronage as largely respon- 
■sible. Both logically and historically, the family (or rather 
the^ gens) is clearly negated in the state, the Pudency of 
which, ^ gud state, must invariably be to abolish the ori- 
ginal independence of the family. The complex state- 
organization is the antithesis of the simple famVor-S- 
zation, which it, so to speak, swallows up. It is plSnly 
then m the negation of the state, in its self-abolition, in 
which the state (civitas) is transformed into a free 
society, a higher family-organization that the 

synthesis, the telos^ of the two previous momenta is dis- 
coverable. 

Hegel’s _ philosophy of history is in accordance with a 
point or view founded on the conception of the political 
moment being the essential one. For the rest, its leading: 
principle, though it may be easily inferred from the 

worTs^— of system, we give in Hegel’s own 

+rv +i^^® Thought which Philosophy brings with it. 

S is the simple conception 

Cl Meason j that Eeason is the Sovereign of the World • 
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tliat the Hstory of tte world, therefore, presents xis witL 
,a rational process. This conyiction and intuition is a 
hypothesis in the domain of history as snoh. In that of 
Philosophy it is no hypothesis. It is there proved hy 
•Bpecnlative cognition that Eeason ... is Substance well 
as Infinite Foioer ; its own Infinite Material "anderlying all 
thenatnral and spiritual life which it originates, as also 
the Infinite Form — that which sets this material in motion. 
On the one hand, Eeason is the substance of the Universe ; 
viz., that by which and in which all reality has its being 
and subsistence. On the other hand, it is the Infinite 
Fnergy of the Universe ; since Eeason is not so powerless 
as to be incapable of producing anything but a mere ideah 
a mere intention — ^having its place outside reality, nobody 
knows where ; something separate and abstract, in the 
heads of certain human beings. It is the infinite complex 
of things^ their entire Essence and Truth. It is its own 
material which it commits to its own Active Energy to 
work up; not needing, as finite action does, the conditions 
of an external material of given means from which it may 
obtain its support, and the objects of its activity. It 
supplies its own nourishment, and is the object of its own 
operations. While it is exclusively its own basis of exist- 
ence, and absolute final aim, it is also the energizing 
power realising this aim ; developing it not only in the 
phenomena of the natural, but also of the Spiritual Uni- 
— The History of the World. That this “ Idea ” or 
Eeason ’’ is the True, the Eternal, the* absolutely pozoer/wZ 
essence; that it reveals itself in the World ... is the 
thesis which, as we have said, has been proved in 
Philosophy, and is hero regarded as demonstrated ” 
(Hegers ‘Philosophy of History,’ Bohn’s edition, pp. 
9 - 10 ). 

The lectures on the “ Philosophy of History,” consist 
mainly in disquisitions on the various forms the state has 
assumed in the different historic periods. Social and 
economic conditions are of course viewed as completely 
subordinated to political. In his younger days Hegel had 
subscribcid to the revolutionary views of Eousseau and of 

♦ The reader will have no difficulty in reading between the lines of 
the theistic or pantheistic colouring of this passage. 
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Fichte, hut at this time he had no expectations of patron- 
age from the Prussian Government. For the '^ofScial 
philosopher of the great bureaucratic system which was 
centred in Berlin— a system the perfection of whose wisdom 
had shown itself consummated in the choice of its philo- 
sophic representative — the state as therein embodied could 
hardly fail to express the highest incarnation of the 
Eeason. The extent of Heg-el’s adoration of authority, for 
its own sake, will be estimated when we inform 'the 
reader that he professed to regard marriage as more moral 
when arranged by parents, than when dictated by the 
inclinations of “parties” themselves; that, like Sohel- 
ling, he was prepared to apostrophize the Kaiser as 
the political “ soul of the world ; ” that he was the sworn 
defender (and this on grounds, not of antiquarianism 
or expediency, but of principle) of monopolies, closed 
corporations, &c. Erdmann has observed that Hegel’s 
‘PhUosophy of History’ combines the anthropological 
mew of Herder, according to which humanity passes 
through ionr stages, with the political view of Kant 
According to Hegel the Oriental state signifies the freedom 

snwf V’^^'Ssioal state the freedom S 

^me (slave-holding oligarchy), the Germanic state (presu- 

■«) 

‘P^Wa tlie exception of tbe 

of his works popular 

to KarSd St S and in opposition 

n X that the moral consciousness wa'? 

ter all not ^timate ; that there was a region in which 

naton&l“ W festlessness of 

natuml and moral striving, and that this was the region 

^ ^ (compare Schopenhauer, suj)ra, pp. 296-9). The Art 

Tt^Af existence ; it is an appeal to the 

or theoretical knowledge 

or practical satisfaction, but it raises the soul above thcsA 

finite forms to a sense of infinite eniovmPT,+ 

andfh periods of Art are the Oriental,' the Classical 
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the form; in Classical Art, tlie oiiaraoteristic of wMoh is 
grace, the form and the matter balance each other; in 
Eomantic Art, -which is spiritual jpar excellence^ sublimity 
and beauty are combined ; the form asserts its pre-eminence. 
In each of the fine Arts these momenta are discoverable 
no less than in the History of Art as a whole- Thus, in 
architecture, the art which is first in the order of time, the 
moment of symbolism or sublimity may be seen in the 
Monument {e.g, the pyramid, the tower, the obelisk, &o.) 
characteristic of the ancient Oriental civilizations ; the 
classical moment in the Greek Temple ; the romantic in 
the Gothic Cathedral. The peculiarly Eomantic Arts of 
Painting and Music present within themselves the same 
stages which are all embraced and reduced to unity, in the 
Art which IS the Art of Arts, Art pur excellence^ viz. 
Poetry. Hegel defines the form of the Beautiful as the 
unity of multiplicity. The progress of Art, according to 
Hegel, consists in the gradual elimination of the spacial 
and material element therein. The beginning of Art 
Architecture, exhibits, as above stated, an enormous pre- 
ponderance of the sensuous material. In Sculpture, the 
peculiarly classical Art, the mere material is less obtru- 
sive ; moreover, as embodying a definite form, that of the 
human body, it is a step towards a higher ideality. 
Painting, the earlier of the romantic Arts, the perfection 
of which was reached in the middle ages, inasmuch as it 
gets rid of the third dimension of matter, implies a 
further advance towards the ideal, the supremacy of form ; 
it is the objective art of form. Music, of which the 
material is pure tone, and whose perfection has been 
reached in the modern world, finally abolishes the element 
of space altogether; its content is the inner emotional 
nature, and hence it is the most subjective of all the Arts. 
Lastly, Poetry dispenses with any specific material what- 
ever, its material being simply language, the medium for 
the expression of thought in general, and Poetry may be 
truly termed the Art of universal expression. It compre- 
hends all the other Arts in itself, Painting in the epos. 
Music in the lyric, and the unity of both in the drama. 
It is peculiar to no one period of history, but is present in 
one or more of its forms in all periods. 
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Hegel showed a far deeper appreciation of the significance 
of Art than Schelling. The latter could merely regard it as. 
a special department of modern cnltnre, and the artist as a 
professional man of talent or genins in no special manner the 
prodnct of his age or race. Hegel, on the contrary, took 
an historical view; he saw in Art the expression of the life 
of a period, or of a people ; he saw that all true Art, all 
Art that is worth anything, is essentially social and not 
individual. “Each generation hands its heauty on to the 
next ; each has done something to give utterance to the 
universal thought. Those said to have genius, have 
merely acquired the particular faculty of expressing the 
general social^ forms in their own work, some in this 
respect, some in the other. Their product is not their 
invention hut that of the whole nation . . . Each adds 
his stone to the structure, the artist among the rest, only 
that he happens to have the fortune to come last, and thus 
when he lays his stone the arch is self-supporting.” 

The close of Hegel’s Philosophy of ^Esthetics as usual 
contains an indication of the next division of the philosophy 
of Ahsolute^ Mind, viz. that of Eeligion. Eeligion is the 
form in which the Absolute is presented, not only to the 
perceptive consciousness or feeling, but also to the 
reflective understanding. _ The historical momenta of 
Eeligion aie, the nature-religions in which Grod is regarded 
as mere natural substance (Eetichism and the lower 
forms of Polytheism) ; those Eeligions in which the Deity 
is conceived as Subject which comprise the Jewish Eeligion 
or the religion of sublimity, the Greek Eeligion or the 
religion of beauty, and the Eoman Eeligion or the religion 
of utility ; and, finally, the synthesis of nature-religion 
and of subjective-religion, viz. Absolute religion, the 
ultimate expression of which, it is needless to say, Hegel 
somehow or other manages to find in the special form of 
Piotestant Christianity established in Prussia. The 
dexterous evolutions performed to arrive at this end are 

more curious than instructive; this is especially so as 

regards the manner in which the leading Christian doo'mas 
are twisted into conformity with the Hegelian doctrine* 

^ ^ issue in Eeligion, so Eeligion finds its 

culmination in Philosophy. PMlosophy is truth in its 
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absoluteness, the thongbt of the self-thinking Idea, of 
ihe self-conipreliending Eeason. TKe develoj)3H6nt of 
Philosophy shows a progress from the abstract to the 
concrete ; the philosophy of the pre^Sokratists, of the 
Eleatios, of Herakleitos, and of the Atomists represents 
respectively the momenta of Being, Becoming, and Eor- 
itselfness ; the philosophy of Plato, the categories of 
Essence; that of Aristotle, those of the Concept; that 
of the Neo-Platonists, the totality of the Concrete Idea. 
Similarly, the philosophy of the middle ages and of 
modern times, is the philosophy of the Idea as self- 
conscious, or as mind. The Cartesian philosophy occupies 
the standpoint of unreflective consciousness ; the Kantian, 
that of self-consciousness ; the Hegelian, that of the 
Eeason or Absolute knowledge. Hegel claims therefore 
that, in his system, all earlier philosophies are implied 
and embraced as essential momenta, at the same time that 
they are superseded. 

“ In the peculiar form of external history” he says, “ the 
origin and development of philosophy is presented as the 
history of the science. This form gives to the Idea’s 
stages of development, the appearance of accidental 
succession, and of mere diversity of principles, with their 
working out in philosophical systems. But the craft- 
master of this work of ages is the one living spirit whose 
nature it is to bring what it is, to its conscious- 
ness, and immediately this has become object to havo' 
already in itself attained a higher stage, a stage which is- 
above and beyond it. The mstmy of Philosophy shows us,, 
in apparently diverse philosophies, on the one hand, only 
a philosophy at different stages of development, and on 
the other, only the special principles, one of which under- 
lies one system, and one another, but which are only 
-branches of one and the same whole. The last philosophy- 
in the order of time is the result of all previous philoso- 
T)hies, and must hence contain the principles of them all ;. 
it is tlierefore, in so fax* as it is pMlosopliy at all, the 
xriost deyeloped, the richest, and the most concrete of all 

philosophies.” , 

Hegelianism had for some years prcYions to the death, 
of Hegel in 18S1, overshadowed the intellectual firmament 
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coloss9-l stmotiiro. jA.s boforo witli itg 

parent, so now, tbough even to a greater extent witli 
Hegelianism, it was the dominant philosophY tano-ht 
throughout Germany, and asserted its influence in 'all 
departments of culture. The term of Hegel’s life coin- 
cided with the culmination of the authority of his school' 
and the commencement of its decline, considered as renre’ 
eenting a system one and indivisible, as the doctrine' 
ot the master, in its orthodox form, claimed to be 
Soon after Hegel’s death, his disciples published his 
completed works. But dissensions speedily became 
apparent. The first crisis in the school occurred about 

Eosenkranz, writing 
m Ib44, in the sense that others must seek his instru(> 

tion as that of an immortal master of speculation, not 
only exists, l)ut will continne to exist in. the future iusfc 
m the same way as after Aristotle there were still A^sto- 
telians, and after Spinoza, Spinozists. But the school in 
the sense of a social union of disciples— in the sense, that 
S. ls:md of corporate responsibility of one Hegelian 
IS neighbour, has ceased. The BerUnerjalirbucher, its 
outward meetiog-place, can moreover no longer be con- 
mdered as the expression of the development of the 
Hegelian philosophy, nor as the organ of its apolo«'etics 
and polemics. The most violent divergencies of disciples 
rom the master, as well as of disciples from each other 
have become notorious.” ’ 

break-up of the school, as a school, Eosenkranz 

tusdv^^ev^?®®^^ disciples of Hegel’ 

justly iegai;ds as inevitable, and indeed as a honefui 

2Ts°vstemTn of phrases, and of the sj4tem^ 

t 1 ^ ’ ^^J^rds which there was a tendency in its 

asserts, does not mean the collapse of the Hecelian 
philosophy but rather the necessary condition ^ ite 
continued, life and activity. ® 

a passage of Hegel’s own a-propos of this 
ntemal differences accompanying the growth of a 
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movement as signs of decay — -wonld do well to remember : 
“ A party shows itself to have won the victory first when 
it has broken up into two parties ; for then it proves that 
it contains in itself the principle with which at first it had 
to conflict, and thus that it has got beyond the onesidedness 
which was incidental to its earliest expression. The 
interest which formerly divided itself between it and that 
to which it was opposed, now falls entirely within itself, 
and the opposing principle is left behind and forgotten, 
just because it is represented by one of the sides in the 
new controversy which now occupies the minds of men. 
At the same time, it is to be observed that when the 
old principle thus reappears, it is no longer what it was 
before, for it is changed and purified by the higher 
element into which it is now taken up. From this point 
of view, that discord which appears at first to be a 
l^^®utable bleach and dissolution of the unity of a party 

is really the crowning proof of its success.” 

The success of Hegelianism as a, distinct system was no 
doubt partly due to its eclectic, and hence to some extent 
conservative, and even reactionary tendencies. Hegel 
restored to philosophy in a new form what Kant had 
demolished in its older form, viz. Metaphysio proper or 
Ontology. His Logic Mentified “ Theory of Knowledge ” 
and Ontology in seeking to skow that existence was only 
one of the momenta of consciousness, and not vice versa. 
Again, Hegel had sought to re-establish a Modus vivendi 
between Theology and Philosophy (albeit at the cost 
01 the former) in his MeligionsjfMloso^Jiie, by an ingeniona 
esoteric interpretation of leading dogmas, and 5 so by 
]Uking under Hs "^ng the Prussian Church organization., 
^ut Hegel differed from his predecessors on a most-, 
important point, the practical side of his philosophy 
to wit, the virtual surrender of the individualistic 
Ethics so strongly accentuated by Kant and Sl and 
the rehabilitation of the ancient conception of social 
^drtue, the morality which has for its end the family, 
the city, and the state. That he was led to this partly 
by his zeal on behalf of Prussian bureaucracy, does not 
altei the intiinsic importance of the change of stand- 
point. With the events conse(3[uent on the revolutionary 
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year, 1830, the conservative side, and therewitli tte 
system as a system of the Hegelian philosophy became 
shaken. The political ascendency of the middle class 
which was now everywhere the order of the day — the 
temporary reaction consequent on the French revolution 
having spent itself — ill accorded with the system which 
in a sense, apotheosized class-despotism of a different kind! 
Hegelianism began to work out in opposite directions ; a 
right and a left wing formed in the school ; and the in- 
tellectual life of Germany during the sex’^enteen years from 
the period of Hegel’s death to the revolution of 1848, 
is mainly taken up with the controversies liberated by 
the dissolution of the original Hegelian school, which 
resulted in a severe struggle between the various sections 
of the party. These controversies, religious, social, and 
political, we shall briefly notice in the following pages. 

The Hegelian School. 

Attacks on the Hegelian system had already begun 
before the death of Hegel, from standpoints which were 
not opposed to the speculative method in general. Weisse, 
professor of Philosophy at Leipzig, in an essay on the 
‘‘ Present Standpoint of Philosophical Science,” published 
in 1829, criticised the Logic in a theistic sense, and subse- 
quently attacked the system in detail in a series of 
works. The Hegelian right consisted, among others, of 
Gans, Heini'ichs, Goschel, Michelet, Posenki'anz, and 
Visoher. These men, all pupils of Hegel, adhered to the 
doctrine, more or less, in its original form, though for the 
most part emphasising the conservative side. Michelet, 
who is still living, has recently published a summary 
of the system. Of these more orthodox and conservative 
disciples of Hegel, there is little to be said in a work 
like the present, ‘Save that they took an active part in 
the controversies of the period. 

_ The most remarkable development of the Hegelian 
doctrine was that accomplished in the left wing, and 
wbioli i^associated with the names of Stranss, Feuerbach, 
ormio Bauer, Ruge, &c. Hegelianism, as a system, at 
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once tended to promote and to check the free tendencies 
of the age in_ Theology, Politics, &c. Its most noteworthy 
prodnot in Theology, however, was the celebrated Thbingen 
school of biblical criticism, the best known names connected 
mth wluch are Ferdinand Christian Banr, and David 
h nedrich Strauss. The first actual crisis in the Hesrelian 
party was indeed brought about by the publication of 
Strauss s Lehen Jem, although, considering that the notion 
or the supernatural in Peligion and History had been praoti- 

educated German mind since :Kant, 
at IS aimcnlt to Tinderstand tlie sensation produced "by tlie 
definite working-out of a “mytHcal theory” as to the 
origin of Claristianity "by Strauss. But the main issue 
in the religious sphere resolved itself into the question of 
* ^ of the Hegelian system with theism at 

a 1. Hegel himself had of course maintained it to be the 
only possible form of theism; but this, it must be remem- 

0 0^7^1 understood theism. He also (vide supra, 

p.^ oo4:j amrmed its complete accordance with Christian doc- 

' • . .» la^, again with the important 

reservation, however, that philosophy was to interpret 
tnat doctrine, a reservation which effectually ‘‘kept the 
word of promise to the ear,” but as effectually broke it the 
Jiope of the orthodox. So with the theistic question ; it was 
not long before the more advanced Hegelians made up fcheir 
minds to expose and disavow what justly seemed to them a 
merely verbal accommodation. In Strauss’s second great 
woik, the ‘ Christian Dogmatics in their Development, and 
in their Conflict with Modem Science,’ the narrower and 
the wider issue were brought out into clear relief, and the 
view insisted on that Christian Religion and Modern Philo- 
sophy are opposed to one another as Theism to Pantheism. 
Ihere is a sly hit at the master where Strauss, playing 
upon th^e German word Grund (ground or reason), says 
that a philosopher may have very good grounds (Grunde) 
lor calling himself a Christian, but he can have no reason 
{Qnmd). To the philosopher, for whom there is no 
hard and fast distinction between this and the other 
worm, for ^ whom all such distinctions, as mind and 
matter, subject and object, divine and natural, are at once 
embraced and transcended in a higher unity there is no 

z 2 
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greater enemy than a doctrine wMcli affirms and perpetu- 
ates this dualism of conception. Inasmuch as the resolution 
of these oppositions has already accomplished itself the 
criticism of dogma becomes identical with its history. 
The aim of Strauss in the work in question is therefore to 
point out the precise manner in which the ecclesiastical 
dogma moulded itself out of the biblical doctrine ; how 
with the Eeformation the dissolution began; how the 
tentative doctrines of the Eeformers were in their turn 
reformed by the Socinians, Spinoza, and the English 
Deists ; how the conclusions of these latter were pushed 
forward by the French and German AufMarung, till 
ScheUing drew and Hegel formulated the conclusion ’that 
there is no other Divinity than the thought in aU thinkinsr 
beings ; no Divine attributes other than natural laws ; and 
that the All knows no addition and no diminution, but is 
continually manifested in the infinity of individuals. 

Bruno Bauer, who originally belonged to the extreme 
right, being bitterly attacked as a representative of this 
direction by StrausSj and who had been accused of beino- on 
the high road to join the then weU-known pietist, Henu- 
stenbeig, startled every one, when, in 1839, he published 
his Herr Doctor Hengstenberg, a contribution to the 
critique of religious consciousness,” in which the arti- 
fices of the orthodox apologists were scathingly exposed. 
In a subsequent work, the notion of a Church organiWon 
IS trea,ted as a survival, and religion declared to exist only 
as rehgiosity— that is, the sentiment of devotion to a 
higher power ; but at present, Bauer declared, there is nO' 
power to which the individual can devote himself TnyLfii - 
than _the state. Between the civil and the antiquated 
ecclesiastical organization stands Science on the side of the 
former, and where the State seeks to limit Science in the 
mterest of Theology, it is really fighting against itself. 

Bruno Bauer was joined later on by his brother Edgar 

^ doctrine, worked out in a meta- 
nrJs6nflv^°^,V>r Stirner, of whom we shall speak 

lx 

whatever as destructive of thf°ffiXiduantyf Thus B^Ws 
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divinity, tlie state, was rndely swept away. Bruno and 
Edgar Bauer were alike untiring in proclaiming that in 
the individual human being was summed np all truth and 
all reality. 

The most prominent name in connection with this 
movement was that of Ludwig Andreas Feuerbach, who 
was undoubtedly the most popular exponent of the in- 
dividualist and empiricist reaction against the Hegelian 
Monism. It is perhaps hardly fair to call the movement a 
reaction, for strange as it may at first sight seem, it was 
the natural working out of one of the sides of Hegel’s 
doctrine. Owing to the very synthetic nature of that 
doctrine, it only required a very slight change to trans- 
form it, on the one hand into pantheism, and on the other 
into Monadism. The moment the fundamental point of 
view of “ Theory of Knowledge ” fell out of sight, and to 
minds which could see in the distinctions it expresses, mere 
word-jugglery, absolute individualism was the necessary 
issue. Of course subjective Idealism of the Leibnitzian 
type must have been the inevitable outcome in a meta- 
physical point of view, but metaphysio was at a discount 
just at this time, and in consequence, it was in practical 
departments rather than in the region of pure speculation, 

* that the new development manifested itself. All Feuer- 
bach’s works have a distinctly practical tendency ; with 
pure speculation he concerns himself little. His strength 
lies in negative criticism. The salient points of Feuer- 
bach’s theory will be found in the “ Essence of Christianity,” 
the English translation of which, by George Eliot, is well 
known. Bruno Bauer and Feuerbach were naturally in 
opposition to Strauss, who held strongly to the Pan- 
theistic side of Hegelianism ; for Strauss, the individual 
mind was the reflection of “ the All,” the immanent divine 
principle ; for Feuerbach, the divine principle was simply 
the reflection within itself of the individual mind. On 
the political side the difference between them was even 
more accentuated — Strauss was the Tory, Feuerbach and 
the Brunos were Bevolutionists. In a small hrochure^ 
entitled ‘ The Holy Family Bauer,’ the eminent Socialist 
writers, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, criticised the 
foregoing writers with characteristic humour. 
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.The most remarkable product albeit reductio ai 
dbsmdum of tbe ex-Hegelian individualists, -was the little 
, wk of Max Stimer (Dr. Schmidt), entitled the ‘ In! 
^yidual and His Possession ’ (Der Mnzige und sdn 
Mgentlum), in which the author seeks to show the heresv 
.from their oira point of view, even of Feuerbach and Bauer 
themselves; how, that is, even in their later writings the 
Tdigious principle still clings to them, as shown inihdr 
admssion of the Ideal of society or humanity as an oW 
.of devotion for the individual. The Wi LdX 
Property _ might serve as a text-book for oui- mod^ 
mdividualist-anarehists. The principle of IndividuXsm 
IS there pushed to its only logical conclusion. The “ self- 

“'Scie'tVW tL? n iiumanity ” of Peuerbach, the 

society of the Communists, are aU stigmatised as relics 

of superstition, as objects of worship. From these stand 

points, aU and severally, the individual a? such is W 

sight 0^ and yet only the individual is real. He who^ 

n equivalent for his devotion, surrenders his individualitv 
he is superstitious. The individual Ego is the onlv 

IS abstract and_ unreal. “®The Ideal, the 
. Ian, is realised when the Christian conception becomes 

'man ’'^Tb^’^^° proposition, ‘ I this individual am the 
man. The conceptual question ‘what is the man?’ Loa 

toS “*» *1» persoiua OM ‘ wlo is ths mm ! • 

hn ' fkSl * oonoeption was soiieit to be realised . with 

iWf of itself”. faL” S: 

• IS wlio know myself as individual. In the individual this 
owner returns to the creative nothing out of which he was 
born. Every being that is above me, be it God be it man 

the snn nf +T,ic ^ ^ moividuality, and pales before 

sdf Te ilSdu^'°'> Wrest in my- ■ 

WzjW S’ ^ “ly interest in nothing 

» p,o.o^, tb. restd. of A 
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as will 1)6 apparent from the concluding sentences of his 
hook, which we have just quoted. But the preposterous 
result, and much besides in the work, which is merely 
paradoxical and hizarre, does not detract from the fact of 
there being much also that is valuable in the shape of 
criticism scattered up and down the volume. The reply 
of Eeuerbach to this attack was hardly up to his usual 
standard. 

The chief organ of the Hegelian left at this period was 
the Halleschen Jalirlilcher, the editor being Arnold Euge, 
who was one of the foremost leaders of the German revolu- 
tionary movement of 1848. Unlike Strauss, the Bauers, 
and ‘Feuerbach, who can hardly be regarded as belonging 
to the Hegelian school at all, Euge was, at least for a long 
time, comparatively orthodox in the essentials of his 
Hegelianism; the Jahrbuclier nevertheless formed the 
general meeting-ground for all groups of the party ; and 
indeed it was in their pages that some of the earlier essays 
of Edgar Bauer appeared. A manifesto, published in the 
year 1840, by Euge and his coreditor, Echtermeyer, 
nominally on “ Eomanticism and Protestantism,” but 
which was really a thinly veiled political essay, had a 
wide-reaching influence at the time. 

The Jahrlilcher now began to directly attack the old 
Hegelians for their superstitious reverence for the master’s 
doctrine, as well as for their political indifferentism. They 
were accused of treating the Logic as a kind of Yeda, while 
Euge prophesied the rapidly approaching end of the 
kingdom of the Plegelian Brahma. Hegel himself was 
vigorously assailed for his reactionism. In July 1841 the 
JSalleschen Jahrbuclier appeared as the Deutschen Jahrbuclier, 
the change of name being accompanied by a declaration 
of principles in which the strict Hegelian orthodoxy was 
formally renounced in its threefold character, philosophic, 
religious, and political. All the fetters of superstition, 
■wMch had Mtlierto oltmg to the Jahrhucher, we hence- 
forward to be discarded. Henceforth it would openly 
occupy the position of Strauss and Feuerbach in Theology, 
while a determined war was to he waged against Fendalism 
in all its surviving forms. The great merit of the 
Hegelian philosophy would be recognised to consist in its 
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Having freed men from traditional prejudice. The tim 
Had come, Euge declared, in a subsequent number wHeii 
tHe CHurcH should become tHe ScHool, and Liberalism o-ivo 
place to Democracy. THe publication of tHe Jalirhtll 
ceased in 1843, and Euge repaired to Paris, where in con 
junction with Marx, He brought out a few numbers of 
another journal, the Beutsohfranzdsischm JaJirbiicher vT 
taming to Saxony, in 1846, He produced His third ventum 
tae Bejvrm, and sat for some time in the parliament of ' 
Frankfort On the subsidence of the revolutionary mov2 
ment, m 1860, Euge came over to England, where ho 
continued to reside tiU His death, which ^cc^rred at 
nghton early in the year 1881. Euge is tmquestionablv 
the leading figure of the Hegelian left on its political sid J 
and, as abeady observed, on the dissolution of the schonl 

Cir «><>«»£ 

We Lave only mentioned a few of tLe more striln'no- 

period, the interest of whi^'’ 
w-S. x-L speculative point of view is secoTH^flrrr* 

With tae revolution of 1848 conditions wer^ cHan^ Z 

conftita+pl°^-+°^ dissolved, and those wHo’fi 

constituted it were scattered. Amona- the • 

academical “ monuments ” of tho tt ® i- ® 

mentioned, Erdi^^f futS u 

raofS °at^M a* Halle; Eulo Sw 
WI w Heiddberg, and Michelet of Berlin. Hee-el’a 
p p and biographer, Bosenkranz, died in 1883. ^ 



THE DEVELOPMENT FEOM KANT 

TO HEOEL. 

RETEOSPEOT AND CRITICISM. 

readied tlie dose of tRe movement inaugurated 
by Jlant, and therewith the dose of the History of Philo- 

so called. The later speculation, that is 
such as IS subsequent to the Hegelian movement, belongs 
to current thought, and cannot as yet be assigned a place 
in history. Of this we shall treat in the following and 
concluding division of the present work. Our obiect in 
this section is to take a general survey of the Kantian 

and. post-Ilantian movement, and to endeavour to extract 
irom it its historical meaning. 

Kant, we have seen, was the pioneer of a line of specu- 
lative thought, which restored to philosophy the larger 
basis it had occupied under the ancients, by re-openino* 
those wider issues, which had furnished the themes of 
the treatises of Plato and Aristotle, issues which form part 
of one problem— -that as to the meaning and constitution 
of reakiy. We have noted how Kant’s simple psycho- 
logical query, How are synthetic propositions a przon 
possible ? ^ directly involved the question, How is ex- 
perience itself possible ? and how this brought us back 
to the fundamental inquiry of philosophy. The order 
in which Kant discusses this problem in the ‘ Critique,* 
and elsewhere, was immediately determined by tlie 
course of his own thought. The key to the whole is 
however, to be found in the deduction of the categories 
from the ultimate unity of apperception or consciousness, 
ihe question now arises, Is this thought-unity from which 
Kant starts really ultimate? Is the ultimate form of the 
category absolute? Is pure thought subject? Does not con- 
sciousness presuppose i/iai which becomes conscious ? In other 
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■words, Is not tlie “ I tldnk ” itself susceptible of further 
analysis ? Is not this ultimate I distinguishable from i+=, 
thinking ? * We believe it is, and that the treatment of this 
principle as final, and as a purely logical or formal unitv 
is the origin of the tendency in speculation hitherto even 
■where professing to be most synthetic, to become onesided 
The synthetic unity of the consciousness, the logical 
element, presupposes the alogieal element, the I or'’ the 
principle, 'which becomes unified. This principle ■which 
considered per se, consciousness or knowledge itself presun’ 
poses, may hence be regard as the matter of which thoun-ht 
or consciousness is the/orm. Now wo contend that this 
ultimate, all-penetrating material moment — the subieet 
as such—has been ignored by most of the leaders of specu- 
ation from Plato to Hegel, and an appearance of having 
transcended the distinction been obtained by the hvnos^ 

sight this may seem a subtletv 
which can have very little speculative, and certainly no 
practical, importance ; but we shall endeavour to show that 
it does, as a matter of fact, give a colouring to the whole 

Srin speculative expression 

Materialism and antagonism of 

sen!e ii Meahsm, rising these terms in their widest 

speculative or generic 
method, which deals with a process out of relation to time 

end also the goal, the beginning and the 

YofvS andTc^udS’n+J^®-'^*™^*® principle which in- 
of the Srrsvstem ® f determinant 

dtoMte principle be fcrE?SSri®“3’<JSSS‘t 

In Plato, what we are here contending for, is very plainly 
a formalist impS^ speculation at starting 

MMnveykigaeid^‘ofLn«^|£“abk^?a^^^ 
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exhibited. The tmifying thought-form the logos is abstracted 
from its alogical matter^ the Syle, and hypostasized through- 
out, as the system of Ideas, which reaches its culmination 
in the all-enibracing supreme Idea. Aristotle lights upon 
the abstraction so glaringly and consistently carried out 
by Plato and energetically denounces him for it. But,, 
nevertheless, Aristotle himself falls into substantially the 
same attitude. For him also pure form — ^in other words, 
the Ideal, the ‘ creative intellect,’ as actus jpurus — was- 
the determining element — the aU-embracing fact — ^in the 
constitution of the real. AU systems founded on Plato 
and Aristotle exhibit the same tendency, that namely, to 
the hyiDostasis of the pure form of consciousness and 
a fortiori of Thought or the Ideal as such. 

We pass over those lines of development, such as the Dog- 
matic and the Empirical, in which, since they are not based 
on speculative or transcendental analysis, the abstraction 
in question is not so obvious, or so easily pointed out in a 
few words ; and coming to Kant, who re-afiarmed the analysis 
of experience or reality as the first problem of philosophy, 
we find the same abstraction made at starting, tho' 
abstraction namely of the form of knowing, or thinking 
from its matter, the alogical subject which it presupposes, 
and whose self-determination thought is. Fichte, at first 
sight, appears to adopt a more concrete standpoint. This 
is even confirmed, as it would seem by certain statements 
and certain portions of his analysis. But when the 
system is viewed as a whole (not to speak of reiterated 
assertions to tho same efiect), it is seen that experience 
with Fichte, no less than with Kant (in his transcendental 
deduction), is analysed only into the formal unity of con- 
sciousness, that Fichte’s ‘‘ ego ” is pure thought, and not 
that which thinks and which is the ^possibility of thought. 
The moment of actual self-consciousness is the determining 
moment of the whole. To Schelling the same remarks 
apply, at least as far as the earlier form of his system is con- 
cerned ; the synthetic unity of apperception in Schelling’s 
system appears as the formal indifference or identity 

* As regards this , it must be remembered, however, that the deduction 
of tho categories, ^Yith Kant himself, only concerned one side of hiS/ 
system. 
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iDetween siil)ject and object. There are modes of state- 
ment in Sclielling as there are in Fichte, which would 
, seem to indicate that they had a presentiment of the 
•abstraction involved in the procedure which they had 
inherited from Kant. But these were not strong enoua*h 
to alter the fundamental character of their systems. Their 
ultimate principle remained self-consciousness, that is 
not the Ego, but the Ego’s consciousness of itself. They 
were formal, and abstractly Idealistic. 

The principle which Fichte and Schelling were vaguely 
•cognisant of, but the real bearing of which they failed to 
grasp, was seized by Schopenhauer, and placed in the fore- 
front of his philosophy under the name of Will. We do 
not of course mean to imply that Schopenhauer was led to his 
principle by a systematically reasoned-out conception of the 
defect of his predecessors, or that it adequately supplies 
those defects. Schopenhauer was more the man of letters 
-than the exact thinker, and his “ Will-to-live ” was rather a 
poetical expression than a result arrived at by any strict 
process of analysis ; but his system embodies unmistakably 
among other things a protest against formalistic Idealism. 
This explains the favour with which he regards all 
materialistic views of the universe. Schopenhauer felt that 
in pure thought, considered se, there was no dynamic 
principle; that the categories of consciousness, even the 
highest, did not of themselves constitute reality, but pre- 
-supposed a matter — a subject— of which they were the 
■determinations. Essentially the same revolt against the 
formalism of the thinkers in the direct line of development 
from Kant underlies, as we take it, the system of Herbart. 
The consciousness of the purely formal nature of thought 
per se, it is only fair to remember, also underlies Kant’s own 
‘distinction between Sense and Understanding. The ele- 
ment of feeling was to Kant as necessary to the constitu- 
tion of Keality as thought itself. It is also expressed 
in his distinction between Thing-in-itself and Phenomenon, 
at least in one of its aspects. 

The encyclopedic mind of Hegel, with its Titanic 
,gtasp of method, could hardly be oblivious of the fact 
we are here pointing out, leaving its track, as it does, 
throughout the .whole history of Philosophy. But Hegel 
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evades, in Hs own case, tlie obviousness of tlie formal 
nature of the standpoint he occnpies in common with his 
predecessors, at least as regards the working-out of his 
system by his dexterous mani]pulation of terminology. 
But it only requires the most cursory glance to see that 
the taint of Idealistic formalism pervades the whole 
Hegelian construction. With Hegel, the Concept or the 
Idea — pure consciousness — is the totality of the Beal. This 
alone is the sharpest and most distinct pronouncement of 
Thought as the ^rius of the world-order. The way in 
which Hegel covers up his formalism is ingenious, but 
hardly convincing. Let us take as an instance, the passages- 
on page 29 of the ‘ Encyclopedia,^ where Hegel defines- 
the Ego as ‘‘ the universal in and for itself; ” and again 
as “ pure self-reference,” ‘‘ the abstract universal ” “ the- 
abstractly free,” &o. Hegel here refers to the synthetic, 
unity of appercejDtion, the universal form — consciousness, 
which is, as he insists, formal and abstract ; but in this he 
clearly ignores that from which it is abstracted, the “ self” 
of the “reference,” the I which determines itself as. 
tldnMng, 

In his anxiety to grasp the whatness of experience, he let 
go the tliatness. The Hegelian would, of course, reply that 
the fact referred to, inasmuch as it represents the possibility 
of consciousness, that its whole positive determination is 
exhausted in being the possibility of consciousness, it is 
legitimate to regard merely as one of the momenta of con- 
sciousness. To this we reply, that such a treatment in- 
volves hypostasis, a seizure of the formal instead of the^ 
material moment as the primal determinate of the real, 
which although it matters little in pure speculation, 
amounting to little beyond a difference of emphasis, 
has important consequences when carried out in more 
concrete spheres. The difference may be compared to two 
lines gradually diverging from one starting-point. At first 
the space between them is scarcely discernible, but the 
end shows a wide discrepancy. 

Mere subtle refinement, as it seems, this distinction 
between the absoluteness of the actual, formal moment, or 
consciousness itself, and of the possible, material moment, 
or that which is conscious, that which thinks, reapj)ears, as 
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■already indicated, on anotter plane in the d^«+^^,«.^• 
between the Idealist and Materialist views the nnTvet? 
As a natural consequence, the Ethical problem of frS{ 
and necessity, of determination from within or vdS 
the empmcany-conscious personality, hina-es lars-elv ,7,? * 
this, 'that man is able consciously to determine 
IS the theory of free-wffl; tha Ais e^S 

Su^tTve^-^T®^f <^®*®?™“ation, of which it is not 
producttve, is the doctrine of necessity as now understood 

n the real be simply a system of logical determinatiS 

^lone, if its totality is exiiaiisted in tlie Logical • if in i+f 

leadmg momenta, the forma] is their determinlrKv -a^ 

then the phQosophieal-theistic, and free-will thloi^^^of 

the Hegelians of the right is established if on the otbpf 
hand, consciousness is not creative ; if the Lo-icM 
sanly involves an alogical element, and it is thi i 

■element which determines, which is the ?»■, ■ 

p..d.yi„ of tt. Ofperio^oea wl“ tto 

covered the root-meaning of the urotest nf +l! i 1 • 

rffc Eegoli» sd.«or.goiSt 

itbc g«.,e fa ,M0l> tto dootifae pramM kl S’ 

conservative side. presentea oy tiie 

Hitherto in all synthetic systems of nh'l * 

dynctmis. For Plate 7+ ^7 a ra “®''^.® and 

mreal matter of the sense-wOTld^^For 

the entelecMa, was the determ^ntt i * 

Syh. For Hegel iLstlv tpf f principle of the 

evTfl,-e,-+i^ *1^ -lastly the formal moment was absobitA 
exg^citly ; the Concept was self-existent. 

But from another point of view the mnti^ ^ v 
regarded as self-detefUning andth! > ^ ^® 

determnation ? The ^SsiAf Ae-^olef 
^hioh has so long dominated the sueculativfi^°™^m 

Aen di^ppears. The ultimate princiuK 
Knowledge,” or nhilocsn-nliTr + 1 -.^ P/ncipie or Theory of 

■with first principles prouerlv ^®®'^® 

anfe“r£t AiSeTSeH th AbS 

•tfal, ^ «aHe th. .fatoi fa 
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cliange of attitude sliifts (so to speak) our point of view 
througlLout every department of tkouglit. TJie material 
ratker than tke formal liencefortli Ibecomes tke determining 
moment in tke synthesis of all and every reality.^ 

. ^1^^® nature is self-determining and not determined ah e^otra by 

its mere formal moment which constitutes what we term “natural 
law. 
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EECENT AND CUEEENT PHILOSOPHY 




In tks conolii^g portion of the handbook, we propose to 
consider the state of Philosophy during the second half ol 
the nineteenth century. In doing so wo shall pass over 
IigJitly those writers whose general influence and imunr 
tance IS secondary in order, to afford more space for the 

regarded as in 

some sense leaders of contemporary thought. 

Since the break up of the Hegelian school, Germanv 

Jr stJcuktkn®^^PT.-r° V® in the matte? 

Philosophical literature iiours fortli 

ahmdantly from the press hut it represents for the most 

^t merely the rai-vival ortho revival of older standpoints 

SSart anSf development. Tho views of 

+-^ Schopenhauer have mot with amplification 

^ + duent and able writers 

°^,™“ann, and on the other, Lotze. 

+n'T’^®fir Hartmann (horn 1842, at Berlinl claim, 

unconscious Absoln+p +1 i ^^P^Hozistic thesis of an 
Idea. Hritcfo tie i attribute of Will and 

phflosophy the inductive Vj^orphysici^^ 

cordine* to HpipaI ’’ oovro tt j. physical science. “ Ac- 

H«, it SS: s®" rfS? 

Alogioal, the Will, is ultimate ” ^“^opo’^ii^'ner, the 

Idea, rec^ncilfs le ir ame? Will and 

ereaf «aA-rTr 4 « » ^^tagonism between them ‘<Tt is+Tia 

great servxce. as Hartmann thinks of Schellfog, « to haJe 
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slio^ the possibility of a modus vivendi between the two 
standpoints.” Scbelling, however,- spoilt the fertility of bis 
conception by coquetting with theology, which misled him 
mto iantastic qnasi-personifications of these principles. 
Hartmann will know of no distinction between the method 
01 philosophy and that of physical science : to proceed from 
the known to its as yet unknown ground of explanation 
IS the true method in both cases. Hartmann’s exposition 
of his philosophy falls into three divisions, heakd re- 
spectively, “The phenomenon of the Unconscious in 
coiporeality ; ” “the Unconscious in the human mind-” 
and “ the metaphysic of the Unconscious.” ’ 

In the first_ two divisions Hartmann seeks to sub- 
stantiate and illustrate his fundamental assumption in 
the regions of physiology and pathology ; in the third 
in the human mind and in society. The term “ Conscious- 
ness^ with Hartmann, as with Schopenhauer, means the 
;^pu-ical consciousness, and hence, like Schopenhauer, 
Hartmann properly insists on the correlation of conscious- 
ness with cerebral and nervous action. But althouo-h 
conscious activity (in the empirical sense) is inseparable 
II om organic function, this does not preclude us from 
r 6 gaid.irig unconscious activity of a subjective nature from 
being' ^ tlie sin 6 ^uct non of brain-function as of every otber 
mateiial piocess, wliicb may lienee be regarded as its pro- 
duct. This “ unconscious ” principle of Hartmann is not 
to be identified with Scliopenliauer’s ‘‘Will.” Schopen- 
liauer, in proclaiming “ Will ” tlie jpnws of the world-oAler 
lanislied Intelligence, as a primary principle, altogether 
irom his system. This was the weak point, according ta 
liaitmann, in his doctrine, for Will alone, apart from In- 
telligence, as the basis of the Heal can furnish no rational 
explanation of the experienced world, nor a fortiori of the' 
final purpose of such a world. In this particular the 
Hegelian doctrine of the Idea or the Keason, as the ultimate' 
jninciple of Eeality, has the advantage over the doctrine 
01 bchopenhauer ; but Hegel, on his side, is unable to* 
explain the irrational element in the world-order, which 
he^ glosses over under the name of chance. 

I he true inductive method which Hartmann claims t<> 
apply to speculation reveals to us, that instinct, Le, uncon* 

2 a 
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soioxis Will in inseparable combination with nncon^P,-.. 

I * . . I ^ : organic and animal 

tions, arbitrary and reflex motions, sexual love chlm^m' 
genius lan^age (in its origin), nay, conscious thouSfl 
perception themselves, are all reducible to manifestiH^f 
of an unconscious Will-Intelligence. UU,e ft,,.,, if 



the phenomenon itself in its activity shows ns Will ^ T'li ^ 
conjunction of both, Will, which ^ jper sc uniSdlii 
and Idea or Intelligence, which is per se powerless af 
dual attribute of one substance, suffices as the sok ^5 
of explanation of the phenomenal world. The absence nf 

principle of _ Intelligence in Schopenhaueik sjstef 
prevented his arriving at an explanation of the ratiomK+h 

motive power Will, prevents Hegel from passino- om c? 

the legion of the merely logical into that of the real or tliA 

rtReaSClf r 1 '™ ™l“at 

tne i causation oi the logical rational Idea h-v +Tin 
logical noil-rational Will, reconciles both svsfeni^ 
suj^lying the defective element in them. How^ accordin? 

,-.p „ national and intelligent order in the real is exnre-iw/l 

LVT+treef- constituted TyTj 

th“ founStkn of Z which are 

oxproases a victo^^of £ 

force r I^f^%cnco over blind impulse or 

wav to the The easiest possible 

Sen bv the iTr^TP^^ xts immediate end is L 2 
^ -Lciea. Thus nature prefers to hrino* 01-^11+ 

S"* s-r™' ?r 

p«.i„ ™ i J i. 
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towards on^ point, to the point, viz., where the organism 
has the conditions of conscionsness complete within 
itself. This completeness is first attained in the hnman 
brain and nerve system. Consciousness may be called the 
final emancipation of the Intelligence or Keason from its 
bondage to the 'Will. 

The conscious organism once given, its happiness be- 
oomes henceforth the more or less immediate purpose of 
the^ world; but this notion- of happiness is an illnsion 
which hides from ns the higher and nltimate end of 
conscionsness, which is not hnman happiness, but the 
emancipation of the world-principle. Here the coinci- 
dence of Hartmann with Schopenhaner comes into view. 
To Hartmann, as to Schopenhaner, existence is a hnge 
blnnder. The more intelligence grows, the clearer it 
becomes that the pleasnre of the world is vastly ont- 
balanced by the pain ; and this applies alike to the indi- 
*^dnal life, and to the life of the race. A crucial instance 
of it is afforded by a comparison of the amount of pleasnre 
present in the animal which eats, as compared to the 
amount of pain present in the animal which is eaten. In 
hnman history the illnsion of the possibility of realising 
hnman happiness presents itself in three phases. In the 
classical world happiness w^as believed to be attainable in 
the present life of the individual. In the Christian world 
happiness is believed to be attainable in a future life of 
the individual. This belief, which modern science has 
shattered, is now succeeded bj the third phase of the 
illusion, which conceives happiness as possible in the 
future of the race. Once this illusion has been lived 
through, the truth will be apparent ; there will be no 
room for any further illusion as to the possible realisation 
of happiness. The one end will henceforth be Nirvana, 
though not the Nirvana of Schopenhauer, who takes 
account of the individual merely, and not of the race. 
The quietism which Schopenhauer preached is simply a 
phase of the Christian religious spirit. There is no short 
out to Nirvana, such as Schopenhauer imagined, attainable 
by the individual. The pietistic results of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy must be given up for a more extended view, 
which shows us the individual as powerless to arrest the 

2 A 2 
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world-process, wlucli exiiibits the act of renunciat;^ 
brought about through the desire of happiness haW 
been, m the natural order of things, quenched not in 
individual alone, but throughout all conscious beino-s 
Even the highest of aU pleasures, literary and trtistie 
activity, in this third stage of the illusion into whiob ^ 
are now entering begins to wear itself out. All 
low level of mediocrity The combination of selfishness anfl 
sympathy, which sees in the future happiness of the wbS 
a reward for the sacrifice of individual well-bein7 xril) 
have had ^s day,_ according to Hartmann, when wealth 
and comfortable cmoumstances— in short, all that can hi 
effected aMe for the race or the individual — ^is seen to ha 
of no l^tmg value in producing happiness, and this nrl 
nence is bemg made by increasing numbers (?) in nroDoi-' 
tion to the spread of civHization. This on thi onST 
On the other, the teaching of experience shows us tW 
the sum of actual pain in no 4e tends to di^irSh 
& de by side with the advance of medical knowIXt 
il^ess, more especially obscure and chronic mS« 

popd»tioB. “Tie most wi.tSw“p™52'A'°ir/ 

nature races, and of the civilized rLes +L 
classes ; with the growing culture of +hl ’ i 
experience shows us, discfntent ” w? »» 

by the force of an i^vSweTnl t 

on along the road which inevitably leaL^ to the 

of our most cherished hones +1-^7 * S ^i®P®rsion 

hopes as illusions. Nothing wilf he llTthll +f 
lUusion having vanished, than X desire *.15 ?i, 
painless extinction. “ The Logical ” c ®^^anasia, a 
“ directs the world-nrocess in Hartmann, 

-—which, once attained eonscinnc.r.mf^® L ^ consciousness 

the whole actual "Will intn suffices to hurl back 

the process and the world comes* whereby at once 

^ mucli as afrao-ment leaving 

^ahgi.. Its? 

tbe beet possible wav th^ constitutes the world in 
emandpation, and not in one 

wneieby its pam would be 
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infinitely perpetuated*’ (PMloeopJiie des Vnbewuasten, 3rd 
ed., p. 756). 

"We do not propose to attempt any detailed criticism of 
Hartmann’s system. It is vnlnerable at a htindred points. 
Hartmann, nevertlieless, lias a significance with relation 
to the development of Grerman speculation, and this 
significance consists in his having emphasised the dis- 
tinction already alluded to between the point of view 
which analyses all experience into logical or positive 
thought-determinations, and that which sees in the 
alogical an element of prior necessity to the logos. This 
is the point from which Hartmann’s metaphysic starts. 
Bnt his system exhibits a hopeless confusion between the 
spheres of “Theory of Knowledge,” Physics, and Meta- 
physics, which inevitably leads to a fantastic semi-theo- 
sophical treatment of the problem. His initial rejection 
of the dialectical method and naive announcement of the 
attainment of speculative results, according to the method 
of natural science, many will think, puts the subse- 
quent construction out of court at once, so far as serious 
criticism is concerned. The “ Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious,” and indeed, more or less, all Hartmann’s works are 
without doubt suggestive, and apart from their readable 
style, they will well repay perusal. Hartmann’s pessimism, 
which has descended straight from Schopenhauer, with, 
however, the not unimportant modification already men- 
tioned, is one of the most natural literary exi^ressions of the 
effete civilization of an age of transition. This comes out 
more especially when Hartmann criticises the present order 
of society with its dull level of mediocrity and growing 
inequality of social conditions, as though it reiu'esented 
the final stage of human progress. A part at least of his 
argument in the chapter on the third stage of the illusion, 
rests upon the assumption that the present basis of society 
is necessarily permanent. Hartmann sees that things 
perforce tend from bad to worse, proceeding on current 
lines, but he ignores the possibility of a fundamental 
change in the constitution of society, and therefore of 
human life generallj^ The all-degrading black coat of 
tlio Bourgeois, covering, as it does, a mental and physical 
constitution, sodden by profit-mongering in its various 
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phases, it does not seem to ocetir to Hartmann mav 
possibly account for his pessimism as it does for’ma"- 
other things ; and that pessimistic views of the universe 
may pass away as a tale that is told, together with the 
aforesaid black-coated creature, whom he justly takes 
the sign and symbol of universal mediocrity. 


Eodolph Hekmann Lotze (born May 21, 1817, died Julv 
1st, 1881) represents another phase of dogmatic reaction 
agamst the formalism of Hegel. Just as Hartmann® 
philosophy IS a following out of the doctrines of Schonen- 
^uer, so Lotze’s may be considered as related to those of 
Herbart, though the connection is, perhaps, not so close in 
the latter as m the former case. 

Lotze entirely repudiates the dialectical method and all 
speculation immediately based on that method, thous-li 
TOthout on the other hand regarding the methods of iihysiil 
W “f f r tliemselves ultimate. To understand theW 

were the emhest, though the ‘ hlicrocosmos ’ is the °nost 
^portant, it_is necessaiy to bear in mind that his tviIti,! 
as essentially double-sided. Possessed of a consummate 

aitistic side which could not rest satisfied with thn<!e 
metho<^_ considered as final. The following statement of 

. S Herr Merz’s ai-ticle “ Lotze ” in the 

„ Wolop«dia Britannioa,’ 9th edition ; “ Lotze’s definition 

f “after L ei^ 

in om Sd of cerS^^^®^®^ *7? points, viz. the existed 
WA |aws and forms according to which 

seeonX Ih^faSSo 

»pi.yS "““i 

connp-rin-no • n 01 a lurtlier set of 

between the ^ta 

connmonsofa real, notWrcSacSri??^^ 

d^te notions aud expf estions74h W 

go a smgle sten but wt.i-Air .Lr i ” ’^Jiich we cannot 
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consequence tlie special sciences and the wisdom of common 
life entangle themselves easily and frequently in contra- 
dictions, A problem of a purely formd-l character thus 
presents itself, viz. this — to try to bring unity and 
harmony into the scattered thoughts of our general culture ; 
to trace them to their primary assumptions and follow 
them to their ultimate consequences ; to connect them all 
together ; to remodel, curtail, or amplify them, so as to 
remove their apparent contradictions, and to combine them 
in the unity of an harmonious view of things, and especially 
to make those conceptions from which the single sciences 
start as assumptions the object of research, and fix the 
limits of their applicability. This is the formal definition 
of philosophy. Whether an harmonious conception thus 
gained will represent more than an agreement among our 
thoughts, whether it will represent the real connexion^ of 
things, and thus possess objective not merely subjective 
value, cannot be decided at the outset. It is also un- 
warranted to start with the expectation that everything 
in the world should be exiDlained by one principle, and it 
is a needless restriction of our means to expect unity of 
method.” 

Lotze’s metaphysic starts with an examination of 
causality, and the categories, in accordance with his defi- 
nition of metaphysics, as the science which has for its 
objects of investigation those conceptions and propositions 
which in ordinary life and in the special sciences are 
applied as principles of investigation. It is divided into 
Ontology, Cosmology, and Phenomenology. 

In entering upon the third division of his Methaphysio, 
Lotze says (J^ndzuge der Metajpliysic, § 26) : “ Ontologically 
we have spoken of the ‘ essence and states of the existent,’ 
without being able to indicate wherein they either of them 
properly consisted. Cosmologically, we have assumed that 
from these unknown reciprocal effects of things proceeds 
lor us the perceptive world of phenomena. Finally, at the 
close of the Cosmology, requirements of the mind have 
made themselves apparent which presumably are only to 
be satisfied by an insight into the real nature of the things 
which constitutes that which the formal conditions of 
Ontology and Cosmology demand. Now the inner states 
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1 - Ss r S' “'y *!>«» .< 

we immediately experience. The hoDO ari-sA^f ®®seiices do 
this example what properly constiturAo ti * by 

of other things. We iniht i\positwe essenl 

section of the Metaphysic as hithertf°Pv« f 

it not that the soul is only of essential i ^ ^ were 

"lo “'{‘j" «' £.Sg;W“‘ •»’“»« 

in spite of his repudiation of IIert)artiaiii«iii +t, 
linker from whom Lotee has homw^d 
Herhart. The method formulated hrf.r . 1 *^®'' 
reduction of conceptions to distinctnAao 

pluralism of Herbert is indeed aW f *’ ® 

what is in essence, a kind S SpinScX^ 

It subsequently assumes the rSS tlf 

up to by “ the idea of the Good ” * A » S^iise led 

Metaphysic giyes three ultimate idets “ ri?X^+ 
tnjinite essence, to 'wj[io«?A no./^aac'-t- ^ of one 

(2) that which we haye develoS in®hi“p°J?^'^ 

reality is possible only in the foi^ nP • 

one just indicated, aEu4 mXeXX ’ (3) the 

strable by metaphysic itself indemon- 

the determination of the world and aP ground for 

thoughts thereupon must be sought .• 

highest goodJ^ otigjit m the idea of the 

Lotze, “ the resMt continues 

the world is an intelligence whose ® ground of 

o^y indicate as the liyino- aSal X T?.® cognition can 

the action of tliis infinite *Eeaf w finite is 

actions which it continuouslymXtainf 
passive ^ centres of out-and^in-o-oino- 
reality, that is the relative indenendfriAA^^^*® '• 

sSon ^ °^tsir tfeXSite 

aefinition can make clear), but oX +i • (which no 
pe for fhemseh& as snii-itml aIa ° Y tfierem that they 
the real in that SoflXXdX’ f®"-itselfne2 
being outside the infinite ’ Whlt^X®^^ formulate as 
‘ ®^®^ts,’ arXhe smXp T °^<li^arily call 
luch tie highest principle in all minrcaiSes oSS 
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so systeinatio and orderly a connection that Ihis lunst 
appear to constitute a spacial world of substantial and 
active things. But the meaning of the universal laws 
in accordance with which the infinite mind proceeds in 
tlie creation, maintenance, and regulation of this apparent 
world of things are consequences of the idea of the good 
in which its nature consists.” {Qmndziige der Metaphijsic, 

The physiological researches of Lotze it is which have 
given him his position in the world of thought. There is 
little that is original in the purely philosophical side of his 
speculation, which, after all is said, amounts to no more 
in the last resort than a quasi- Leihnitzian Theism, dressed 
up with results derived from Tichte, Schelling, and Kegel 
(albeit the speculative method by which those results are 
obtained, and in the light of which they alone possess 
meaning is rejected), and last, but not least, of Herbart. 
The cleverness with which these ideas, derived from 
different systems, are pieced together and the whole made 
to acquire plausibility by being dexterously interwoven 
with the results of the latest scientific research, has sufficed 
to give the system a certain importance, which it would 
not otherwise possess, in current philosophical literature. 
The best short account of Lotze is that given by Erdmann 
at the close of the second volume of his history. 


Among other representatives of current Grerman philo- 
sophy may be mentioned Eugen DuimiNG, whose standpoint, 
that of a somewhat crude materialism, is worked out in his 
Cursm der FMhsopMe, Diihring attaches a high value to 
Comte and Feuerbach as well as to Buckle and the 
English empirical thinkers, with the exception of Herbert 
Spencer, for whom he has a profound contempt. 

The law of identity is the ultima Le law of all reality. 
(This is of course aimed at the Hegelians.) It is a fallacy 
to regard the conceptions of universality and law as ex- 
changeable ; an individual fact may have the notion of 
law or necessity attaching to it. Duhring is an Atomist. 
The atom is the ultimate real. The complementary 
principle to matter in the construction of reality is that 
of change and permanence. For the cause of the primal 
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origin of motion or ciiange in material substance, seienc 
is at present unable to offer any satisfactory account* tiu^ 
is tbe task for Mechanics in the future. Antagonist' ^ 
motion is the sole method of jprogress. Duhring wonW 
explain all phenomena on strictly mechanical princmles 
Like all other cosmic processes, feeling is reducible to th ' 
opposition of forces ; aU feeling involves a sense of resis^ 
iance. In sense-perception nature, so to say, repeats her' 
self, hence the natural assumption that perception corrA* 
sponds to objectivity is justified. What the feelino:s are 
lor knowledge, the emotions are for action. It is not 
lioTOver, in Ms pMlosopIiy proper that such impoi-tanoe 
as puhrmg possesses is to he found; hut rather in hk 
crihoism of society and in Ms insights into the future in 
winch he has horrowed largely from Marx and LasaW 
whom he at the same time attacks for their Hegelianism ’ 


notice also the eminent author of 
M^'ts^iahsm, P^dkich Albeut Lange 
(M *.8-18/0). Lange s great work faUs into two divisions 
Materialism tefore Kant, and modem Materialism. S 
first m divided mte) four sections, wMch treat respectively 

transition period, the seventeenth wntni? 

explains how the earhest philosopical attempts necessarite 
led to a materiaKsm, of wMch L MgheTSS 

was in the theory of Demokritos, who nndoubtedlv o-ave 

expression to some of the most important doSe^ If 

m^ein science. The complementary antithesis to ma+pri 
alism in antiquity Lano-e fin/lfl ir> „ ramesis to maten- 

of ftotegoras^. 4 ese Ire ahtro^eft 

Haw pMlosophy. This portioW Ae wm-k^cWns 
much valuable and interestins- critiVteTl ^ f 
section, which deals, beside, with 
monotheistic religions to Materianl^if attitude of the three 

«fipaa»«o p.tS. of fcisSs^ 

empiricism of natural science w£eh ^ 

l>ecame possible on the fall a • xi. indeed 

rv^dd xB °?,^stotelianismiroia 

itemUsm, and of their infl?enpp 
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moYement in England ; also of the devleopment of the 
Cartesian mechanical theory of the nniyerse on the conti- 
nent, into the thorough-going Materialism of La Mettrie 
and his snccessors. This last is dealt with in the fourth 
section of the first hook, which also contains Lange’s state- 
ment of his own position towards Materialism. While 
acknowledging the materialistic attitude to he the only 
one compatihle with the true scientific view of the nni verse, 
he finds its weak point in the non-recognition of the fact 
that the scientific aspect of things is not the only one, hnt 
that there are other w^ays of envisaging the universe which 
if ignored make man one-sided. 

^ The second hook treating of the history of Materialism 
since Kant, is also arranged in four sections, the first deal- 
ing with Kant himself and his relation to Materialism, 
together with the post-Kantian materialists, Eenerhach, 
Moleschott, Buchner, Czolhe, &c., in the course of which 
Lange clearly shows Kant to he the dividing line which 
has cut off the possibility of any return to the old naive 
Materialism of the last century. The second section is 
concerned more xoarticularly with the questions raised hy 
recent scientific research. The result arrived at is that 
while we have to thank Materialism for the banishment 
of the notions of miracle and arbitrariness from nature, 
and for its deliverance of men from the fear of super- 
natural powers and agencies ; that notwithstanding, its 
central positive dogma of the absoluteness of corporeal 
substance cannot stand in face of the advances of modern 
thought alike in physic and metaphysic. The law of the 
persistence of force is altogether incompatible with the 
dogmatic side of materialism. J ohannes Muller’s researches 
into the physiology of the senses bring us back from a 
standpoint of physical science to the essentially meta- 
physical result, that the sense-world, our own body of 
course included, is only a ]product of our sense-organisa- 
tion. The latter portion of the work contains an able 
criticism of the current political economy. Lange strongly 
deprecates the tendency to confound truth in the sense of 
mere theoretical truth with worth or desirability. Man 
has not only the impulse to attain to truth, but also to 
the good in the sense of the worthful in-itself. Kant’s 
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Ideas are an instance of confusion between these two 
essentially disparate things. 

Our notice of Lange’s book, one which is perhaps more 
widely read than any other philosoijhical work in Germany 
at the jjresent time, and which has been translated into 
most European languages, aptly closes our brief sketch of 
current German jDhilosophical literature, since the philo- 
sophical activity of Germany at the present time signalises 
itsel t rather in the department of historical research than 
in that of constructive thought. The names of Knno 
Eischer, of Erdmann, of Erberweg, of Zeller, and many 
more, now living or but recently dead, that is weU-nigh all 
tli6 most importEnt Gerniaii pJiilosopliical writers of tlie 
present day, illnstrate this remark. This tendency of 
German philosophical thought to ton for its aliment to 
liistoneal stuies is by no means an unmixed evil, if an 
evil at all. The time has passed, if indeed it ever was, 
when independent thought was of itself almost sufficient 
or serious and lasting jihilosojihical work. Henceforward 
everj’ new departure or development in philosophy must 
not merely take casual account of, hut he consciously based 
who etoution of philosophy in the past. He 

Wn™ n? 1 ^ ^ thinker and neglects the 

history of philosophy seals the fate of his work. Eor this 

re^on the research of the Germans into the hisW of 

SilosS future progres^ of 

recpnrfndcu3n+ Germany to coLider the 

EnrianT^ * movement of philosophy in France and 


The French as a nation have never been remarks LI a -Fat 

noteworthy exceptions, of wifdi’ D^ca^tef rtf 
striking. As a result there is ovkf 1 i 

thinker who will fall irithin the scoJe of french 

tod he not so much beSnse o^l ^ 

•ooonnt of his relations to cnu+Am ^ ® omgmality as on 

th6_average “cultured” BnglisWn ^ 

The thinker refeiWl a ^ present 

Im-m If r ^^0 IS AuausTE Comte 

bom at Montpellier m 1798, and died at pS 
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in 1857. Originally a disciple of Saint-Simon, tlie most 
learned and original of tlie Utopian-Socialist thinkers of 
the first half of the present centnry, Comte’s political 
and social speculations bear the unmistakable impress of 
their original, though it may be fairly doubted whether 
this has been improved by the transformation it has 
undergone. The philosophical side of “Positivism,” as 
Comte designated his system, consists in a classification of 
the mathematical and natural sciences and a systematic 
sation of the conclusions of scientific method. The net 
result is not altogether unlike the system of Hegel in- 
verted. The great polemic of the PMlosopMe Positive is- 
against what Comte terms the metaphysical spirit and 
metaphysical entities, but which, translated into other 
language, are simply the hypostasized abstractions proper 
to the abstract-dogmatic phase of thought. This is all 
that is meant by the second of the three stages through 
which Auguste Comte claims the human mind to pass. 

The parallel between Comte and Hegel, just referred to, 
has been noticed elsewhere. “ It is worthy of remark,” 
says Mr. Shadworth-Hodgson (‘ Time and Space,’ p. 39^ 
et seq.), “that there are many points of resemblance 
between the Logic of Hegel, the protagonist of Ontology, 
and the PMlosophie Positive of Comte, the protagonist of 
Positivism. There is first the simi][arity of Hegel’s 
Absolute Mind and Comte’s Vrai Grand Eire, or Humanity, 
each of which is the concomitant result, if I may so speak, 
of the evolution of the world-history ; each of which is 
personified as a single individual ; and each of which is 
the object of divine honours ; and these three points of 
similarity suppose several minor ones. Then again, there 
is the progression by triplets in Hegel, in which the first 
member is the an sich, the last the an imd fiir skh, and the 
middle the transition between them ; while the last stage, 
when reached, throws back light upon the nature of both 
the previous stages, not understood before they had pro- 
duced their results. To this answers Comte’s doctrine of 
a triple stage in the actual history of all development, the 
middle of which is hut a transitional state, which cannot 
1)6 judged of till the last stage has been reached, for which 
it was a preparation ; for instance, in the fields of the 
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intellectiial, the active, and the affective functions of man, 
three stages may he observed : in the first, the fictive, the 
abstract, and the j^ositive stage ; in the second, the con- 
quering, the defensive, and the industrial ; and in the 
third, the domestic, the civil, and the universal.” Foli^ 
tiqm Fositive, voL 4, chap. iii. p. 177. And again (‘Time 
and Space,’ pp. 401-2), Mr. Shadworth-Hodgson continues : 
“ Both writers, each from his own point of view, and in 
his own half of the world, move round the same centre ; 
for the principle which they share is the central truth of 
their two systems. This truth in Hegel is, that the 
universe^ can only be described, analysed, and known 
within itself. In the Fhiloso^liie Fositivs, the m l in er 
thought, as exhibited in the Law of the Three States and 
elsewhere, is, that the search after causes is vain, and is 
superseded by the search after laws. In other words 
analyse the order of co-existence and the order of sequence 
ot phenomena within the world of phenomena, but seek 
no cause for any of them that is not itself a phenomenon. 
Both conceptions are the same, namely, to keep within 
phenomena, ^to analyse^ their order and interdependence, 
and to abstain from going beyond or seeking the Why of 
ite uniTerse; instep of tHs, to seek only for Ae 
nec^^ or nmversal antecedents of particular objects, as 
pa^ of the whole. A difference between them 4ere is 

ffn^C^tTr’ Philosophising 

in He^Sis an attempt as useless, while 

aeS^xt J succeeded in that attempt, 

been seized akeady IslefinS 

^nnin it, mth Comte, because it cannot be seized at 
md we must content ourselves without eax^e! * ii 
however in both cases is the search fo cause Jve ^ u?“/ 

«*beuud«rtoodasa 
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To tHs may "be added tliat even Comte’s polemic against 
what lie calls materialism, that is tha explanation of the 
phenomena of a higher plane of nature by those of a 
lower, e,g, the treatment of social phenomena on physio- 
logical principles alone, or of vital phenomena on chemical 
principles, and so on, has its parallel in the jpotence$ of 
Schelling and the determinate momenta of the JSfatur- 
pMlosojphie of Hegel. 

Comte’s law of the three stages with which the Positive 
Philosophy opens is as follows : “ That each of onr leading 
conceptions — each branch of onr knowledge — passes 
successively through three different theoretical conditions : 
the Theological, or fictitious ; the Meta]physical, or 
abstract ; and the Scientific, or positive. In other words, 
the human mind, by its nature, efiiploys in its progress 
three methods of philosophising, the character of which is 
essentially different, and even radically opposed, viz. the 
theological, the metaphysical, and the positive method. 
Hence arise three philosophies, or general systems of concep- 
tions of the aggregate of phenomena, each of which excludes 
the others. The first is the necessary point of departure of 
the human understanding ; and the third is its fixed and 
definite state. The second is merely a state of transition ” 

( Comte’s ‘ Positive Philosophy,’ Martineau, vol. i. pp. 1-2). 
The employment of the word metaphysical to denote the 
second of these stages is entirely arbitrary. The originality 
and importance of the doctrine itself has moreover been 
greatly exaggerated. Students of Hegel will be familiar 
with the truth embodied in the conception, although 
otherwise expressed. In the first of the three stages, the 
modifications of phenomena are referred to the arbitrary 
will of a being or beings believed to be present in or 
ruling over those phenomena ; in the second of the three 
stages, the cause of the phenomena and their modifications 
is referred to certain properties inherent in bodies, but 
which are abstracted from the body or whole to which they 
belong, and conceived as distinct entities or powers acting 
upon ""that body independently. The third, the so-called 
positive or scientific stage, abandons the search for causes 
wliich had characterised the two previous stages, and 
restricts itself to the endeavour to discover the law, that 
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M the order of succession and co-existence eL+ • • 

the complexity or simplicity of their suhieet , to 

the exception of the last ancfmost complex of 
science of man considered as a social ?n| f m^iS f 
Of this last science, as a science, he claims to 
founder, and to it he gives the mme If o • 7 

laa tom fisSBl elaS”', 

theoretical knowledge, and indeerl eli c • 17 
of human activity whatever should La^o*^ ^^pa^itments- 
great practical end; S rirvanSJ,! subordinate to one 
society. This it is I?, f Hfe and 

set before him from thf first and^^^+T^^'^’^ 

tie ilktion SX Si“ B” ' r* ‘“d*”'- He.“ 
cnlmiiating i„ Sodologj-, .nd^ LnoT tlf« 

positive method hithertfha^ The 

cation to special groups or LuT ^PPli- 

words, the separate scfenSs SwlreTc'^^ 
kavmg been co-ordinated into a who ! a a ever 

Sophy in accordance with that metwf °n7 P^o- 

it is the aim of the PositivI Ti u /kis co-ordination 

The key to the an-angement o/t?e°?cim^A p^°°°“Plish. 
in the notions, fha-t +iTa i Comte finds 

foUows the order of phenomena°^^nd?2Wrf Ji" 

general and simple. The l ^P°? the more 

be the first that will be studif d^^^^ i therefore 

perfection as regards their fom^datii '® If 

method. The hterarchv fnllf “ ° ’ positive 

ranged thus: Mathematics^AstronLv ®pt 'stor- 

Biology, and Sociology; each stef 

mvolves something speciallv its arrangement 

mvolved in the |reS7lten°'IlT",T^^^°^®*^^^ 
that Gomte makes a primarv dIo'+lnAr I*® premised 

and coneretescienees-tlf fir.+7 between abstract 

the hierarchy S aW P''°P®^) with which 

y IS alone concerned, treats of the abstract 
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relations or general laws of tlae yarions groups of pheno- 
mena, tlie second with the history or description of the phe- 
nomena themselves, and with the special application of 
those laws. 

The FMlosojpUe Positive is comprised in six volumes, of 
which the first three treat of the simpler or inferior 
sciences, and the last three of Sociology, which, as we have 
said, it is the great aim of Auguste Comte to establish on 
a positive, that is, inductive, basis. The law of the three 
states and the conception of the hierarchy of the sciences 
together constitute the framework of the Comtian system. 
The one shows us the necessary course of human know- 
ledge ; the other the necessary dependence of phenomena, 
and brings the phenomena of human society as much 
under the domain of law as those of Chemistry or Physics. 
This does not mean with Comte, that social phenomena 
can be ade(^uately treated on the methods of any of the 
lower sciences ; on the contrary, he esjoecially insists on 
each science having its own special logic, terming the non- 
recognition of this fact — the treatment of a higher science 
on the methods of a lower — materialism ; all he means is 
that social science is impossible apart from Biology, that 
this again presupposes Chemistry, while Chemistry pre- 
supposes Physics, (fee. ; the whole series of the sciences 
resting on the fundamental laws of number, proportion, 
magnitude, (fee., that is, on Mathematics. 

Having given a brief view of the general principles on 
which Positivism rests, we propose to say a few words, 
first on Comte’s view of historic evolution and afterwards 
on the scheme of social reconstruction, in the elaboration 
of which the later period of his career was occupied. 
The fundamental idea of Comte’s philosophy of history 
is the coincidence of the first or theological stage of the 
human mind with a military state of society. This, on 
passing into what Comte tenns the metaphysical stage, is 
accompanied by a conflict between the military and the 
industrial spirit, which last is the social expression of the 
final stage, the positive or scientific. Briefly expressed, 
the division is into offensive military! sm, defensive 
militaryism, and industry. The key to Comte’s theory of 
history is thus to be found in his law of the three stages, 

2 B 
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from wliicL. it is further obyious that he regards the cardinal 
factor in human development (a point in which the re- 
doubtable founder of Positivism is in full accord with the 
much dfecried “ metaphysical ” thinkers of the eio-hteenth 
century) to be man’s intellectual side. 

“Though the elements of our social evolution are 
connected and always acting on each other, one must be 
preponderant, in order to give an impulse to the rest 
though they may, in their turn, so act upon it as to cause 
its further expansion. We must find out this superior 
element, leaving the lower degrees of subordination to 
disclose themselves as we iDroceed ; and we have not to 
search far for this element, as we cannot err in takino* that 
which can be best conceived of apart from the rest, not- 
withstanding their necessary connection, while the' con- 
sideration of it would enter into the study of the others. 
This double characteristic points out the intellectual evo- 
lution as the preponderant principle. If the intellectual 
point of view was the chief in our statical study of the 
organism, much more must it be so in the dynamical case 
It our reason required at the outset the awakening and 
stimulating influence of the ajiioetites, the passions, and 
tlie sentiments, not the less has human progression o-one 
loiward under its direction. It is only through the more 
and_more marked influence of the reason over the general 

of society, that the gradual march of otit 
race has attemed that regularity and persevering continuitv 
which distinguish it so radically from the desultory and 
barren expansion of even the highest of the animal orders, 
which share, and with enhanced strength, the appetites,. 



principles of the new science, Comte 

of tW,?w opistorio evolution in the light 

alreadv theological and military system 

fetiSm^hf “v T* f jniaitive stage of miiversal 

S wm personified or endowed 

of star -nroroV^ inunediate development is the ascendency 

into polytheism, the 

civiii£tiom of^hft fo’^nd in the theocratic 
ons of the East, which represent its first phase. 
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and of wJaioli the ancient Egyptian civilisation may be 
taken as a model. In the second phase presented in the 
earlier classical civilisation of Greece, we have what Comte 
terras an intellectual polytheism. No priestly caste exists 
such as in Egypt. As a consequence, intellectual activity 
has a free outlet. In the third or Eoman period, that of 
the later classical polytheism, we have a civilisation in 
which militaryism is supreme, and conquest the all-power- 
ful motive-power, a.nd not as in Greece a mere, co-ordinate 
factor in social life, or as in Egypt subordinate to a 
sacerdotal class. The old polytheism already undermined 
by the metaphysical thought of Greece, could now no 
longer offer any resistance to the incursion of Semitic 
monotheism. The prevailing conception itself even had 
come to assume in the popular mind a form somewhat 
analogous to this. “The popular idea of monotheism,” 
says Oomte, “closely resembles the latest polytheistic con- 
ception of a multitude of supernatural beings, subjected 
directly, regularly, and permanently to the sway of a 
single will, by which their respective offices are appointed; 
and the popular instinct justly rejects as barren the notion 
of a god destitute of ministers. Thus regarded, the transi- 
tion, through the idea of Eate, to the conception of Provi- 
dence, is clear enough, as effected by the metaphysical 
spirit in its growth.” 

The civilisation in which the new monotheism issued 
was the feudal-catholic organisation of the middle ages. 
This, the ideal period of Positivism, is characterised first 
and foremost by the separation of the spiritual and 
temporal powers, which is accompanied by the conversion 
of slavery into serfdom, by the institution of chivalry,, by 
the domination of morality over polity, &c. With the 
decline and break-up of mediaeval society commences the 
transitional era of the “ metaphysical spirit ” jpar excellence^ 
which reaches its culmination in the revolutionary philo- 
sophy of the eighteenth century, and in the ideas, such as 
“ natural religion,” “popular sovereignty,” “ liberty,” &c., 
characteristic of the revolutionary epoch of which the 
great crisis was the French Eevolution, hut through which 
we are still passing. This is destined in its turn to issue 
in the positive regime^ social, political, and religious, as 

2b2 
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described in Comte’s work, ‘ The Positive Polity/ and in a 
condensed form in the ‘Positivist Catechism/ and the 
‘ General Yiew of Positivism.’ This, as the reader is 
doubtless aware, has been described as Catholicism minus 
Christianity; with how much of justice may be gathered 
from what follows. 

Comte’s aim in the constructive portion of his work was 
to reconstitute human life “ without God or King ” ^ (^sans 
Blew ni Boi). It has been alleged by a certain section of 
Comte’s disciples that there is a difference of attitude 
amounting, indeed, to a change of front, between the 
earlier and the later sides of Comte’s doctrine. An 
examination of the works themselves will, we think 
convince the candid outsider that there is no adequate 
ground for this assertion. In the later works, it is true, the 
less pleasing sides of Comte’s temper and character assume 
greater prominence than in the earlier. Yiews which in 
the PliilosojpMe Positive are expressed with the modesty and 
reserve of the philosopher, reappear in the Politique Positive 
and other writings, belonging to this period, with all the 
asperity of dogmas pronounced ex cathedra by a pontiff, and 
to dispute which is impious. Comte’s religious disciples 
would probably defend this attitude as becoming the 
prophet-priest of a new cwltus; but that of course is 
their affair. It raust also be remembered that the hypo^ 
thetical construction of a social order must necessarily 
involve a play of the imagination which would be 

altogether out of place in what claims to be a scientific 
exposition. 


Comte divides this portion of his system into the 

“doctrine,” and the regime” or “mode 
ot iiie. The worship has for its object Humanity 
considered as a corporate being, past, present, and to 
come. For this worship, public and private, an elaborate 
ceremonial IS mapped out, rivalling the CathoHc ritual. 

Comtian cultus are to be entrusted 
wi the functions of teaching and, moral exhortation. 


to titlepage of his translation 

of to Pvf- a wholesome 

KiT'g British Philistme before his eyes) irrespeotively of God oi 
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They are to constitute a great spiritual power, resembling 
the Catholic hierarchy of the middle ages, but posses- 
sing neither wealth nor material influence. The doctrine 
taught, the creed df the new religion, consists of course 
of the Positive Philosophy. The third part, “the life,” 
embraces a description of the Comtian social and political 
organization which is to be the material basis of the 
whole. Politically the Positivist world is to consist of a 
commonwealth, at first composed of the five western nations 
of Europe, though ultimately destined to absorb the whole 
world. Socially, the modern distinction of classes witli 
some modification is to be maintained. The middle classes 
are to form a hierarchy on an ascending scale, proceeding 
from the agricultural interest, which is the lowest, to the 
manufacturing interest, thence to the mercantile interest, 
and culminating in the banking interest. Outside this 
hierarchy is the bulk of the people, the proletariat together 
with the women who are to be rigorously excluded from all 
industrial as well as public function, and of course the 
]uiestly class. The various minute, ^ and to the non- 
Positivist, exceedingly funny regulations of public and 
private conduct, may be perused in the works above 
mentioned. 

As regards the philosophical side of Positivism, it may 
be and has been criticised from a vaiiety of standpoints. 
The most important ad hominem criticism is that of the 
scientific specialist who declares Comte’s treatment of the 
special sciences in the first three volumes of the FhilosojpMe 
Fositive to display inadequate knowledge of the several 
subjects treated, and a dogmatism as to results, which was 
not justified by the then statp of those sciences, as is 
proved by the fact that many of them have failed to stand 
the test of later research. The hierarchy itself, as laid 
down by Comte, has been severely challenged in various 
quarters, and the artificial character of any purely linear 
arrangement has been more than once pointed out. 

Turning to what many of his disciples think Comte’s 
greatest title to philosophic fame, the foundation^ and 
elaboration of the science of Sociology, we should begin by 
denying his claim to originality. Kant clearly had tne 
conception of such a science, as already mentioned (sqb 
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^ove, p. 251); the same may be said of Herder ; wbile 
Hegel distinctly formulated a sociological doctrine, besides 
working out a philosophy of history on its lines. The 
notion, therefore, of a continuity between the order of 
nature and that of human society was certainly not new 
Just as little original was the notion of the rufli'n deter- 
imnant of human progress being the speculative side of 
things; this was the view of the French eighteenth 
century thinker, of a Turgot and Condorcet, no less than 
of the German metaphysician. That there are true and 
valuable suggestions to be found in Comte’s philosophv 
of history. It would be unjust to deny; but it would be 
vain to deny that alike its fundamental principle and 
much of its working-out belongs to an antiquated method 
of dealing with history, and will not stand in face of the 
^ght t^own upon social development by later thought 
in_ which, for the first time, we have the clue to a reallv 
scientific theory of historical development — a theory which 
tmds the determining factor in progress, to lie in economical 

and social condition rather than in speculative thought 

in short, which treats political, religious and social forms 
as pnmMily growing out of material conditions, and not 
mc^ersa, as in aU preceding philosophies of history. 

Having said thus much in derogation of the exaggerated 
claims to recognition sometimes made on behalf 5 Comte 

to notice the real step he 
mdcubtedly effected ; this consisted in emphasising Ve 
truth that tae highest significance of the individual is to 
be found in Society and a/oriwn in Humanity. No one 
before so distinctly seized the fact of the essential unreaUty 
ot the individual considered per se— the fact that his end 
IS social. The travesty of this doctrine furnished in the 
religious _ of Positivism must not blind us to its 
intrinsic imp ortance. 

_ There is one claim made by the Positivists on behalf of 
uuXted^ Wh T non-Comtian ac- 

dS unqualified 

^ indeed to regard 


i- ^ — -*****%./, oixxu. xjj.u.etju xo resrara as 

in effect a paragon of moral excellence, the personalitv 
of Comte himself as exhibited in his life. Now^we do nS 
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Iiesitate to say tliat to most persons wLlo have read Littre’s 
biography of Comte, and are tolerably familiar with the 
later works, Comte’s personality will appear as an exceed- 
ingly repulsive one, judged by all ordinary standards. 
Possessed of a personal vanity so offensive in its manifesta- 
tions and grotesque in its proportions, as to make us almost 
pardon it on the ground of disease, a superficial reader might 
be excused for supposing that the one object of the founder 
of Positivism was its satisfaction. This of course would 
be an unfair judgment, but the fact remains that before this 
vanity no relation in life was sacred. After having absorbed 
the thought of a man of far greater genius, if of less learning 
and capacity for hard work than himself; a man who had 
befriended him in his youth, when he most needed friend- 
ship, he not only found no difficulty in casting him aside, 
when he saw the way clear for posing as an independent 
thinker, but with incredible baseness could stoop to vilify 
Ilia former friend, lest perchance that friend should carry 
off a scintilla of the merit there was in his own works. 
A somewhat similar occurrence took place with regard to 
John Stuart Mill, on whose generosity he lived for a 
considerable time. When Mill found it impossible to 
continue the assistance he, in conjunction with Grote and 
Molesworth, had been affording, all the recognition 
received was a rebuke savouring of the worst type of 
pretentious charlatanry. These may be old charges, 
but they have never been satisfactorily refuted, and 
the opinion one unavoidably forms of the moral dis- 
position they indicate is confirmed not only by number- 
less other small traits (even if we exonerate Comte from 
all blame in his relations to his wife), but by the tone of 
many passages in the ‘ General View,’ by almost every 
page of the ‘ Catechism,’ and by much in the ‘ Corre- 
spondence.’ In this particular instance one may be 
excused noting these things, since it is by way of protest 
against the attempt that is sometimes made to convert one 
of the most morally inferior of mortals, into something 
like an object of adoration. 

The quite theological reverence with which Positivists 
regard the scriptures of their Messiah is well known. 
Since Auguste Comte wrote, and even since his death, 
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advances have been made in science, which to a great 
extent have revolutionised conclusions accepted during the 
earlier half of the century. It is not Comte’s fault there- 
fore if there is much in the scientific aspects of his doctrine 
which is hopelessly obsolete. But the same cannot be said 
of certain of his followers, when in their zeal for the infalli- 
bility of the sacred text they resent advances in science 
and even denounce those whose names are connected with 
them. After this it can only excite a smile, that Comte 
having been gifted with a particularly bad literary style, 
it should be the mark of the good Positivist to underrate 
matters of style in general. 

Positivism, we may remark in conclusion, partakes of the 
nature of those systems, the inevitable product of great 
periods of transition, which are imperfect assimilations of 
a_ new i^iinciple, and which appear as hybrids between 
the easting yet decaying order of things and ideas 
and the new tendencies which are beginning to destroy 
it, manifesting itself of course in its main strength on 
the particular side of human affairs on which the pro- 
^essive movement primarily turns. During the period of 
the decline of the Eoman empire the most prominent aspect 
of the movement of change was Ethical and Speculative ; 
its expression being in the Christian religion as opposed 
to Paganism. Hence we have the Semi-Pagan, Semi- 
Cnristian, Gnostic systems and subsequently that of 
Manes, all of which combine elements belonging both to 
Christianity and Paganism. The dominant aspect of the 
mew tendencies m our present period of transition is more 
fundamental; it is, that is to say, toward a material 

S.e ^ of equaKty, apart from 

the theologmal and ethical sanctions which have hitherto 

recognises this ; its main 
mterest Les m social renovation, hnt in this it seeks to 

pr^rve material basis of the present society wHle 
rtjMting ^ specnlatiye connterpart. Even its ethics it 

S^diviSt he effected on the old principles 

^tSf “oitiative and_ regeneration from 

BtrncianTi T+o aa through economic and social xecon- 
Its non-theological attitude, its professed devo- 
tion to hwami progress as the supreme end of all institu- 
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tions, ill accords witli the superstitious reverei ice attached 
to certain traditional social forms. The immolation of 
human ^happiness before the Comtian Moloch social 
order ” is in keeping with a culhis in which humanity is 
transformed into a supreme fetich, demanding a drastic 
asceticism as the highest expression of her worshij), and 

of which the prospective virgin mother is the symbol and 
ideal. 

The contemporary British philosophical movements were 
until the advent of Herbert Spencer almost exclusively 
confined to Psychology and formal Logic. In the past 
generation the main philosophical controversey was that 
between the Empirical Associationists and Psycholo^'ical 
Intuitionists, represented on the one side by the younger 
Mill, following the footsteps of his father, and on the other. 
Sir William Plamilton, in conjunction with whom may be 
mentioned his pupil, Henry Longueville Mansel. The 
results of Associationism and of the Scotch school of Psy- 
chology, generally, have been systematized and given in 
a form adapted to university students by Alexander Bain. 

The philosophy of Mill, and the modern empirical 
school, generally, is really but little more than a restate- 
ment of the principles laid down in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries by Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley and Hume. 
The reduction of all mental phenomena to the empirical 
association of ideas is its characteristic. The intuitional 
school, of which Hamilton may be regarded as the chief 
exponent, was a development with modifications along 
the lines of Eeid. Both schools alike reject the ten- 
dencies of German speculation, which at this period was 
represented in this island by one writer only, namely 
Perrier, the author of the ‘ Institutes of Metaphysic,’ who, 
although an original writer, had but imperfectly assimi- 
lated its results. 

Probably no one, with the exception perhaps of Herbert 
Spencer, is more connected with philosophical studies in 
the mind of the average Englishman than John Stuart 
Mill. During the latter part of his life he was eminently 
the English philosopher. He undoubtedly contributed to 
popularise the results of the associational school to an 
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•extent -wltioli no one had done before him. The luoiditv 
■of his style was sufScient to place the problems whi 
which he dealt before the minds of persons altoo-ether tin 
nsed to abstract thought. Nevertheless, Mill cannot be 
■said to have contributed any new development even to 
psychology, much less to philosophy in general. His 
lather, James Mill, was in the direct line of the Scoteh 
Psychological School, in which the younger Mill in conse 
•quence received a thorough training from his eflrbvJ 
years. As a young man Mill met with the wSs 
August Comte, and acltnowledges having received a 
powerful stimulus from them. All Mill’s work is essen- 
tially critical. Nearly all his independent contributions 
to Psychology are contained in his ‘Examination of 
^amiltoiL. It IS lior© tliat the dissertation on perception 
■IS to be found, the result of which is Mill’s well-known 
■definition of the objective-real as “ permanent possibilitv 
of sensation. _ The philosophical polemic of Mill’s life as 
expressed in his two great works— the ‘ System of Logic ’ 
and the ‘ Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Pfilo- 
sophy above referred to— is with the somewhat crude 
psychological theory of innate ideas against which Locke 
had protested. The difference is, however, that whereas 
in Locke s time nobody had ever conceived such monstro- 
sities, nor would have conceived of them had not Locke 
i? 1 convenient to set up the theory as a target to 
■attack; Locke having once started the doctrine as the 
object 01 bis polemic, a school of intnitionists natnrally 
gTBw up who made it their business to champion this doc- 
trme. _ Hamilton and his school were the upholders of 
-this riyal psychological theory. We beHeve thinking 
generally agree when we describe the main result 
-of Mill s work as that of a powerful stimulus. He stirred up’ 
the minds of many to the consideration of problems which 
had previously lain outside their range of mental vision. 

A exander Bam is probably the best known and most 
voluminous of contemporary British writers of the 

‘ Sensations and InteUect,’! 

and ‘Mental and Moral Science,’! 

and o * Logic, are more or less familiar to every student, 
and any analysis of them will therefore be unnecessary. 
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We may, however, mention as the chief original result 
arrived at hy Bain his elaborate attempt in the second 
volume of his ‘Logic’ to identify the notion of the “per- 
sistence offeree ” with that of causality, or more accurately, 
to deduce causality from the “persistence of force.” 

The versatile writer and critic George Henry Lewes 
{1817-78), although in his earlier years he may be con- 
sidered simply as an adherent of the ‘Philosophie Positive,’ 
towards the close of his life elaborated a system of his 
-own, embodied in a work entitled ‘ Problems of Life and 
Mind,’ which although not completed in detail at the time 
of his death, was sufficiently advanced to afford a general 
view of its leading principles. Lewes’s deviations from 
“Positive” method lie rather in the direction of extend- 
ing its scope. Problems which his master Comte, and he 
himself previously, would have declared insoluble, he now 
claims to treat according to the principles of science. 
While the first rule of his philosophy is ; “ no problem to 
be mooted unless it be presented in terms of experience, 
nnd be capable of empirical investigation,” he refuses to 
admit that problems hitherto regarded as essentially 
metaphysical, such as matter, force, cause, law, soul, &c., 
cannot be presented in those terms, and solved on the 
methods of induction. Lewes even retains the name 
Metaphysics for these problems, inventing the term 
Metempirics for their treatment on non-empirical methods. 
Each problem has what Lewes terms an “unexplored 
xemainder,” that is to say, an unknowable element which 
has to be eliminated before the problem can be dealt with 
•on the Positive method. No science is more than sym- 
bolical of reality. “ Its most absolute conclusions,” says 
Lewes, “ are formed from abstractions expressing modes of 
■existence which never were and never could be real ; and 
•are very often at variance with sensible experience.” 
Science thus represents a transformed reality, an ideal 
world of its own. “ Science is in no way a plain transcript 
of Eeality, in no respect a picture of the External Order, 
but wholly an ideal construction, in which the manifold 
relations of Keals are taken up and assimilated by the 
mind and then transformed into relations of ideas, so that 
iho world of sense is changed into the world of thought*^ 
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The aim of philosophy is not, therefore, to give a magnified 
picture of the world, as it might appear to enhanced 
i^owers of sense, hut to reconstruct an ideal world of 
abstract relations. The difference between the recom 
striieted ideal world of science and that of the Metaphy- 
sicians, or Metempiricists, as Lewes would call them, is 
therefore, that the one can be verified and the other not- 
the one starts from experience and returns to experience^ 
the other altogether leaves the region of experience. The 
result of Lewes’s attempt to treat philosophical problems 
on scientific methods, can hardly be described as satisfac- 
tory, as to some extent indicated in the comparatively 
small success which, in proportion to the importance of its 
claims, the work attained. The treatment of the cardinal 
question of the relation of subject and object, as one might 
expect from the standpoint occupied, exhibits confusion 
between the scientific fact of the union of mental and 
niaterial phenomena in one organism, and the meta- 
physical fact of all phenomena being determinations of 
consciousness. 

^ The Monistic position is arrived at in the form of an 
inference from the parallelism discoverable between 
physical and psychical processes. This fundamental con- 
lusion between the physical and the metaphysical stand- 
points, naturally pervades the treatment of each of the 
Problems of Life and Mind.’ Lewes’s accentuation of 
the distinction between the ideality of science and the 
reality of “common sense” denotes nevertheless an 
undoubted abvance on the previous thought of the 
empirical school. 5 


It remams now to give a somewhat more detailed notice 

Spencer, whose influence has 

T ^ considerable. Spencer, 

like Lewes, MiU, and the other English wi-iters'^of his 

ffAujl“te Comte!"'' i^A^enced by the writings 

distfecnS^K of Herbert Spencer starts with the 
the^SXte Imowable and the unknowable, 

mXS X ^ +— relative. This pronounced de- 
marcation, amountmg almost to dualism, is the foun- 
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dation of Spencer’s aystera. The first and smallest 
division of his philosophy, which deals with the unknow- 
able, proclaims the existence of the Absolute or the 
absoluteness of Existence (for the two expressions are 
in Spencer’s case almost interchangeable), outside the 
phenomenal world, but at the same time Spencer proclaims 
our nescience of all that concerns this Absolute. Our 
very recognition of the relativity of knowledge is 
meaningless except in contradistinction to a non-relative 
or Absolute. “We have seen,” he says in summing up 
his argument, “ how in the very assertion that all our 
knowledge properly so called is Kelative, there is involved 
the assertion that there exists a Non-relative. We have 
seen how, in each step of the argument by which this 
doctrine is established, the same assumption is made. 
We have seen how, from the very necessity of thinking 
in relation, it follows that the Eelative is itself incon- 
ceivable except as related to a Non-relative. We have 
seen that unless a Non-relative or Absolute be postulated, 
the Eelative itself becomes absolute ; and so brings the 
argument to a contradiction. And on contemplating the 
process of thought, we have equally seen how impossible 
it is to get rid of the consciousness of an actuality lying 
behind appearances; and how, from this impossibility, 
results our indestructible belief in that actuality.” (‘ First 
Principles,’ pp. 96-7.) In a chapter on “ ultimate scientific 
ideas,” Herbert Spencer endeavours to show how all 
scientific conceptions rest ultimately on the insoluble. 
Matter, force, space, time on ultimate analysis, abut on 
incomprehensibility, in other words, they commit us to 
what Spencer terms “ alternative impossibilities of 
thought,” He has already shown this to be the case 
with ultimate religious ideas. The reconciliation Spencer 
professes to effect between science and religion consists 
in the recognition by the former of the existence of an 
Absolute behind phenomena, and by the latter of the 
absolutely inscrutable nature of this existence. The 
relation of philosophy to science is that of the general 
to the particular; just as the relation of science to 
ordinary knowledge is that of the general to the par- 
ticular, “ As each widest generalisation of science coin- 
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prehends and consolidates the narrower generalisations of 
its own division; so the generalisations of Philosoph;y 
comprehend and consolidate the widest generalisations ol 
science. It is therefore a knowledge of the extreme 
opposite in kind to that which experience first accnmm 
lates. It is the final product of that process which begins 
with a mere colligation of crude observations, goes^ on 
establishing propositions that are broader and more sepa- 
rated from particular cases, and ends in universal propo- 
sitions. Or to bring the definition to its simplest and 
clearest form :--knowledge of the lowest kind is un-mified 
knowledge; is partially-unified knowledge; philo- 

sophy is mnpletely^unified knowledge.” (‘First Princi- 
ples,’ pp. 133-4.) 

The positive or constructive side of the Spencerian 
philosophy is based upon the doctrine of Evolution. The 
data of science, space, time, matter, motion and force, are 
treated at the outset from a psychological standpoint. 
The psychological definition given of reality is interesting 
and important. By reality we mean persistence in 
consciousness : a persistence that is either unconditional, 
as our consciousness of space, or, that is conditional, as our 
consciousness of a body while grasping it. The real, as 
we conceive it, is distinguished solely by the test of 
persistence ; for by this test we separate it from what we 
call the unreal.” On the strength of this definition 
conjoined with what has preceded, the conclusion is once 
more drawn that we have “an indefinite consciousness of 
an absolute reality transcending relations, which is pro- 
duced by the absolute persistence in us of something 
which sui’vives all changes of relation.” Also, that we 
have a definite reality, which unceasingly persists in us, 
under one or otliex’ of its forms, and under each form so 
long as the conditions of presentation are fulfilled. The 
distinction between the two is conseQ[uently not one as 
between greater and less reality, for both are alike real, 
but between two different kinds of reality. 

Spencer s test of truth- — the ultimate criterion in philo- 
sopby-^is the “inconceivability of the opposite;” that 
la to say, where the opposite of a given proposition is 
Hiconceivable, that proportion is true. This, be it observed, 
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is only a ronndalDout way of affirming that self-consistency 
of thought on which the speculative or genetic method is 
founded. Eeality has already heen defined as persistence 
in consciousness ; on the strength of this, Spencer is of 
course a realist. He terms his doctrine transfigured realism 
as oj)posed to the naive realism of popular conception. 
The “indestructibility of matter,” like the “persistence 
of force,” is deduced from the fundamental postulate of 
the “inconceivability of the opposite,” the contrary of 
each of these assumptions being shown to involve an 
impossibility of thought. No less axiomatic is the idea 
of the continuity of motion. “ The first deduction,”' 
says Spencer, “to be drawn from the ultimate universal 
truth that force persists, is that the relations among 
forces persist. Supposing a given manifestation of 
force, under a given form and given conditions; ’ b©' 
either preceded by, or succeeded by some other manifesta- 
tion, it must, in all cases where the form and conditions 
are the same, be preceded by or succeeded by such other 
manifestation. Every antecedent mode of the Unknow- 
able must have an invariable connection, quantita- 
tive and qualitative, with that mode of the Unknowable' 
which we call its consequent. For to say otherwise is to 
deny the persistence of force. If in any two cases there 
is exact likeness, not only between those most conspicuous' 
antecedents, which we distinguish as the causes, but alsoi 
between those accompanying antecedents, which we call 
the conditions, we cannot affirm that the effects will differ, 
without affirming either that some force has come into 
existence or that some force has ceased to exist. If the 
co-operative forces in the one case are equal to those in the 
other, each to each, in distribution and amount, then it is 
impossible to conceive the product of their joint action in 
the one case as unlike that in the other, without con- 
ceiving one or more of the forces to have increased or 
diminished in quantity ; and this is conceiving that force is 
not persistent.” (‘ First Principles,’ p. 193.) 

The transformation and equivalence of force, the direction 
of motion, which is shown to be in the line of least resis- 
tance and in the direction of the greatest force ; the 
rhythm of motion, by which is meant the oscillations- 
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invariably accompanying motion in every department of 
phenomena, are deduced from the ultimate principle of the 
Persistence of force. These things are what Spencer terms 
the components of phenomena. It now remains, after 
‘‘ having seen that matter is indestructible, motion con- 
tinuous, and force persistent ; having seen that forces are 
everywhere undergoing transformation, and that motion, 
always following the line of least resistance, is invariably 
rhythmic ; it remains to discover the similarly invariable 
formula expressing the combined consequences of the 
actions thus separately formulated.” The formula sought 
may be defined as the law of the continuous redistribution of 
matter and motion. All objects individually and collec- 
tively are undergoing every instant some change of state. 
In other words they are absorbing motion or losing motion. 
The question to be answered is therefore what dynamic 
principle obtaining at once in general and detail, expresses 
this constant change of relation. 

All processes of change may be divided into two classes, 
those of integration or evolution, and those of dis- 
integration or dissolution. Evolution always means in 
the last resort the concentration of matter accompanied by 
the dissipation of motion; while dissolution means the 
reverse process, that is, the diffusion of matter and the 
absorption of motion. One or other of these processes is 
going on in every perceived whole. Evolution may be 
further described as the progress from an indefinite and 
homogeneous state to a definite and heterogeneous state. 

Evolution may be simple or compound. Where the 
only forces at work are those directly tending to produce 
aggregation, there will be no more than the approach 
■of the components of the aggregate or whole towards 
the common centre; that is to say, the process of 
evolution will be simple ; such will be the case, more- 
over, where the forces tending towards the centre are 
^eatly in excess of other forces ; or when, on account of 
the smallness of the mass, or the smallness of the quantity 

receives from without, the process proceeds 
rapidly. But when, on the contrary, from whatever 
cai^e, the process proceeds slowly, then the mass will be 
appn^mbly modified by other forces. In addition to 
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the chief primary change of integration, secondary and 
supplementary changes will be produced ; the process of 
evolution will, in other words, be compound. This 
principle Spencer proceeds to illustrate at length in 
the course of the discussion, some important facts being 
bi ought out, as that the quantity of secondary redisfciibu- 
tion in an organism varies according to the contained 
quantity of the motion we call heat, &o. The principles 
of evolution are then discussed in detail; iirst, in their 
primary aspect of simple evolution, and afterwards more 
especially with respect to the secondary redistributions 
constituting compound evolution. 

It having been shown that all existences must reach 
their ultimate shape through processes of concentration, 
it remains for Spencer to show how different orders of 
phenomena do actually exhibit the process of the integra- 
tion of matter, and the dissipation of motion. “ Tracing, 
so far as we may by observation and inference, the objects 
dealt with by the Astronomer and the Geologist, as well 
as those which Biology, Psychology and Sociology treat 
of, we have to consider what direct proof there is that the 
Cosmos, in general and in detail, conforms to this law.” 
In the course of the ensuing discussion it is shown that 
the same process is going on in the several parts or 
members of aggregates, as in the wholes. Thus, while 
there has been a gradual concentration of the Solar 
system from its primitive nebulous state, there has been 
none the less a concentration going on in each planet. 
The same applies to the geological development of the 
earth regarded as itself an aggregate; to that of the 
animal from the embryo ; to the differentiation of species 
and to the development of society. “ Alike during tha 
evolution of the Solar system, of a planet, of an organism,, 
of a nation, there is progressive aggregation of the entire 
mass. This may be shown by the increasing density of 
the matter already contained in it ; or by the drawing 
into it of matter that was before separate, or by both. 
But in any case it implies a loss of relative motion. At. 
the same time, the parts into which the mass has divided, 
severally consolidate in like manner. We see this in 
that formation of planets and satellites w^hich has gone 

2 0 
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on along "witli the conc 3 entration of the nehnla out of 
which the Solar system originated; we see it in the 
growth of separate organs that advances, jpari^passu, with 
the growth of each organism ; we see it in that rise of 
special industrial centres, and special masses of population, 
which is associated with the rise of each society. Always 
more or less of local integration accompanies the general 
integration. And then, beyond the increased closeness 
of juxtaposition among the components of the whole, and 
among the components of each part, there is increased 
closeness of combination among the parts, producing 
mutual dependence of them.” (‘ First Principles,’ p. 328.) 

The secondary process which accompanies the primary 
in evolution may be formulated as one from the homo- 
geneous and indefinite to the heterogeneous and definite. 
Spencer shows this exhaustively a posteriori in the 
departments of Astronomy, Geology, Biology, Philology, 
Psychology, and Sociology, &c. In the chapter on the 
“ instability of the homogeneous,” is illustrated with 
characteristic wealth of examples the tendency of the 
homogeneous and indefinite towards change ; how impos- 
sible is the continuance of an aggregate in the state of 
homogeneity. Another factor in the evolutionary process 
is the “ multiplication of effects,” that is, the tendency of 
the incident force acting upon a uniform aggregate to 
become itself differentiated in a ratio corresponding with 
the differentiation of the aggregate. Thus, when one 
body is struck against another, besides the visible 
mechanical result, sound, or a vibration in the bodies and 
in the surrounding air, is produced ; the air has moreover 
had currents raised in it by the passage of the bodies 
through it ; there is a disarrangement of particles of the 
bodies around their point of collision ; heat is disengaged ; 
in some cases a spark or light is produced by the incan- 
descence of a portion, while occasionally this is associated 
with chemical combination. “ Thus,” says Spencer, “ by 
the original mechanical force expended in the collision, 

at least, five and often more different kinds of forces have 
been produced.” 

Thus far an explanation has been afforded of the 
charge from homogeneity to heterogeneity, from uni- 
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formity to multiformity ; but tbis explanation does not, 
of itself, account for the change from indefiniteness 
to definiteness. The ground of explanation of this is to 
be found in the principle of “Segregation.** This 
principle of Segregation, by -which is meant the union 
of like with like, and a consequent separation from the 
unlike, may be variously illustrated ; a strong wind in 
the autumn sweeps the dead leaves in masses to the 
ground, while the living are left on the trees ; a similar 
process takes place in the separation of dust and sand 
from small stones, as we may see on any road in March. 
In every river, again, the materials are deposited in 
separate layers — boulders, pebbles, sand and mud. The 
winnowing of chafi’ from wheat also illustrates this 
principle, which is of common application in the indus- 
trial arts. Spencer as usual traces it through the several 
orders of phenomena, from the Astronomical to the 
Social. 

With the ;principle of Segregation, the discussion on the 
factors constituting Evolution is terminated. The next 
question is as to the final goal of the evolutionary process. 
Does this process go on for ever, or is there a point 
beyond which it can proceed no farther ? Spencer replies 
that there is such a point : — in short, that all evolution 
tends toward equilibration ; that it finally comes to anchor 
in absolute quiescence or equilibrium. The last point is 
illustrated, in the usual manner, and it is then shown how 
all this is a deduction from the primary principle of the 
persistence of force. “ Thus from the persistence of force 
follows not only the various direct and indirect equilibra- 
tions going on around, together with that cosmical equili- 
bration which brings Evolution under all its forms to a 
close ; but also those less manifest equilibrations shown in 
the readjustments of moving equilibria that have been 
disturbed. By this ultimate principle is provable the 
tendency of every organism, disordered by some unusual 
influence, to return to a balanced state. To it also may 
be traced the capacity, possessed in a slight degree by 
individuals, and in a greater degree by species, of becoming 
adapted to new circumstances. And not less does it 
afford a basis for the inference, that there is a gradual 

2 c 2 
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advance towards harmony between man’s mental 
and the conditions of bis existence. After finSn^ tW 
from it are deducible tbe various cbaracteristics of 

draw from it a warrant for tbe te- 
bef, that Evolution can end only in tbe establishment of 

be ^eatest perfection and the most complete happiness ” 
(‘Eirst Principles,’ p. 617.) ppmess. 

Lastly remains the question of dissolution. The 
e(5^ilibrium once attained, the point having been reached 
when evolution ceases, the tendency must always be to a 
reversal of the process.^ All change hencefoitfi niusUe 
in the direction of disintegration, of dissolution. This 
which is illustrated m detail by the life and death of 
planetary systems, of individual animals, of societies &e 
IS true no less of the universe as a whole ; this alJo, on 
the foregoing principles— its evolutionary process havinv 

to dissolution.^ This portion 
5+?® 1 Principles recalls to our mind the theories 

of the early Greek speculators, of Herakleitos, Empedokles 

eternally alLnafcin.^ 
processes of world-fomation and destruction. For 

Spencer finds Universal Evolution to 

non? tbA V Dissolution, yet this latter itself, 

none the less, foreshadows a recommencement of the 

dusfon’ oTt?® The summary an d con- 

5 Te dop. ® ’ consists of a restatement 

KnJ?a?e Sf Unknowable in antithesis to the 

“ Over and over 

m«bo„“i 'iz.^srss tzrits 

" symbols of the Unknown Eeality.” ’ ^ 

“fimt nri?P^w“ entering on the carrying out of the 

bS“t*fvmtor“ soimfilo fmSSJ; - 

devoted admbL ‘"wilThaily feSSij de^hatTe 
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‘ Principles of Sociology ’ sliows a falling off — sl falling off, 
others might add, that results in an inadequacy of treat- 
ment yerging at times on the puerile. 

Of Herbert Spencer’s great powers as a generalizer of 
the results of modern scientific thought, there can be no 
doubt. These powers he indeed possesses in an almost 
unique degree, but side by side with them, we find a total 
incapacity to appreciate modes of thought foreign to the 
special grooves in which his way of speculative life has 
been cast. The most flabby pretences of the Laissez-faire 
economy are argued from as dogmas universally accepted, 
to dispute which is impious, much in the same way as 
the Methodist preacher argues from the dogmas of 
his Calvinistic theology. 

Again, his attempted reconciliation of Science and 
Theology, of Materialism and Idealism, on the basis 
of a mechanically conceived abstract Monism, betrays a 
crudity of conception which argues a strange lack of the 
speculative faculty. This is confirihed by the singular 
ignoratio elenchi involved in his would-be refutations of 
the Germans. But Spencer is not always consistent with 
himself in treating of the abstractum he has set up as a 
receptacle for ‘‘ religious sentiment,” “ ultimate facts,” &c. 
The Positivists and the orthodox Empiricists would fling 
aside the metaphysical problem altogether. Herbert 
Spencer provides a home for it in the bosom of the 
Unknowable. We say the Unknowable, since Spencer 
tells us that the Absolute is unknowable ; but, strangely 
enough, it reappears on occasion in guises not quite so 
unknowable as they might be. The most usual shape 
which it assumes in the course of the exposition is 
Force— the force behind phenomena — ^which is manifested 
to us in the phenomena themselves. Yet another time it is 
insisted upon that it is not to be identified either with the 
spiritual or material sides of the phenomenal world — ^the 
world of relativity— although it is the ground-principle of 
them both. The Spencerite Unknowable, view it as we 
may, is a surd entirely out off from the system of ex- 
perience, notwithstanding that it is the cause of the 
phenomena given in experience. 

The influence of Herbert Spencer’s system has been very 
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wide. In tin’s conntiy and America lie is pre-eminently 
the pMlosoplier. His very failings no less than his merits 
contribute to his popularity among the English-speaking 
races ; hut indeed the importance of the cosmical truths 
Herbert Spencer has taught might well blind many of his 
admirers to his defects. 

The^ supremacy of the orthodox British Philosophy 
Empiricism, like the orthodox British economy Laissez- 
faire, has been rudely shaken of late. The one doctrine 
like the other has been practically driven to adopt the 
defensive. In philosophy the new movement has been at 
present chiefly confined to academical circles, but it is 
already beginning to extend itself beyond this necessarily 
limited area. The characteristic of this movement is the 
attempt to rehabilitate in this country philosophy proper, 
that is the great problem as to the constitution of ex- 
perience or reality, which occupied the attention of Plato 
and Aristotle in the ancient world and which was revived 
in its full rneaning by the main line of the G-erman j)ost- 
Kantian thinkers. ^ Among the names most prominently 
connected with this movement may be mentioned those 
of Eobert Adamson, Edward Caird, the late T. H. Green, 
5'*, Haldane, Andrew Seth, William and 

Edwin Wallace, &c. These writers, though differing in 
some respects from each other, have all made it their 
fesk to present in as intelligible a form as possible to the 
English mind the principle of the speculative method, and 
to state in clear terms the problem which “ speculation ” 
01 theory of knowledge has to resolve — that namely 
as to the meaning and constitution of reality. This school 
IS sometimes called the 'Neo-PIegelian school; and its 
doctrine^may be said to consist in a restatement of the 
philosop^cal positions of the Hegelian right. We have 
aheady (pp. 345—351) indicated what we conceived to be 
the shortcoming of this standpoint. This shortcoming we 

IS obviated in the more recent statement 
of thn doctrine. Briefly expressed, it is as follows: In the 
synthetic unity of consciousness it is said the opposition 

and form, potentiality and 
actuality, &o., immanent in consciousness— i.e. the most 
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ultimate of all oppositions — ^is transcended. TMs l)eing ad- 
mitted, it is contended that the lieal consists in a synthesis 
of positive thought-determinations alone, in other words, 
the position corresponds to that of Plato — the system of 
ideas subsumed under the supreme idea ; or that of Aristotle 
— -the “ creative intellect,” actus purus ox first jDrinciple 

of pure form which knowledge presupposes. The present 
writer would suggest that so far from the opposition being 
transcended in the ultimate unity of the consciousness, it 
rather finds therein its supreme expression as the distinc- 
tion between consciousness and its subject, between the 1 
of apperception andthei/im/c of apperception, or, otherwise 
expressed, between the primal tliatness and the primal what- 
ncss/^^ From this ultimate expression of the antithesis of 
matter and form all other expressions of the same antithesis 
are deducible. The final interpretation of the universe is 
thus pure potentiality. One other point. The concep- 
tion of the world-synthesis as pure a ctuality naturally 
leads to the dogma of the completed realisation of the 
world-principle in man as organic individual, in other 
words, in the individual mind or soul. Nature on this 
view comes to a complete knowledge of herself in the 
present human consciousness ; but have we any right to 
make such an assumption? Is such an assumption com- 
patible with a recognition of the social purpose implied in 
the moral tendency ? Does not this imply that the organic 
synthesis, the human individual, the self-realisation of 
nature is as yet incomplete, and. awaits a higher develop- 
. ment? Such a conception as that here hinted at it is 
difficult to represent to one’s self in thought, much more 
to express in words, but the suggestion will not be an 
altogether useless one, even though it merely acts as what 
Kant would have termed a limitative notion in checking 
the dogmatic assumption above noticed. 

It may also possibly have some bearing in connection 
with an objection which Professor Oaird observes (art. 

Metaphysic,” Enoyc. Brit , 9th ed.) is frequently urged 
against an Hegelian Metaphysic : “ The great objection to 

* Of course tlie thatmss here spoken of is not equivalent to the 
eniptineBS of the concept yure being, inasmuch as it has a determination, 
that of constituting the ground-principle or pofis^6^7^^2/ of consciousneas. 
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a metapliysic like tiiis, at least an objection wMoh weighs 
mncii in the minds of many, is that wliicb springs from 
tlie^ contrast between tbe claim of absolute know'ledge 
wbicli it seems to involve, and the actual limitations wbicli 
our intelligence encounters in every direction. If the 
tneoiy were true, it is felt we ought to be nearer the 
solution of the problems of our life, practical and specula- 
tive, than we are ; the riddle of the painfxil earth ought to 
vex us less ; we ought to find our way more easily through 
the entanglement of ^ facts, and to be able to deal with 
practical difficulties in a less tentative manner.’* This 

world-synthesis as form and actuality 
and 01 its final realisation in the psychological unity 
represented by the organic individual, has, we think, much 
te do with the apparent opposition of Hegelianism not only 
common-sense but also to the scientifLo intellect. Let 

the inadequacy of the last-mentioned 
pomtot view from the treatment it involves of the problem 
of liberty and necessity. “ Man,” says Professor Caird, “ is 
detemmed by bis desires only so far as he makes tbeir 
^ object, or seeks bis own. satisfaction in them. 
We may admit that there is a sense in which the common 
IS true that a man’s action is tbe result of his 
character and circumstances. But this does not 

t chcumstances are what 

Saraeterisrt^ by the action of consciousness, and the 
of J ^ to Himself an idea 

s tiss Tszs 

„fe„«a to is mtirel^g^d 

enters. The formal iato which he 

ideSif 7 tWe^S'l^ 

Professor gC wSd ha br«J 

determination on his part bn/ +K ^ c<’«scwms aci of self- 

oonoept of the ohiect is^alrAQ/i * • 'with his mental 
F me Object is already given the notion of it as 
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“endj’^wHch, if not connterbalanced by the presence of 
other more potent ends, determines his action, a fact which 
is registered in the empirical conscionsness, together with 
the correlative jpossihility of other ends having tinder other 
circumstances become motives, which formal registration 
we term Freedom ! But notwithstanding all criticism, the 
usefulness of the work done by these writers for English 
students of philosophy can hardly be overrated.^ The 
Neo-Hegelians, even if they have not said the last word 
on the speculative problem, are by far the most important 
school existing at present. The fact that they have intro- 
duced the speculative problem at all to the English 
reading public is of itself a by no means insignificant 
service. The writings of the school form the best possible 
introduction to Philosophy, and at least furnish a basis 
for the discussion of its problems, which did not exist 
before outside Germany. 

^ * There is one point upon wliioh we would like to hear an explana- 
tion from one of the authoritative leaders of the more pronouncedly 
right wing of the school — that is, as to the theological terminology 
affhcted, and especially as to the employment of the word “ God ! 
On the principles admitted by Professor Oaird, for example, this 
word, as popularly used, implies an antithesis to Nature and Man ; it 
is used to express the opposition of finite and infinite. This, we take it, 
will not be denied. Now we would ask, by what right is a term sug- 
gestive of, and associated v/ith, the most decisive aspect pf the opposi- 
tion employed in a connection where the opposition is abolished ? A 
similar line miKht be taken up as regards the reading of Hegelianism 
into Christian dogmas. 
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In the course of the history we have just traversed tTi« 
ordma^ reader may see little hut a chaos of theonS 
Such a view, however, can only obtain where a Suer: 

cial glance has been taken of the whole. We h\w 
again and again had occasion to point out the continuous 
reappearance of the same doctrines in thinkers widelv 
sejDarated in time and iiitellectnal snrronndino'*? 
approached the problem from altogether SS iS 
even opposed standpoints. Such indications S Sat to 
6 superficial reader might appear coincidences could 
have been almost indefinitely multiplied. This of itsflf 
would lead to the suspicion of a Central truth around 
which the most seemingly anta£ronisticXnnfni^ “ 
revolving. The Histoiy of Philosonh? if 
medley of mere opinionsfbut represents m vLioS®^- 

SStFon orth?wOTir^Sf coS)Se“S 

muiation ot the world-problem, together with its^sioln+lo-n 
which is nothina: other than tha solution, 

of the world Bv the loft ^ rational explanation- 

•ttuncd from mote limited pointe of tefew 

less transcends them PhiiosonW • ^ * neverthe- 

the word-phnosophypar “is, in shoS S find 

things are. ^ of how 

or physiologies. The tooi-y of" Chen^^^^^ 
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series of attempts more or less crude, more or less success- 
ful, to treat the problem of chemistry, i.e. the constitution 
of bodies; similarly the history of Biology offers a series 
of attempts to treat the problem of Biology, i.e. to 
arrive at the theory (the most perfect interpretation or 
explanation) of organic matter as such. ^ But "we do not, 
nevertheless (nor would it have been fair to do so for 
that matter, even in the days of “ Phlogiston,” or of the 
“ animal spirits ”), regard Chemistry or Biology as a body 
of more or less probable or improbable opinion;^ and 
this, notwithstanding the divergences of view existing 
among scientific specialists in many cases on essential 
points in their respective sciences, even at the present 
day. We have no more right to regard philosophy as 
simply made up of a mass of conjectural theories. There 
is but one Philosophy as there is but one Science; the 
history of philosophy, we again repeat, is the history of 
the struggles erf the human mind to attain the truth of 
philosophy, that is the philosophic point of view. 

It is important in dealing with the history of philosophy 
always to distinguish between those systems or parts of 
systems which mark distinct steps in the analysis of 
experience and in the recognition of its moaning, and those 
which are traceable merely to some bias of nationality, 
religion, or personal temperament ; the former alone have 
any true significance for history. Ordinary olecticism or 
syncretism protends to find philosophic truth implied or 
expressed in all systems collectively, forgetful of the fact 
that philosophic reason or thought is always adulterated 
more or less with local temporary or personal prejudice, 
and that the true philosophic insight may quite possibly 
be wholly absent from any particular system. Emerson’s 
distinction between man thinking and the theologian, 
the attorney or the scholar thinking, apjjlies hero if any- 
where. Here, more oven than elsewhere in the attainment 
of truth, it is only where the individual thinker becornes 
the mere exponent of the universal thought that a gonuino 
insight is obtained. Only in very exceptional cases has 
such an insight extended even imperfectly over the wlio.o 
range of the philosophic problem ; far oftenor it has only 
been a glimpse of a particular aspect of that problem that 
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Has been seized. What is more, such is the difficulty of 
keeping the true nature of the problem and its interpreta- 
tion within the intellectual purview, that although it 
has been disclosed in its main outline more than once in 
the history of speculation, the effect of such disclosure has 
been like that of a flash of lightning — it has seemed only 
to leave a more impenetrable subse(][uent darkness. Plato, 
Aristotle, Sjpinoza, and the post-Kan tian thinkers of 
Germany, of whom it is usual to take Hegel as the type, 
severally had the solution of the problem within their 
grasp, but the inner meaning of the systems of these 
thinkers was imperfectly seized by their successors, and 
in some cases altogether lost. A crucial instance of this is 
e treatment of Aristotle by the schoolmen with whom, 
toT the most part, he was whittled down to a mere 
Psycholopst and formal Logician. As regards Spinoza, 

It must be admitted that the abstract dogmatic mould in 
winch hn cast his speculation, almost courted miscon- 
^ption from the first; yet this can be hardly said of 
• ^®L^®'yfi'^heless, to the “popular’’ no less than 
^ the scientifio mini a Mud of su-bjeotire idealist who 

ladiyidual thoughts the criteria of 
tumgs. ihe above explains the charge of circularity of 

thinkers against philo 

Selter^S It “““^Pl^-^eness, is so much 

S PWi^al Vv doctrine 

sonh7wt^ t’le case of philo- 

sophy where the completeness of the view is losh the 

STOcilSion altogether. 

“to the old 

below -md armn^l +i accustomed, which lay 

an^ ^ t 5 f the true philosophical point of view 

S5s stendTn speculative genfus arises Zt 

Me iMt standpoint is recovered. There is sain of oonvHo 

of ^^°''’^®'t^on ; each time thaf the svntbesis 

evrfi- reappears it is enriched; it is clearer more 
expheit, possessed of a fuller content. ’ ® 
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The common notion is that Science and Phiiosophv or 
metaphysic, represent two rival theories of the universe— 
two not merely opposed hut mutually incompatible 
methods of approaching one problem. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth. The problem of philosophy is 
not identical with the problem of science (although it 
incmdes itj, and lienee tlie metiiods are not tlie same It 
IS really as absurd for science to rail at philosophy, 
because philosophy in a sense transforms its conclusions 
and supersedes its categories, as it would be for “ common- 
sense to rail at science, because science transforms the 
notions which common-sense is accustomed to employ 
Philosophy, it_ IS true, does not stop at the categories of 
science, but neither does science stop at the crude reality 
of sense-perception. We can easil/ fancy the uncultured 
man of sense sneering at the scientist as a dreamer, because, 
forsootli, xLG dsclarGs that tii© Garth moves and not the sun 
or becaipe he asserts the rotundity of the earth and the exis- 
tence of antipodes. ^ The amount of transcendentalism, in 
the popular sense of that much-abused word— if by it be 
meant distance from the “solid ground” of sense-percep- 
tion in the higher mathematics, is truly something ap- 
palling. In, a sense, the conclusions of philosophy are not 
real, but then no more are those of science. Both alike 
involve a departure from the concrete real of the ordinary 
consciousness. Each, so to speak, moves in a "world of its 
own, which (according to the relative perfection attained 
in the lorniulation ot the respective standpoints') is a 
world more or less perfectly coherent within itself, and 
With the standpoint or standpoints which fall under it or 
which it embraces. Science at once embraces and tran- 
scends common-sense in the higher unity which consti- 
tutes scientific truth; philosophy embraces, while it 
transcends the standpoints alike of science and common- 
sense in the ultimate all-comprehensive unity which 
constitutes philosophic truth. Hence, as it has been justly 
said, every serious philosophy, that is, every statement of 
philosophic tiuth which claims to be even approximately 
adec^uate, must include materialism — materialism beino^ 
the final expression of an interpretation of the nniverse 
on strictly scientific lines. Any statement or pretended - 
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statement of tlie pMlosopMo position wliiclx conflicts with 
any of the positive doctrines of a scientific materialism may 
therefore he without hesitation ignored. “Philosophy,” 
as Piofessor Seth has it, ** is ready, accordingly, to accept 
and patronise any theory which science and history may 
establish. Idealism accepts all that Physiology has to say 
about the dependence of thought on the organism, and is 
not discoinfited by tlie most materialistic statements of tlie 
iticts. It admits, as a matter of course, tiie empirical deri- 
"v ation of all our conscious life from feelin^r or sensation 
Prom the philosophical standpoint the fid antagonisms 
roversies lose meaning, or at least their natnre is 
entirely changed ; they are sublimated, so to speak, and 
reappear m a higher atmosphere. Distinctions which 

appeared sharp, clearly de- 
fanable and irreconcilably opposed, now resolve themselves 

S? far'lnr as we take it, is 

^ fo^ulation of the philosophic interpre- 
tation of the world which shall entii-ely abolish t^m 
remams as vet a desidpra-fiiTn . ^ ^ -cnein 

from even a more or 
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sense and tlie scientific intellect respectively, tliey are ideal. 
Plrilosopiiy sees an ultimate identity in tlxe contradictions 
wMch from lower planes of thought are irreconcilable • it 
sees identity in opposition, being in becoming, the poten- 
tial in the actual, the matter in the form. These distinc- 
tions are only maintained as aspects of a whole, and their 
significance as opposites consists merely th the genetic 
priority or ' posteriority of their respective momenta as 
constitutive of the essence of this whole. The meanino- 
of the history of philosophy then consists in its beino- an 

effort of the human mind to attain a view of this Essence 

Eeality— in the generic order of its deduction, by which 
alone the true meaning of the synthesis as a whole, no less 
than that of the elements constituting it, is discernible. 
There is, therefore, as we said before, but one philosophy as 
there is but one physical science. Metaphysic like Physic 
is a certain way of envisaging and transforming the real 
world of sensible experience. Every system of any historical 
significance has differentiated itself from other systems by 
emphasizing some point or aspect which the rest had 
neglected. Its defect as a system consists in its having 
sought to give exclusive prominence to this particular 
aspect to the exclusion of others — ^in its endeavourino* to 
constitute this abstracted element a whole in itself. 

By the inner necessity of its own nature the mind is 
bound to pass through certain successive stages, such as 
dogmatism, empiiicism, scepticism, in one form or another 
before it is in a position to grasp the properly philosophic 
point of view. It is what we may term a part of the 
natural freemasonry of things that the mind cannot reach 
the superior without having previously passed over 
the inferior steps. In the mysteries of the ancient reli- 
gious cults during the earlier stages of his initiation, the 
ultimate doctrine to the reception of which those stao'es 
were preparatory, was carefully hidden from the neoph;^e. 
In philosophy, on the other hand, there is no need of 
artificial concealment; the whole of Hegel maybe an open 
book to the student, so far as paper and print is concerned, 
and yet it will be absolutely sealed lore to him, as regards 
discovering any meaning in it, if he have not passed 
through the preliminary stages of his speculative in Ltiation, 
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In tlie first biusli of youth the mind unhesitatingly accepts 
all things in their immediateness, be it “ common-sense,’' 
“ morality,” or what-not. The period of reflection follows, 
in which common-sense and naive moral sentiment are 
negated in scepticism and cynicism; this phase of thought, 
which the Germans term the Aufklarung^ is followed by 
another which consists in the recognition that these things 
are not entirely empty of all content as was at first sup- 
posed, albeit the content they possess is entirely different 
from that crudely attributed to them in the naive stage of 
innocence.* 

Having once come to know the world in the generic 
order of its articulation as a rational whole, we are irresis- 
tibly driven to moot the problem of the end, purpose or 
tehs of this world; that whither it — -and a fortiori man, the 
highest product up to date of natural evolution — is tend- 
ing. The only way in which the final aim or ideal of pro- 
gress can be formulated in a single sentence, is that it 
consists in the realisation — the bringing to consciousness 
of the world in its full meaning. This is, of course, only 
another way of repeating that the end of progress is the 
actualization of the immanent purpose of the world. But can 
w^e discover any adequate formula for this absolute world- 
telos ifeelf. I he thinker who has faced the problem must 
unhesitatingly answer no. We may, of course, make use of 
phrases such as the time-honoured “ good ” of Plato, but 
without nearer definition they must remain little more 
than phrases. Further, we are bound to regard, ea; hypotJiesL 
this telos as absolute finality, while we are conscious of 


this hap-hazard; the unsophisticated 
action J disinterestedness in moral 

^sophisticated mind resell this 
tomonstrataon md endeavours to defend its orthodox oninion but in 
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ditions of a real synthesis. possesses the con- 

Xet us approaoli tlie problem from another noint of 
view. Cannot we reo-ard -u point or 
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aLd®n f ’'i®T as commonly formu! 

So f;r 4 i 'f* opposite school i™e 

the fact that our only criterion of the intrinsic worth nf 

an action can but be as to whether it conflicts or not with 

the free development of ourselves or others, of fsodeti 

collectively; and that ^ /arfem the highest ef of aSn 

consists in the removal of the impediments if thfway of 
that free development-in other words, in that wMcSds 

lid wirSf immediate wants 
and dspiiations of all men— which, it may be said is onW 

another way of putting the hedonisti J cSio’n To 

which f Htfrilv'^fi*'’ fZ* ^ 'dogmatic standpoint 
adniissiof iw^ purpose of Eeality. The 

conf f r1 o? * liuPPpiess per se cannot ratioLlly be 
contcii ed as constituting the telos of the world-order does 
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not preclude the conviction that it is logically indissoluble 
from it in itself, or that it is the primary condition of its 
realisation. To imagine that this can yield to any a prim 
assumption as to what tends to or is involved in the 
ultimate realisation of the world-purpose, as is done W 
the late Thomas Hill Green, and other Neo-Hegelians of 
his school, can only he regarded as a disastrous attemrit 
to treat a purely regulative conception as constitutive 
The endeavour to formulate the absolute end of con- 
sciousness, or the immanent purpose of the world and 
to make this the basis of ethics, is the great charac- 
teristic 01 the etiiical or qnasi-nniversal religions. These 
have one and all endeavoured, so to speak, to strike out a 
snort out by wbicb the grand denouement mi^ht be nlapA /9 
within reach of the individual soul. BirZs 
methods in the various creeds by which perfection 
perfect good, Nirvana, union with God, or what 
be attained, but they all lie in ihe severance of the in- 
dividual from nature and society and the pleasures of the 
phenqmenaL world, in the destruction of his natural 
appetites and affections, and in his complete withdrawal 
within himself. In the individual soul, the world-principle 
is believed to realise itself. The primal impulse toward 
regeneration and the realisation of the world-purpose is 
hence supposed to come from within. The consciousness 
is now awakening in men that there is no short cut 
to perfection or to the Absolute, whether on its speculative 
side as first principle, or on its practical side, as final end 
01 the world, and that the attempt of impatient humanity 
to make one is an illusion, inasmuch as it involves an 
unreal abstraction. The day of the ethical religions is 
visibly ^aning, and one can only view with regret the 
tutile efforts of able and earnest men like the late Professor 
Green, who, following in the steps of Kant and the post- 
Kantians, wonld stake their whole intellectual career in 
tUe torlorn hope of resuscitating the “ethics of inward- 
ness. _ With the deohne of the religions of introspective 
individualism, the significance of the individual as such 
p^es, and the consciousness grows, that only in and 
fcough a weary ^course of social developmenV lies the 
path of progress, the way of the world-destiny. Preedom, 



wiiioh implies the satisfaction of existent ■wayi+ f i 
for all— first and foremast +i? and 

spectivist disdains— is the fi^st intro- 

»».1 life .iick fe a“ fSa« ,Sk "»!?/* “s'-" 

This consciousness involves a radical ^*°^P^?S^6ss. 
ethical and religious attitude Moralitv 
political and social InQAQ Uo ^ i as it becomes 

Si. and HoS: s 

“introspection,” are supemeded^lipnn^f 

not in name. superseded henceforth m reality if 

tie vail ,K ti S’ bv“r”‘‘f;'“‘ ’ r* »»» 

expect no longer to att-n'n t+ methods. We 

contemplation, or inward illuminff^^^'^^I^T^^^® ecstasy, 

ieh strohen, Immer weiter iMssieh 

our motto, hut our striw’n^a ^ still he 

directed not to possible hei^htc f ‘constant looks are 
but to the limiS; oLn^ 

know, at all events +}io+ “ “stmot vision. We 

whatever may be beyond before^ reached, 

in its turn, a distinct ideal ^ 

point of view S ite own LT.i a reality. Thi^ 

sacrifice, the negation, of the indivXaf\S t 

with the introspective relio'ions tbA flv!+’a,+ • * ®s 

process which begins wi+b x-r.’^ “® "^®* 

U Wia .be SdwS’lJf 

Its primary negation of tbe individual notw^ ? 

remains individualistic; but a negatS of Z 

only in so far as this is essentifl to tb^ 

that higher social whole into S he eitei TnT 5 

the abnegation of self becomes on +'h,-c short, 

accident of morality and 1 ^ r ^ ^ 

substance. before, a part of its 

Hegel, “deals only with the universal 
individual ; ” the general form of indi^dnaHo^ ^ 

ahty may be doducible, but not the coSa narsf 

Jtermined in^a specific time-content? » TheS^tS 

olomont oT +l’ Jms well said, “belongs to the 

i finlit?“ ^rf contingent ; ” and we would add its 
moaning, its reality, is to be found in society; for Soty 
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represents the higliest actual realisation of the -world 
principle, by whatever name we call it, “nenn’s GlueV 
Herz, Liebe,_Gott.” There is nothing above or beyond 
society. Society or humanity stands for that universal 
personality which is permanent and abiding in the flux of 
the particular, the individuals, constituting it. Whether 
this larger life manifesting itself on the plane of historv 
as for-itself in the individual subjectivities, which are its 
evanescent components, is destined to attain to in-and- 
for4tselfness in the time order, in other words, to be its" 
own subject, is a question which ever and anon recurs to 
one ; more especially when one reflects on the ruthlessness 
with which historic evolution sacrifices the individual 
man on the altar of progress ; and above all when one 
feels that the noblest type of individual character is 
that which is prepared for this sacrifico when the occasion 
arises. Such a speculation, if we like to entertain it, is 
swely as worthy as any which conceives of a perpetuity 
of individual existence as such. ^ r j 


_ A -word may be expected in conclusion, as to the 
immediate future and prospects of philosophy. Since the 
death ot Hegel there has been no great original philo- 
sophic genius, no thinker who has thrown any essentially 
new^ light cm the ultimate problem of philosophy. Hoff- 
matio Pessimism, that product of effete civilization, has 
^d a passing success. Great scientific generahzers like 
Herbert Spencer have formulated the ultimate principles 
of Cosmology, in the light of the two great scientific 
achievements of the age, the doctrines of the “Persistence 
of force and of “ Evolution.” But, save for the recent 
academic movement of Neo-Hegelianism, there is little 
noteworthy to record. The immediate future of philo- 
sophy, the next form-ulation of the ultimate world-problem 
of being and knowledge, which shall appeal to the think- 

iua:^nd, to a greater extent than even 
Plato, Aristotle, or Hegel ever did, must, we believe be 
Mnsequent on the realisation of that vast transformation 
^th which the current order of things is big. “ SrT 

wS^brnLTf“®®v of' chemists,” Lavoisier waf told. Thus 
1 frankness was the truth expressed, that in 
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periods of great political and social diange, Theory as 
sach, be it scientific or philosophical, mnst cede to the all- 
absorbing questions of Practice. The student as he lavs 
down this little volume, should he by chance take un a 
newspaper, will inevitably light on accounts of gLt 

imierial°L''nansSr of struggle for colonies cflled 

imperiai expansion of vast popular revolutionary move- 

raT*in -followed 

oTi-eat class^t™^o-lA approach of the 

of +f ponder on this and bethink 

himself of the part eyen he, or if not he, his children mav 

contSdiction-5he To ^i^at great living 

contiadiction the contradiction between individual and 

society— expressed in what we term Modem Civilization 
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ON TBANSOENDENTALISM. 

Eoe those who occupy the Speculative, or as it is sAmo 

times called, the Transcendental or He^kiau standli^f- 

hilosophy, that is, for those who regard the function S 
PMosophy as the rational explanation of the world or in 

other words, the formulation ofthea-eneric con sti+nS a,? i 
dtoste „f EsJity, 

phUosopli,*! i. 

say a simple issue, for such it is in its iramecliotf^* 

a* 

received position with the modern Hegelian is 
Laos is th^fnl consciousness. The Idea or the 

motion and dialectic are ahsoAeTL whth^ 

issue, and becomes transform wnicn it Has its final 

of this TrjJ Q if • iJltimate expression 

tion’>ofKant “Unity of appercep 

Smd of to, is the last 

Molution nf +1?^^ w ®“alysis of experience. This 
S S Ikto “a « TMlosophy is. substantially 
hSpI t - .V ^ Aristotle, of Eichte, Schellinff ani 
g l It is the statement of what I here term Philo- 
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sopHcal Theism, (as opposed to the mechanical Theism of 
the popular theologian). In opposition to it have been 
arrayed in the past mere crude imperfect views based on 
misconception and half truths, such as empiricism, crude 
materialism, subjective idealism, &o. It has therefore, with 
some right, laid claim to being the only even approximately 
adequate solution of the philosophic problem. But with- 
out departing from the method upon which this theory is 
based, it is open to some very obvious criticisms which 
may perhaps in part explain its inability to completely 
meet the objections of its opponents, crude as has been 
their statement in many cases. 

For the sake of clearness we must once more repeat 
what has been said in the body of this work (pp. 345-351), 
viz., that these centre in the point that the view referred to* 
which may be called the “ current transcendentalism,” fails 
to^ render an adequate account of (we had almost said 
elides completely) the material element in experience. 
It has no satisfactory explanation to offer of sense and 
its conditions ; it knows nothing, or it says nothing of the 
dynamis of the world, of the irieh, the impulse, the will, 
the force, of empirical reality ; or if it have aught to say 
on these things, it is, as it were, imposed ab extra, and not 
deduced from its central principle. This latter is, ex 
hjlMliesi, pure Intelligibility, and hence cannot yield per 
se any results adequately explaining Sensibility; it is 
piire Actuality, and hence can have no part nor lot with 
Potentiality, the eternal negation of the Actual. It is 
the whatness which scorns the parent tliatness ; the purely 
statical in which is no dynamic. It is quite true that 
many of those who were among the originators of the 
current transcendentalism, like Fichte and Schelling, were 
dimly conscious of this, and hence their philosophy has 
at times an uncertain sound, although its general tenor is 
unmistakable. Hegel is the first speculative thinker of 
modern times who takes a definite stand on the formal, 
actual side of Knowledge or Consciousness as ultimate, 
and who is therefore the protagonist of modern philo- 
sophical Theism. In opposition to Hegel appeared 
Bchopenhauer, who saw a flaw in the “ guild philosophy,” 
m he called it, but had little clear notion as to philo- 
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sophical metliod. He accordingly thonglit he had read 
the riddle of the world when he had affirmed an alogical 
Will to be the Absolute, apart from any transcendental 
analysis or deduction. Be this as it may, the orthodox 
Hegelianism broke down. 


Let ns now subject the fundamental assumption of the 
Hegelian “ right ” and our current transcendentalist to a 
little criticism. Its speculative ;point d'appui is self-con- 
sciousness, “the I becoming aware of itself as the knower 
of knowing.” This is the moment of self-consciousness, 
the act of empirical recognition. It is necessarily there- 
fore the moment of philosophic reflection. This act itself, 
it is obvious, is formal or actual; but it is also obvious 
when scrutinised, that it is not the act itself but its ground 
which is also its content that constitutes the subject-matter 
or object of Philosophy. How the question arises at once, 
what is the relation of this ground or content to the act 
itself ? Otherwise stated, what is the “ knower ” that is 
identified in this synthetic act with the empirical “me”? 
Is the “Knower of Knowing” himself an act; isthelwhich 
knows exhausted in the act of self-recognition ? The current 
transcendentalist must perforce assume that it is, since for 
him this formal unity is final; the “I think” is the 
ultimate fact of consciousness ; in other words, he identifies 
the moment of reflection (Kant’s reproductive synthesis) 
with the moment reflected on (Kant’s productive synthesis 
of re^ty}. He declines to distingnisli the matter of self- 
consoionsness from its foim. It ■would seem almost enough 
to s'tate the 'ultima'te formulation of the position as aho've, 
language, ■to display the fact that there is a 
ajlacy lurking therein; a fallacy which, subtle and e^ven 
wire-dra^wn as it may seem when thus placed in its most 
atetiact guise, is nevertheless fraught with import for 
phuosophic method and construction. If the I which 
knows is not exhausted in the act of knowing, it must be 
wnoeiyed as the mfinite ground of that act. Butif infinite. 
If no limits can be assigned to it, it cannot be itself actual; 
E definition, something determined and 

and which 

as faowmg or “ thinking ” (not as 
can never itself become wholly 
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object to itself, but which is involved as necessary ira.-. 
plication (as opposed to inference) in the nature of all 
objects of consciousness — this J, I repeat, cannot be re- 
garded as act^ but must be rather the Fower^ or Fotentiality of 
Knowledge or Thought ; the infinite ]D0Ssibility of that act 
of self-recognition as of all derivative conscious syntheses. 
Now I maintain, that it is incumbent on the advocates of 
the current transcendentalism to show cause why in their 
analysis they stop at the formal synthesis, rather than at 
the material ground, which that synthesis presupposes. 
Let us observe the result of their initial attitude in tLis 
matter. Disguise the fact as he may, the current trart- 
scendentalist, as we have already indicated, can never, 
owing to his initial assumption, transcend the region of 
the ]Durely formal or logical ; he can never explain tlae 
concrete. He is doomed to wander in the realm of tLe 
abstract or of thought-forms without hope of attaining tLe 
Keal, except in a purely arbitrary manner. Hegel himself 
attempted it, but in vain. He talks a great deal about 
“ der concrete hegriffy’ it is true, but the concreteness is 
throughout an assumption and not a demonstration. ^ TLis 
want in his system, as I take it, led to its downfall as a. 
system. And the matter is not mended in the more receut 
exposition of the doctrine. No less than the older 
Hegelianism, its synthesis is a synthesis of actual thouglit 
determinations. It remains after all is said and done, tlx© 
synthesis of logical forms merely. As such it can give 
no account of their material basis, their warp, if I may so 
speak. This it necessarily leaves entirely out of its 
reckoning, and hence it fails to fulfil its function as a 
philosophic theory of knowledge. 

The theory which, while occupying in general tlx© 
speculative position, may yet be regarded as antithetical 
to the one in question, demands at starting a speculative 
2)oint d'a^jpui or first principle, the working out of wliiolx 

* The Hegelian doctrine of the Begriff or Idee gives the key to Ixis 
•whole attitude. The system turns on the selhst denlcende Mee.^’ 
Hie Concept or Thought, the completed thinhsi itself ! It is ixot 
the I 'which determines itself as thought, but the thought wliicli 
determines itself as I! No amount of “ interpretation,” or “reading 
between the lines,” will get over this cardinal postulate. 
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sliall include tlie material element in Reality. In tlie 
ortiiodox transcendentalism, owing to the initial assnnip- 
tion, at any given stage the moment specially constitutive 
of Reality must, it is plain, be a formal moment. The 
analj^sis of the current transcendentalism, as well as that 
of the German movement which was its parent, stops at 
the “ 1 The supporter of the opposite doctrine de- 

clines to arbitrarily cry “ Hold I Enough I” at this, to him, 
penultimate stage of the analysis. He declines to accept 
the statement that in self-consciousness the distinction of 
matter and form is abolished, for even in self-conscious- 


ness he distinguishes a material and a formal side: in 
fact the extremest antithesis of the opposition of matter 
and form. The current transcendentalist in his view, 
confounds the I with its determination as Thought ; fails 
to distinguish between that which thinks, and the formal 
synthesis of Thought, which is its arrested act. He 
finds that this actual Thought, Knowledge, or Expe- 
rience, presupposes its own Potentiality; which Poten- 
tiality he finds in the^ subject which is never object, 
but which all object, Le, all actual consciousness, pre- 
supposes. This more thorough-going analysis seems to 
him, while it gets rid of the assumption as its basis, also 
gets rid of its ^vicious consequences. The final step he 
takes obliges him to revise the old definitions, and opens 
up^ generally a new light on the speculative problem. 
Being is no longer identified with for4tselfness, Le. actual 
conscious determination, but rather with the undeter- 
mined possibility or power of consciousness. This is 
traceable in ordinary empirical perception and thought. 
When we speak of the “being’’ of an object, it is its 
side, %,e* that side or aspect of its reality which 
lEmt in consciousness, which we primarily have in mind. 
The Mpect that appears, that is actual or present in 
mmciouBnem, is its phenomenon merely. (Hence the 
notion of a Ding- an-sicTi.y 

Given two sets of appearances (phenomena), the doctor 
at the fc»t of the bed, and the skeleton looking over 
Ao«ldOT. The one is a reality, the other is an 
Illusion. What is the ground of distinction between 
them exceut that tiie one has an unknown, impre- 
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oonSJt presentable content, while the 

Z 1 of empirical object 

it« i^.f ’ tlian. empirical reality in general, has 

Plitr^f t indeterminate matter or poten- 

in +if^ eing known, and a determinate form given 
aptiini^ foment of consciousness, into -which 

•; °f oonsoiousness the matter enters merely 

fL, T. I once more, popular 

language implicitly recognise the antithesis 
of Actual Consciousness (Thought or Idea) and Possible 
Consciousness (Being or Ground). Furthermore, it wiU 
appear that every act as such must be in Time. Actual- 
ity, when scrutinised, resolves itself into being simply 
the vanishing inoment of Time; which brings ns h^ck 
0 6 fact, &at that ybr which Time is, can never he 

actual and finite, must always be potential and 

innmte. it the above be correct, it follows that the 
primary datum of tlie current transcendentalisni wliicjh. 
we liaye termed Philosophical Theism, is got at by a 
confusion between tiie moment of reflection and tbe 
moment reflected on; blie result being that tbe actual 
moment of reflection is hypostatized. Now tliG- view 
opposed to this wliicli. finds its final datum not in the 
form or act of Coiiscio-msness, but in the matter or* power 
of Consciotisness, not in the definite unity of Thouo’ht, 
but in tbo indefinite nnity of ihci( which tbinks, I take 
it, may not incorrectly be termed Philosopbioal Material- 
ism in contradistinction to the crude Materialism of the 
popular sciontist. It may also he termed Neo-Transcen- 
dentalism in contradistinction to the current Transcen- 
dentalism or orthodox doctrine, and as such we shall for 

the most part speak of it in the remaining portion of this 

appendix. 

We must here deal with an objection which may be, 
and is, sometimes raisea by the orthodox Hegelian to this 
new statement of the spieoulative position. It may be 
asked wliat is the dijBfex'ence between the concepi'tioii of 
the experienced world as resting on infinite Potentiality, 
on an alogical Ego, axid that of a noumenon, wliicb. is 
irrespective of, or cut off from, experience. If being 
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does Bot mean presence in, or actuality for, experience, 
but rather its negation, implication in, or potentiality of, 
experience, what is there to distinguish it from nothing f 
The answer is, that though when viewed from the formal 
or logical standpoint it does equal nothing (^teste Hegel), 
yet viewed concretely it is seen to be not pure nega- 
tion, but the negation of a specific determination. 
Thought, Consciousness, is a determination of That which 
thinks. Thought, Knowledge, &c., j)resupj)oses this which 
is indeed the negation of its immecliateness, but which is 
nevertheless its ground, its being, its ultimateness. In 
the same way it is distinguished from the physical sub- 
stratum of the crude materialist, which is a mere Outness, 
spacial and temporal, whereas the datum of theory of 
Knowledge is Inness, genetically prior to space and time. 
This however is too obvious to need further explication. 

Once more then, the so-called “ act of self-consciousness,’^ 
the arrested, actual moment of Thought discovers itself 
when closely viewed as the mere vanishing point of 
Time, and hence that for which Time is, can never be 
actual, ie. Thought as commonly understood; but if 
not actnal it must he potential, i.e. power or possibility 
of Thought. Further, as before remarked, the Actual 
can never be infinite, since its special characteristic is 
arrestment or limitation. It is only the Potential that 
can be conceived as infinite. 

What has been said, is, I think, sufficient to show, in 
opposition to the current transcendentalism (the type 
of which may be found in the late Professor Green’s 
“ Prolegomena to Ethic ”), that the ground of actual experi- 
ence can never be conceived as itself Actual, but always 
remains the pure Potential. To sum up this part of the 
argument : what is Actual is present in and for Conscious- 
ness; this ground, however, is not present in Conscious- 
ness ; ergo for me it is not Actual. But if it be contended 
^at such Actuality, though not for me, subsists in a 
World-consciousness, I would ask how my experience and 
csonsciousness is thereby explained ? If it be Actual, it 
must be outside my experience, since it is not Actual 
mrnm my experience (the Actuality of whicK latter is 
« before said, a vanishing momen^; in other word^ it 
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must be sometbing over against my actual cor.<=n* 
experience, here and now. If it be so-m2?i ? 
tbe synthesis of my consciousness, how o7rf outside 

the transcendental analysis of that conscinn^! 

6lGiiieiit of explanation ? sness as an 

Let -us now turn to the old question n-P 
that is, is of empirical, of timed and ^ejpendence ; 

dulteot from mo! or fo’r ti.t mi’tS, 
intelligences ; for instance, interior of the sensuous 

of the Moon, or nebulous period of Solar SwJ’ 
of course the same applies to any case ’ 

absent. The solution'^ this pr^er bv St 
transcendentalist (Professor Green for exam-r^ 
to little more than a Neo-Berkeleyani^ 
synthesis, possible and actual, subsists actnSlv iJ^fe 

thi™ftiorii of the Absolute. 

this position IS open to very obvious criticism from fwn m- 

three different sides. First there is the obiehi^^X™ 
given, that Actuality which is not for me cannot entlr 
into my consciousness as an element of explanation T 
every concrete or real you have ground, independenc^ 
possibility ; and iminediateness, dependence, actnalitv this 
being only a limited empirical expression of the nrim'nnl 
transcendental distinction of I and think. Mere actualitv 
for, or presence in, another consciousness can never s:ive 
the independence we predicate of external thino-g or enter 
into any exjilanation of their meaning for onr conscious- 
ness* .A.n object does not exist more for me because I 
know that someone else perceives it ; its perception and 
its being are always separate, alike in common-sense and 
in scientific thought. In the instance before given the 
skeleton at the head of the hed is not real "because it is 
perceived ; the fact that twenty patients in the same 
ward were simultaneously seized with the same illusion 
would not make that illusion any more of a realty than 
in the case of its only being perceived by one. In- 
dependent being cannot be explained then by existence 
or actuality in a self-sufficient extra-individual conscious- 
ness. In the well-known distinction between phenomenon 
and noumenon you have a recognition of tbe fact that 
appearance, actuality, or presence in consciousness does not 
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constitute the being of a thing, bnt rather the otherness 
of its being — ^its non-essentiality and the noimenon or suh~ 
sixiniiality of the thing discloses itself on analysis as 
nothing but the Jness postulated in it. Then again it is 
to be observed against the cnrrent transcendentalist and 
his predication of the actuality of the past or the absent 
in an eternally complete conscionsness, that this absolute 
conscionsness of his is ex hypothesi not a sensible^ or per- 
ceiving consciousness like onrs, bnt an intelligible or 
conceiving conscionsness. Its world is therefore not a 
sensible, bnt an intelligible world ; it is not onr world 
of common-sense, nor is it the world of science, but quite 
a different world for which neither common-sense nor 
science cares one jot. The attempt to palm off such a 
world upon the unsuspecting philistine is surely about 
as gross a fraud as a well-intentioned thinker could 
commit. The current transcendentalist in effect proposes 
to the above philistine that he shall hand him over his 
good, genuine, common-sense world just t@ show his con- 
fidence under the pretext that he will give it him back 
bearing an increased philosophic value; while what he 
does give him back is not his own world at all, but a 

flash,” intelligible world, which is no good to either 
common-sense or science. 

Let us see how Neo-Transcendentalism deals with 
this problem. In doing so it will be necessary for us while 
stating the position to repeat incidentally in substance 
some of the positions already advanced. This is unavoidable 
to the consistency of the argument, and must therefore 
be excused. Now for the Neo-Transcendentalist, the in- 
dependent of the past and absent is deducible not 
from actuality at all, but from ground or possibility. 
Empirically independent being implies coalescence with 
the non-empirical potentiality or ground of my own, and 
therewith of all possible, consciousness. From the stand- 
point of Neo-Transcendentalism, the ground of individua- 
tion and of independence lies entirely in the sense-im- 
pression. Sense is the element in and through which the 
particularisation of the I is given (a world of minds) no 
less than the particularisation of the determinations of 
this L (a world of external objects). The integration 
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sense-impressions spacially, infinite 

still farther into systSs °on®°io^sness and 

worlds of common-s^se ^ objects, to wit the 

exclusiTely to the thm7,>i,+ ^ ®cience respectively, accrues 
Ego as opposed to Absolute 

passant we may observA i ® !, limited by sense. Sn 
exclusively concerned wt+w?- personality is 

Descartes long ago poii^e? i. 

connects its states, if pnrelva?’n?'“^“ 

If it be admitted tl^f VL 

individuation lies in fen^ momeiit of particular 

actualisation lies in time w'n n ®Pemal moment of 
the problem of externSftv L ^ f® tolerably evident why 

Philosophy indeed profeLt +ri'’"r ™ 

,-„j- I . P otesses to deduce the conditions of 

diMC ual experience, but as deduced by philosophy such 

= s .c£- -is 

f™. 

e-nrpq or IrnnwQ individual necessarily experi- 

loag«mgmcr«l“Si°e'iS‘Si™l°^ individn.i know- 

,hoi o»aa..s-„, 

^ ^ <inestioris as to nninbabited islands, interior 

of earth, pre-glacial period, &c., briefly resolve them- 
selves into this one : Given Time and Space, Sensibility, 

-p 1 content obtained therein at a particular division 
of filled Time, or in a particular division of filled Space, 
implied though not presented in the filled Time and 
Space of any particular individual’s experience? The 
xemel of the < 5 ,iiondam crux consists her© in the ahstrao- 
tion of the particular from the universal in individuality, 
and its treatment as a separate whole. JBut as above said 
Philosophy only professes to deduce the ‘Gndividuar’ as 
universal principle, not as particular. Philosophy says the 
synthesis of individualised experience is prior in nature 
to any or all particular minds. The particular in- 
dividual, in thinhing of the interior of the earth or any 
other place too hot for the experience of himself or any 
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organic being like bimself, merely abstracts from bis 
particnlarity, throws himself back on that which his 
particularity presupposes — on that of which he is a deter- 
mination — to wit, on the ^possible conditions of individual 
consciousness in general. And he docs the same for that 
matter every moment of his life when he thinks on the 
past or the distant. The question arises in a simple mis- 
understanding. It cannot be stated as a philosophical 
jDioblem, nor can it be so answered. The only terms 
in which it can be properly stated, namely, those of 
common-sense or science, as the case may be, are the only 
terms in which it can be answered. The conditions of 
individual consciousness as such involve the whole Space 
and Time synthesis with all its implications .‘—abstract 
from the particular, the organic individual, and your 
question has no longer any significance. It is another 
illustration of the fallacious importance attached to the 
merely formal or actual. If there is a case in which 
it might be supposed that the reality of a tliino' was 
exhausted in its mere presence or actuality in conscious- 
ness, it is in the particular individual’s consciousness of his 
own personality. But can anyone say that the whole of 
his personality or character is present to his consciousness ? 
Is it not nearer the truth to say that what is present or 
actualised in any moment of conseiousncss is merely an 
indication, a shorthand registration, of the infinitudo of 
possibilities present in himself? Surely, paradox thouo’h 
It may seem, the being of the particula/ internal ps A- 
logical object is^ no more exhausted in any act of con- 
smousness than is the being of any external or physical 


The orthodox or current transcendentalist is fond of 

eteS“J attributes of infinity and 

temity of what he terms God, that is of the formal 

and .actual principle of the world. Now the Neo-Tran- 
seendenta^t <an find no infinity on the side of form: 

rW.! An absolute thought would lose its 

Aa^aeter as thought were it infinite ; hence the notion of 

^ thonghts, is a flat contradiction 

n terms. Infinity is an attribute of the Potential, not of 
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the Actaal; of Matter, not of Form. This remark has « 

whll? consciousness as a universal fact, with 

^^icarofnsvoT^r" synthesis ends, to the particular 
itidiSol consciousness of this or that 

«»S-af un?tv “v ^ tile 

>jiL unit^. of tliese diverse aspects: we mnsf 

idhdri P ® univerLl conditions of 

tliosP^f i^iei^iefige are presupposed 

in those of every individual, They are the material 

out of which every individual psyche primarilv deter 
uimcs itself. The “universal individual,“tf L ma^; 

risvchteal^*’ the matter or potentiality of the 

imychical particulars, William, John or ThomL. As 

.such then, infinity and eternity might he predicated of 

must never he forgotten that it is as yet not 

tW at ■ f \r ^i’?tract. True, it has a sensible, no less 
than an intelligihle aspect, hut it is the touch of the 

extra-philosophic particular which is its final mformino- 
or actuahsing, and which therefore alone gives it realit? 
and meaning. But here again, it is only particularitv 
as determinate that can be said to do this. ^ ^ 

111 Particularity itself we may distinguish a material 
or potential, and a formal or actual side. The imprimatur 
ot tdie former is numerical infinity— infinite number fit 
IS tins, in all probability, which Plato had in his mind 
whoii he spoke of the non-existent world of pure 
sensibility.) On the other hand, there is the definite 
or immediate particular— t/iis individual. The particular in 
the first of these senses has been regarded by Plato 
Aristotle, Jiiant (unoategoi'ised points of sense impression) 
and other philo.sophers as pre-eminently tlie potential- it 
is the matter which is opposed by them to the concept 
or form of thought. But in the other sense, that of 
immediateness or_thisness, particularity is no less the 
seal of the empirical which for ever eludes rationaliza- 
tion. The realm of the particular in both aspects is 
therefore the realm of Chance. The definite particular 
or immediate _ is unstable, and tends to merge into its 
mere possibility or potentiality j into tlxB infinite particular 
or numerical. Hence the attempt to explain or formulate 

2 E 
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in a manne to satisfy tlie reason tlie particular in eitlier 
of its modes (material or formal) mnst necessarily prove 
abortive. From this tbe absurdity of the popular talk 
about tber© being no snob thing as chance in the world 
is evident. In every concrete or real there is a chancBj or 
contingent element, which is nothing else but its particu- 
larity. It is vain to attempt to eliminate it by the recourse 
to the juggle of the regressus ot p^ogressus ad infinitum. For 
what does this mean ? It is sought to explain the definite 
particular, this thing, the content of the present, by merg- 
ing it in the infinite particular. And wbat is gained 
thereby ? Is the chance-element really eliminated ? Is tbe 
contingent really reduced to causation? IS^ot one whit. 
The infinity takes care of that. For observe, you not only 
have tbe antinomy of an infinite regress or progress 
which yet terminates in a definite time-content, but 
you have to take into consideration the infinite re- 
gress of an infinite number of lateral lines of causa- 
tion, and this even within a limited or finite time. 
For every step backwards in causation when closely 
viewed melts into an infinite number of causal antecedents. 
The category of cause and effect would not, in the last 
resort, do away with chance, even were the straight line 
a single one independent of all others ; how much less 
when the points of dependence and intersectiori are infinite, 
in such wise as to well-nigh nullify altogether the 
applicability of the analogy of a main line. It should be 
observed that the point here raised does not, like the third, 
antinomy of Kant, hinge upon the infinity of time, for 
within a definite time the infinity of causal particularity 
here referred to is just as evident. To take'an obvio'a& 
instance. The causation of every man now living, traced 
back through two centuries, it is said will sbow at least 
1 6, OpO direct causal antecedents or ancestors; the nu- 
merical extent of the indirect may be judged of from this. 
How the above is a simple case of causation. But the 
bare enumeration of the pedigree of a mam direct and 
Indirect would not sum up the whole of his causal 
anteoedeniB. This individual man, here and. now, with 
aH the Aristotelean predicables attached to him and 
constituting Mm what he is, means something infinitely 
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more^ tlian this, and involves more or less directly the 
infinitude of incidents not only in the life of his father 
and his mother np to the time of his conception, but that 
01 tne lather and the mother of every ancestor, dii’ect and 
indirect, up to the time of that ancestor’s conception. It 
is thus plain that the causal antecedents of John, Thomas 
or William, “ that without which ” he would not have been, 
reach into infinity when traced back for one generation 
only.^ ^ I^or it must be remembered that not only is he 
conditioned directly by every circumstance in the life 
of his parents up to the moment of conception, but 
each of those circumstances is in itself conditioned by 
the infinity of circumstances involved in the causation of 
every event. To enlarge upon this point further would 
seem unnecessary. We may, however, to bring the idea 
home to the mind of the reader, remind him of the 
trivial occurrence which is often the occasion of the coming 
together of a particular man with a particular woman; 
or, in other words, of the most immediate or direct cause 
of a man’s being. So far, then, from there being no such 
thing as chance in the world, it appears that the real 
world is the domain of chance; or otherwise expressed, 
that the Infinite Particular is involved in the essence of 
Eeality. Hence it follows that the apparent reduction of 
chance to the category of cause and effect, is a specious 
sophism and no more. The familiar illustration of the 
cognising of the whole in an infinite glance, with deprecia- 
tory references bo the limitation of the human mind, by 
which it is sought to make the theory plausible, is 
simply the loosest of popular metaphors. Firstly, an in- 
finite glaifce, if it mean anything at all, must mean the 
absurdity of a comprehension of an infinity of infinite 
series statically and as a totality. Secondly, Omniscience 
(infinite glance), in so far as it implies thought, implies 
limitation, and hence, as above shown, would not be 
infinite; while in so far as it implies a completed whole, 
it excludes infinite particularity, and a fortiori the definite 
particularity which presupposes the former. Conceding, in 
short, the notion of Omniscience, it can in no wise help to 
explain away chance, since it elides the subject-matter 
of the problem, namely, the particular. Instead of, as 

2 E 2 
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•asnally supposed, comprehending the chance element in 
the world, it excludes it by its yery nature. 

If it be false then that chance, or the contingent, can 
be explained away as a notion having its source in 
imperfect knowledge ; if it be true that the particular as 
such cannot by its very nature be reduced to reason, but 
on the contrary constitutes the realm of the irrational, 
and yet nevertheless this particularity or contingency 
is as much an element of the concrete as the logical, we 
easily see why Philosophy, which is the logical explana- 
tion^ of the world, has nothing to say concerning the 
particular as such— —be it in its material mode as infinite 
numerical possibility, or in its formal mode as definite 
numerical actuality. 

how, if the above be admitted, we as jpccTticulcLT indi- 
viduals are clearly mere evanescent chance products. But 
the universal conditions of our possibility— the warp of 
our consciousness, sensible no less than intelligible, is not 
particular but universal. TMs, then, is the “ universal 
individual which Philosophy deduces.^ 


mthv?(h!ar abiding fact in each particular 

mdmdual. ibe particular personality, the ihismss of self, is the apex 

fe uWotvr.?/? ” rather net-woA of 

coinwdin? Sh (spacial-temporal) particulars. PhynicaUt/, it is 
vsmhicJh, wit! !! par 'cular organic system or animal body ; 

question of immorillUy The ex ^ I bearing on the 

form or determination of selfhS “ 0 ^ 0 / aZffh ^■“t'lahsed 
be really just as little atfected bv the lan«;T>o*fr thing. J shall 
or mx,eetf as Z am now couoeraed fm Hip “®“°[y-®yrithesis 

syntheses of other mselves wino- on i*n dtt memory- 

generations — of Jnliuq r-nflAf time-contents — past 

Marat, &e. On thrhvnodfeS^nr^^ 5 Hildebrfnd. 

^ise. In this case, ^ the ‘‘ pmrSwt?" “ ^ 

<f “soul” subsists eteriiallf with X —memory-synthesis 

Its coBtent, but is shunted^hrthAi- nearly the whole of 

partfonlar mortal c^fl would be a 

At Miss or woe. The same importance either 

- woe. r ne same apphes, equally, to the vulgar notion of 
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In lower departments tlie task of tke tkinker is 
essentially tke same, namely, to disengage the parti cnlar 
or chance element (the sensuous element in Eeality) from 
the universal or law element (the logical element in 
lleality ) ; to discover the highest - expression of tlie 
universal element on every plane of knowledge or ex- 
penenG8-—which is only another expression for its reality 
as such, ix. its end, telos, ox truth. Thus the particular 
man has a value in history only in so far as he is tlie 
exponent of the universal in his society. The end of all 
culture is to universalise the mind of the particular 
individual, to reduce his consciousness as far as may Toe 
to the universal individual consciousness. The q[uestion 
remains, as we have on more than one occasion before 
remarked, whether the “ universal individual ” which the 


“ particular individual ” recognises as his end or telos, and 
which is now imperfectly realised in him, is to have in some 
sort its analogue in natural evolution in the shape of a 
corporate social consoiousness under which the conscious- 


ness of the organic or particular individual will he 
subsumed. 
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Kcmj-The names of philosophioal works are prinM i„ mio 

LABB, 116: hm . A1 /.t „ 

Ai fthazzah, 121 
Alkamii, 119 

Aaijarjuitig Qo . / 

Clirl.sf iari, 107 ^ 

AnnxjiL'Wftt . ... 


A. 

Abelabd, 116; his doctrine, 117 

systems of 
.Pl«los<>pl;y, 144; rcac 
won against sclioIaHiiaifinL 144 * 
Descartes, !«; Malebranehe; 

167 ’ 

17j; Biuimgarton 
175 ; Cnisnis, 176 * 

Abn Beker, 121 

Academics, the, 77 

tbo im- 

possiDuity of motion, 04 
Adamson, Kobert, 800 
•^nesidemns, 80 

•Esthetic, Aristotle’^ft 7 d » tt 
332 ’ ■ ^®gel s loeturcs on, 

Agrippa Satnminns, 8G 

Albertus Magnne, 124 

Albigensianism, 102 

of spcMiIators 

138; aS; 
von Neftosheim, 138; ’ParafS,’ 

139. Oardanns, 142; authorities, 

■“sxif “ p"p« °f 

afsmfsT Neo-Plato- 

Alexandrian Gnostics, the inn. 

AlpYft>.4 ’ ^^^ootrines, 101 


Amrxa^oraa, lifo, 80 * rvT,n« i 

80 r‘« . 4. 1 ’ ' pinJoj^opIi 

b."! , tcnclicr of Sokriitea 4A 

Aimxmmndros. 24, cs ; b vomi™ 
33 ; spccnlations mi ii.I p 

An^-^nf"'”“’ «volutior25 

•aiisoim, lU; liis pbiioamh 

. isss^iu « 

scbo‘l’"4?i’ 43; founds the Cynk 

acJiofil, 49 ; vxrtno to be attaLe^r 
^ hy nHmtkkm, 49 
Anytos, 46 

Apocrjidia, tendency to Greet 
tlimight in the, 80 ^ ^ 

ApoIIodorna, 82 

88 

Aomnas, Tbomas, 12.5: bis don- 
tnnoH, 125; two sources of 
kaowlodgo, 12.7; his iXenoe 
on later thought, 126 
Arobian phiiosnphers, 119 ■ aI 
kondi, 119; Affarabi, 120- Ayb 
cemmupo; AI Ghn^alk fste 
-^bu Baker, 121 ; Averroes 12] 
Arirfrppps, 48; founds CyVnic 

ArisSah^ 7Sfanrt r s 

PMlosoph^«““^ 
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Aristotle, Mrtli and education, 65 ; 
tutor to Alexander the Great, 
66; lecturing and death, 66; 
early writings, 66 
Aristotle^s philosophy, definition 
of philosophy, 3, 67; his doc- 
trines not derived from Sokrates, 
21; his school complementary, 
not opposed, to that of Plato, 51 ; 
Aristotle the founder of the in- 
ductive method and of natural 
science, 63 ; editions of his 
writings, 67; division of philo- 
sophy into logic, physics, and 
ethics, 67 ; what is a principle ? 
67 ; on matter and form, 68 ; on 
efficient and final causes, 69, 70 ; 
on reality, 69 ; cosmological ar- 
gument, 71; on Nature, 71; 
happiness the goal of human 
activity, 72 ; virtues, .73; the 
Politics, 73 ; art-philosophy, 74 ; 
theory of formal logic, 75 ; the 
range of his writings, 75 ; bib- 
liography, 76; referred to, 60, 
91, 112, 117, 120, 124, 396 
Aristoxenus, 77 
Arius, heresy of, 107 
Arkesilaus, 77 

Art, a (juietude of the will, 298; 
the chief periods of, and their 
characteristics, Hegel on, 332; 
the progress of, Hegel on, 333 
Art, philosophy of, Aristotle’s, 74 ; 

Sohelling’s, 283, 286 
Athanasius, 107 
Athenagoras, 104 

Atomists, philosophical system of 
the, 40 ; nature and action of 
atoms, 41; explanation of per- 
ception, 41 

Atoms, nature and action of, 41 
Augustine of Hippo, 108; his be- 
lief, 108; his Platonism, 108; 
his orthodoxy only apparent, 109 
Aurelius, Marcus, 80, 87 
Authorities for, Oriental thought, 
20 ; Greek philosophy, 23 ; Hera- 
Meitos, 38 ; Plato and Aristotle, 
76; the Stoics and Epicureans, 
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84; the Gnostics and Christian 
Eathers, 110 ; the philosophy of 
the Middle Ages, 130; the Ger- 
man Mystics, 131 ; the sixteenth 
century speculators, 143 ; Spinoza, 
167 

Averroes, 121 
Avicebron, 123 
Avicenna, 120 

Baader, E., von, 287 
Bacon, Francis, 177 ; , founder of 
the Empiricist movement, 177; 
survey of knowledge, 178; philo- 
sophy, 178, 215 

Bain, Alexander, and his works, 
378 

Bardesanes, 101 
Barclili, 254 
Basilides, 100 
Bauer, Bruno, 338, 340 
Bauer, Edgar, 340 

Baumgarten, Alexander Gottlieb, 
175 

Baur, Ferdinand Christian, 339 
Bayle, JDictionnaire, 10 
Beattie, James, 203 
Beck, 254 

Belcker, Balthasar, 155 
Berkeley, George, 188; account of 
his work, 188, 216 ; no universal 
idea, 189 ; what we mean by 
“ material substance,” 189 ; con- 
clusion from his analysis, 191; 
his aim and writings, 192 ; works, 
193 

Blakey, Eobert, history of philo- 
sophy, 13 

Boehme, Jacob, 286 
Boethius, 96 

“ Bombastic,” origin of the word, 
140 ’ 

Bonnet, Charles, 204 ; works, 205 
Brown, Thomas, 203 
Bruoker, Johann Jacob, history of 
, philosophy, 10, 13 
Bruno, Giordano, 134, 137; wan- 
derings, 134; death, 135; philo- 
sophy, 135 
Buddha, 98 
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J. G., history of philosopliy, 
Biu’dach, 287 


Cabanis, 213 

Caird, Edward, 390, 391, 392 
OampanelJa, Thomas, 137 
Cardanus, Hieronymus, and his 
works, 142 

Carvaka, school of, 119 
Causality, Schopenhauer’s four 
forms of the principle of, 290 
Causation, Hume’s theory of, 196 
Champeaux, William of, 116 
Chosroes, 96 

Christ, Gnostic idea of the, 101 
Christian Dogmatics in their De- 
velopment Strauss’s, 339 
Christian trinity distinguishedfrom 
the Heo-PIatonic, 94 
Christianity; influence of Heo- 
Platonism on, 92; of the sixth 
century, 97 ; the anti-worldliness 
of, 98 ; the reason of its supre- 
macy, 99; its dogmas formulated 
by Athanasius, 107; at Nicsea, 
107 

Chrysippus, 79, 80 

Cicero and his pliilosophical works, 
87 

Claude, 213 

Clement of Alexandria, 104 
Common sense, attached by Plato, 
55 ; recognised by Aristotle, 67 
Comte, Auguste, definition of philo- 
sophy, 4 ; life, 364, 374 ; parallel 
between the doctrines of Comte 
and Hegel, 365 ; the Positive 
Philosophy f 367; Comte’s law of 

ft® philosophy, 

d67 ; Sociology the goal of all 
sciences, 368 ; arrangement of the 
sciences, 368; Comte’s view of 
historic evolution, 369 ; his 
scheme of social reconstruction, 
d72 Sociology not founded bv 
Comte, 373 ; the real advance he 
made, 374; his defective charac- 
ter, 374 j revered by his followers, 
475 ; nature of positivism, 376 


Condillac, Etienne Bonnot de 203 • 
works, 203 ; Sensationism, 204 ’ 
Cosmological argument of Aristotle, 

Cosmology of the Pythagorean 
system, 32 ; of Aristotle, 71 • of 
Paracelsus, 140 * 

Cousin, Victor, history of philo- 
Sophy, 13 

Cr itique of Practical Eeason, Kant’s 
225,248 ' ’ 

Critique of Pure Peason, Kant’s 
217, 223, 224, 234, 236, 238, Ilf 
244, 247 ’ ’ 

Cromaziano, history of philosophy, 

Crusius, Cliristian August, 176 
Cynic School, 49 ; origin of the name 
49 ; its sole end the avoidance of 
pleasure, 49 
Cyrenaic School, 48 

Bamascius, 96 
He anima, Aristotle’s, 72 

*T"\ " ^ history of philosophy, 13 

Demiurge, the, 61, 101 
Demokritos, 40; founder of the 
Atomistic system, 40 
Descartes, Eene, and his works, 
146; doctrines, 147; character! 

Jlt)x 

Descartes’ philosophy, 147 ; ‘ Me- 
thodic Doubt,’ 147 i the existence 
of self, 147, 214; of God, 149; 
canon of investigation, 149,214- 
mdependent conceptions, 150 * 
Descartes’ dualism, 151 ; his 
physical theories, 
152; psychology, 152; anthro- 
pology, 153 ; influence of his 

referred to, 156, 
159, 170, 186, 214 
Deslandes, history of philosophy, 10 
Dialectic, the Hegelian, 313; use 
of the term, 324 

206 ; works, 
207; materialism, 207 ; method, 
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Dikcarchtis, 77 

liat'i'tiiis, liigtory of pliilo- 

Sf>pliy, 10 

DioRciios <ir Aponmiia, birtlipkee, 
27 ; iiUilitfLiihy, 27 ; tlm first to 
stiiti* Uk; iiriiiciiila of Jloaisin, 
28, .')I 

Biogeiiee of Siriopr*, fiO 
ilif* Sioie, 80 

‘PIupoTi, Ivigtory of philo- 
HOpiiy, 10; ilootrinoH, 001 

Scotiis, 127; writiiigd, 127 ; 
doetriiio, 128 

EcKKAirr, 131 

fiolivity of tlie, 260 
Eiiiolo;;?y, 3(3] 

Eloiiilo go'liool, 33; Xonoplianog, 
31? ; Fitrii'i(,!iiidt»a, 33 ; SIoligBOB and 
Zcno» 34 

Kmotiojig, Hiimo% classification of 
tl'M'H ^ 1 30 

Eiijpedrddos, l)irth»38; cloctniiG of 
four and uniting and 

Ki,‘parating princijiles, 38, 68 ; ex- 
planation of Sense perception, 

m 

Empirical-Bcoptifal scIiooIb of mo- 
pliiloBopliv, 177; Bacon, 
177; Hobbes, 180; Locke, 182; 
Berkeley, 188 ; Hume, 1£)3 ; 
Heid, 201 

tlie, 207 

MmyklmMk, Hegers, 325, 327, 

328, 340 ■ , 

Enfkild, condensation of Bruckcr's 
bistory, 11, 13 
Bngels, Fried ricli, 341 
Mtdrdim erdn jyAhmhert et 
DMmtf Didftrofs, 207, 208, 210 
Bpicietus, 80, 87 

Bplcweans, doctrines of tlxe, 81; 
tlieir'' kanonik, 81; pbyaics, 81 ; 
citliics, 81; tbeir doctrines not 
original, 82 . 

Erdcniras, definition of philosopliT, 
3,67; life, 80' , 

E.|Hpbunc8,,d.03 

Itirdmiiim, Iiji*, Mstory of pbilo- 
■aopliy, 12, 314: 
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[ Erig(?na, Jolmiines Scotus, 111 
doctrines, 112 ’ 

Esenbeck, von, 287 
JEmty on the Bauman Understandinq. 

Locke’s, 182, 187 
Esseues, the, 90 

Millies, Ari.>totle’s, 73 ; Spinoza’s, 
135 159, 160, 162, 163, 166, 167 
Eiikhd of Megara, 48 ; founds 
Megaric school, 48; writings 
lost, 49 

Evolution, anticipation of, by 
Anaximanclros, 26 ; Hegel’s error 
concerning, 327; Spencer’s defi- 
nition of, 384 ; principles of, 385 ; 
tendency towards equilibration, 
387 * 

I Experience, nature of, 67, 196 ; all 
knowledge derived from, 183; 
how possible, 226 

Fathers, the Christian, 103; the 
philosophic Fathers, 103 ; Justin 
Martyr, 103; Athenagoras, 104; 
Tlieopbilus, 104; Iremeus, 104; 
Hippolytiis, 104 ; Minucius Felix, 
104; Clement of Alexandria, 104 ; 
Origen, 105 ; the dogmatic 
Fathers, 106; Athanasius, 107; 
Augustine of Hippo, 108; autho- 
rities, 110 
Favoriniis, 86 
Forrier, 377 

Fouerback, Ludwig Andreas, 341 
Fichte, Johann Gottlieb, life, 256; 
works, 257 

Fichte’s philosophy. 258 ; ‘ Theory 
of Knowledge,’ 258 ; the task of 
philosophy, 258 ; fundamental 
axiom of the Theory of Know- 
ledge, 259; second axiom, 261; 
third axiom, 261 ; division of the 
Theory of Knowledge into specu- 
lative and practical, 262 ; ‘ Specu- 
lative Theory of Knowledge,’ 
263; standpoint and system of 
the ‘ Theory of Science,’ 263 ; its 
method, 266; ‘Practical Theory 
of Knowledge,’ 267 ; how the Ego 
comes to ascribe causality to 
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itself, 267;. freedom of the indi- 
vidual, 270 ; anticipations of 
Socialism, 271; Ficlite^s ethics, 
271 ; ^ the fallacy of the intro- 
spective ethics as a basis for 
conduct, 275; opposition to 
Fichte's philosophy, 277; retro- 
spect and criticism, 347; referred 
to, 278, 280, 282, 284, 286, 287, 
300, 319, 347, 403 
Ficinus, Marsilius, 133 
Figulus, Nigidius, 88 
First Frinciples, Spencer's, 381, 382, 
383, 386, 388 » » > 

Fischer, Xuno, 344 
Force, Principle of the persistence 
of, and its consequences, 382 
Form, as understood by Aristotle, 
68 - ^ , 

Fouilleo, Alfred, history of philo- 
sophy, 13 

Foundation for the Metaphysic of 
Fthie, Kant's, 225, 248 
Fourfold root of the principle of 

289 ^ 29 ? Schopenhauer’s, 
Frauenstadt, 301 

Free-will, upheld by Aristotle, 73 ; 
admitted by Leibnitz, 173 ; Hume 
on, 196; d’PIolbach on, 212 * 
Herbart on, 309 ' 

French materialist school, 203 • 
Oondillac, 203 : Bonnet, 204 • 
Helvetius, 205 ; La Mettrie, 206 ; 
Diderot, 206 ; d'Holbach, 21 1 
Fries, 254 


God,^ Descartes’ argument for the 

Gorgias, 42, 49 
Gorgias, Plato’s, 56 
Goschel, 338 

Greek philosophy, periods of, 21 • 
authorities, 23; I. Pre-Sokratio 

III. Plato and Aristotle, 5 i*’ 
Xy. Academies and Peripatetics! 
Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics, 

ulriod 8 ^ 

period, 85; Tl. Neo-Platonism, 

Green, T. H., 390, 392 
Gwinner, Dr., 301 


Gadanus, 77 
Gans, 338 

German mysticism of fourteenth 

tSvi. ®{*®“**^ centuries, 130 ; 
Lckhart, 131; Tauler, 131; < A 

^31: autho- 

nties, 131 
Gersonides, 124 

Gnosticism, 100 ; origin and pro- 

Gnostics, 

100; Syrian Gnostics, 101 ; doc- 
tnnes, pi; idea of the Christ 
101 ; refuted by irensens, 104 ^ ' 


Haldane, X S., 390 
Haldane, B. B., 390 

Hamann’s opposition to Kant’s 
philosophy, 253 

Hamilton, Sir William, 377, 878 
Hartenstein, 310 

Hartmann, Edward von, 352; his 

352 ; reconciling the 
doctrines of Hegel and Schopen- 
hauer, 353 ; conjunction of will 
and intelhgence, 353; the happi- 

nessx)t the conscious individual, 

qcE Pxirpose of the world, 
355; the possibility of realising 
this happiness an iUusion, 355 • 
defects of Hartmann's ^ system! 

Hebrew prophets, the, and the 
gospel of inwardness," 98 

1 ^/^’ WiJhelm Priedrich, 

hfe, 310 : work with Sohelling, 
311 ; works, 311 
Hegelian school, the, 338 
Hegelian system, the, definition 
ot philosophy, 4; the ultimate 
principle ot knowledge, 312; dia- 
lectical method of Hegel, 313* 
BCegelian dialectic! 
Progress of knowledge 
shown, 317; stages which tL 
mind and humanity pass through 
oeiore attaining absolute know** 
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ledge, 319; oxiraets from the 
‘ Phenomonology’ in illustration 


322; its three main divisions, 
323 ; tise of tiie word dialectic^ 
32*1:; first division of logic, the 
doetririe of being, 325; second 
division, the dootrine of essence, 
325 ; third division, the doctrine 
of concept, 326; correspondence 
of these divisions with Kant’s, 
326; Heged’s philosopliy of na- 
ture, 327; his error concerning 
evolntion, 327; his division of 
the philosophy of nature, 327; 
on tlm death of the individual, 
328; his philosopliy of mind, 
320; its triple division, 329 ; his 
etliic, 329; lectures on the 
phiIosO|)hy of history, 330 ; Erd- 
inann’H opinion of them, JI32; 
lectures on asthetic, 332; the 
chief iieriods of art and their 
characteristics, 332; progress of 
art, 333; Hegers view of the 
iignificanoe of art, 834; phi- 
l 0 f«)phy of religion, 334 ; har- 
monlMition between his system 
and the Protestant Christianity 
of Fnissia, 334, 337, 339 ; history 
of nhilosopliy, 12, 335 ; collapse 
of Hegelianism as a school, 336 ; 
its snecesi as a distinct system, 
337 ; controversies after Hegel’s 
death, 338 ; retrospect and criti- 
oism, 348; .referred to, 288, 300, 
347, 352, 365, 39.6, 403 
lleinriehs, 338 


J@[#I.V 0 tj|is, Claude Adrien, 165, 205 ;■ 

.Hamkieitofl,. life, .36; cardinal 
dootnne of eternal flux of things, 
36,52 

Ileraklxdes of Pontus, 77 
llcrbart, Johann .Friedrich, 301 
IIi*rbarf 8 philosophy : definition of 
philosoiSiy, 4 ; position of his 
philosophy, 288; influence of 
ICantism on it, 302, 303 ; results 
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furnished dy logic, 302; two 
classes of conceptions, 302; re- 
lation of physics and metaphysics, 
303; division of metaphysics, 
304;^ general metaphysics, in- 
cluding logic and ontology, 304 ; 
applied metaphysics, 305; syne- 
chology, 305 ; eidology, 306 ; 
psychology, 307; aesthetics, 308 ; 
theory of rehgion, 309 ; theory 
of pedagogic, 309 ; politics, 809 ; 
success of Herhart’s doctrines due 
to their mathematical dress, 309 ; 
retrospect and criticism, 348 
Herder, J. G., opposition to Kant’s 
philosophy, 253 

Hereditary genius, Aristotle, an 
example of, 66 
Hermarchus, 82 
Hermes Trismegistus, 90 
Hermodorus, 77 
Herrennius, 107 
Hippias, 43 
Hippo, 27 
Hippolytus, 104 

History of philosophy, objection 
to a condensed history, 8 ; need 
of such a history, 9 ; three plans 
of writing a history of philosophy, 
9 ; ancient and modern histories, 
10 ; Hegel’s, 335 

History, philosophy of, first hinted 
at by Oardanus, 143; Kant’s 
views on, 250 ; Hegel’s, 330 
Hobbes, Thomas, 180; definition of 
philosophy, 180 ; experience and 
observation, the source of know- 
ledge, 180; doctrine, 180, 215; 
theory of society, 182 
Holbach, Baron d’, life, 211; the 
BysUme de la Nature, 211; ma- 
terialism, 211; conception of 
God, 212 ; free-will, 212 ; in- 
fluence of materialism on conduct, 
212 

Hume, David, 193 ; works, 193; 
position in the history of phi- 
losophy, 194; impressions and 
ideas, 194 ; nature of experience, 
196, 216; free-will, 196; doctrine 
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of the soul-substance, 197; in- 
quiry into the ham of morals, 199 
Hypatia, 95 

Idea, the highest, to which all 
others tend, 58 
Ideal of the pure reason, 247 
Ideas, as understood by Plato, 58; 
Descartes’ classification of, 153; 
not innate, 183 ; of sensation and 
of relation, 184 ; enumeration of, 
184; combination of, 185, 204; 
all ideas only states of the mind, 
189 ; Hume’s distinction between 
impressions and ideas, 194; ideas, 
as understood by Kant, 241 
Ideas, ultimate scientific, 381. 

Ideas for a Universal Mi story, &c., 
Kant’s, 250 

Ideas of pure reason, 243 
Identity, Scbelling’s system of, 278 
Individual and his Iroverty, IMax 
S timer’s, 342 

Induction, Aristotle’s, condemned 
by Bacon, 179 

Inductive^ method, foundation of, 

45 ; Aristotle the true founder, 53 
Inquiry concerning Muman Under- 
standing, Hume’s, 193 
Instauration qfthe Scie^ices, Bacon’s, 
178 

Interpretation de la Jzutwre, Diderot’s 
207, 208 ^ 

Ionian schools of philosophy, 22 
68 ; theirproblems, 22, 51 ; Thales,’ 
23; Anaximandros, 24; Anaxi- 
menes, 26; Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, 27 ^ 

Iren^us, 104 
Isidore, 96 

It^au school of philosophy, 29 • 

I5tem°30’ 

Jatobi, F H., opposition to Kant’s 
_ philosophy, 254 ; to Melite’s, 277 
Jambliclios, 94, 95 
Jena Ziteratur Zeitung, 

T s ‘ Criticism,’ 252 ” 

Je-widi philosophers, 122 ; doctrine 


AvicL-bron 

123; Maimon ides, 123 ^ 

Justin Martyr, 103 

^ study of, 13^“® *®’ 122; 

Knnonik, the, of the Epicureans, 

r O 7 li. T r ^ Kantians, schools 
S 224; Fichte, 256* 

Sohelhng 278 ; Schopenhauer: 
28.1 Hcrbart, 301 ; Hegel, 310- 
the Hegelian school, 338 ; on the 
development from Kant to Hegel, 

Kant, Immanuel, life, 224; work^ 
2L4 ; editions of his works, 225 ’ 

^ Ills greatness, 256 
Kant’s philosophy: definition of 
philosophy, 4; outline of his 
phiosophy 217; ‘The Critical 

possible . 226 ; disadvantage un- 
dor which Kant worked, 226- 
Transcendental iEsthetic,’ 229’ 
meaning of /Transcendental,’’ 

-j , inijiiu'y into the transcen- 

sensibility, 

of?’ !/«'?soendental Analytic 
^31 ; the function of the under- 
standing, 232 ; logical table of 
judgments, 232; transcendental 
table of the conceptions of the 
understanding, 233; deduction 
ot the categories from a primary 
pnnciple of consciousness, 233* 

^ Trauseendental Dialectic,’ 241 • 
ideas, 241 ; distinction between 
the understanding and the 
reason, 242; ideas of pure 
reason, 243 ; paralogisms, 243 • 
antinomies, 244; ideal of pure 

^’orf . .“etaphysio of 

oftn’ history, 

MO ; Cr2tigtie of the Faculty of 

Judgment, 252 ; reception of the 
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critical plrilosophy, 252; early 
writers on Kantianism, 253 ; 
opposition to Kant’s doctrines, of 
Hamann, 253 ; of Herder, 253 ; 
of Jacobi, 254; the position of 
‘ Criticism ’ as a system, 255 ; 
the transcendental method Kant’s 
great heritage, 256; retrospect 
and criticism, 345, 347 ; referred 
to, 167, ISO, 217, 260, 262, 263, 
266, 261), 283, 286, 287, 290, 291, 
302, 314, 326, 345, 347 
Karneades, 77 
Karpolcrates, 100 
Kenites, tlie, 102 
Kerinthus, 100 
Kleanthes, 80 
Klein, G. M., 287 
Kratcs, 78 
Kratylos, Plato’s, 57 
Krause, K. 0. P., 287 
Kritias, 46 

La Mettrie, Jnlien Oifroy de, 
206 

laiforct, hisiory of philosophy, 13 
Lange, Friedrich Albert, 362 ; 
IHdory of Materialism, 12, 362 ; 
first i)art, Materialism befoi'e 
Kant, 302 ; second part, Modern 
Materialism, 363 
Lao-tse, 10 
Laim, I’lato’s, 64 
Leban Jem, Btranss’s, 339 
Leibuitz, Gottfried Wilhelm, 167 ; 
studies, 168 

Leibnitz’s philosophy, 168, 215; 
monads, 168, 172 ; their changes, 
169 ; unconscions perception, 
169 ; progression among monads, 
170 ; distinction between empiri- 
cal and necessary trntb, 1 71; God, 
171; inconsistencies on his sys- 
tem, 173; freedom of the will 
admitted, 173 ; his systenn^ con- 
trasted with that of Spinoza, 
174 ; its influence, 174 
Lenkippus, 40 
Leviathan, Hobbes’, ISO 
Lewes, George Henry, history or 


philosophy, 13 ; work, 379 ; 
ProUems of Life and Mind, 379 ; 
the aim of philosophy, 380 ; 
result of his work, 380 
Locke, John, 182 ; acconnt^ of his 
philosophy, 183 ; ideas not innate, 
183, 216; ideas of sensation and 
reflection, 183: enumeration of 
ideas, 184; substances, 185; know- 
ledge, 186; division of know- 
ledge, 187; influence of his 
writings, 187 

Logic, Aristotle’s theory of formal, 
75 ; logic of the Stoics, 78 ; of the 
Epicureans, 81 ; the Port-Koyal 
logic, 155; the Hegelian logic, 
322 ; its division, 323 
Logic, Hegel’s, 311, 322 
Logos, history and use of the word, 
57, 103, 104, 107, 108, 112, 312 
Lotze, Kudolph Hermann, 358 ; 
definition of philosophy, 358 ; Ms 
metaphysic, 359; its divisions, 
359 ; his method borrowed from 
Herbart, 360; want of originality 
in his philosophy, 361 
Imcretius, 87 
Lykon, 46 

Maimok, 254, 268 

Maimonides, and his doctrines, 123 
Malehranche, Nicholas, 155; Ms 
main problem, 156, 215 
Manichfleanism, 102 
Hansel, H. L., 377 
Marinos, 96 
Marx, Karl, 341, 344 
Materialism, influence of, on con- 
duct, 212; Lange’s history of, 

' 362 

Materialist school, French, 203 
Matter, as understood by Aristotle, 
68 

Maurice, F. D., history of philo- 
sophy, 13 

Medieval philosophy, 111 ; the 
earlier schoolmen, 111 ; the Ara- 
bians and Jews, 119; the Mter 
schoolmen, 124 ; authorities, 130 
Megaric school. 48 
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Bfclctosji 46 
Sleiissos, work of, 34 
Ilemorj, Leibnitz on, 170 
Menander, 101 
3l€tm, Plato's, 59 

?il’dupliysic, Lotze’s, 358, 359, 361 
3Iciiipk?jsiGal Foundations of Natu- 
ral Bcmiee, KanPs, 225, 240 
Metaplirsicai - Piiysicists, the : 
Herakleitos, 36'; Empedoldes, 


struggle of, with Christianity, 92 
E^umenius and Ammonius Sacca% 
92 ; Plotinus, 92 ; tJie 1^’eo- 
Platouic trinity, 94; Porphyry^ 
94; Jambliciios, 94; Hypatia,, 
95 ; Proklos, 95 ; Marinos, 96 ; 
Isidore, 96 ; Damascius, 96 ; the 
school closed by Justinian, 96 ; 
decline of classic civilisation, 
96 


. -V ».■ J J mm !■ WNA Vi^ A > afcW W ^ WV/ 

38; Anaxagoras, 39; the Atom- Neo-Pythagorean school, 88 

. . Nettesheina, Cornelius Agrippa, von, 

Jleiaphjmcs, Aristotle’s, 67, 74 138 

Mt^^mpirics, meaning of the word, Nicolas of Chusa, 135, 139 

c 7 X* Nominalism and Kealism, contro- 

Method, the Sotoatic, 45 versy between 115 

Metrodorus, 82 Nourrisson, J. F., Ustory of pHlo- 

Micheltft, K. L., edition of Hegel s sophy, 13 ^ 

lectures, 12 ; his summary of the Novalis, 286 

No 2 ;Mm Organum, Bacon’s, 179 
tJanies, oi8 iN^umenius 92 

Mill, John Stuart, 377; his work Nyava, the ofCotama IS 
essentially critical, 378 ; its value, ^ ^ ’ b^otama, 18 

JMem philosophy, transitioa to. Ophites, the, 102 

IMm philo^phy : first epoch, OiSaU, "qua!i-pliilosophy of the 

'.it s !c ii; i^<‘^ f 

“1 •>» !>» oi>«* 

5f < lies, the, of Spinoza, 160 

pmiaddoir!/, Leibnitz’s, 173 Pabaceistts it!Q t, i. n 

Mystieism, German, of the foui- 
t^nth and fiiteenth centtS”, Set,’ llo 

i-sss, 

:P«™*enfdes, Plato’s, 5^ of 

SeheUing’s, Is?® “ ® sign of 

■ ^1^4 ; Hegcd’s, 327 ■ ' its aecay, 

Kiio-lit'gelian schooL 390' * its ■ ' 

itetriaes, 390; its importance i explanation of, by 

^ g . 1X3 importance, Empedokles, 39; bythe Atomist/, 

89 - its g^of - between perception 

^■xlria, 89 : PlX, “fi, ; mechanical ex- 
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Peripatetics, origin of tlieir name ; 

66 ; their work, 77 
Pessimism, Scliopenhaner the 
founder of modern, 269, 296 
Plmdo, Platons, 56, 58 
PhisdruSi Plato’s, 59 
Phenomenology of the Mmd, Hegel’s, 
311, 317, 318, 319, 321, 322 
Phileios, Plato’s, 59, 62 
Pliilippus, 77 

Philo, 89 ; Ms doctrines, 90 ; the 
characteristic of his school, 90 
Philo of Larissa, 77 
Philosophie Positive, Comte’s, 365, 
367, 369, 370, 372, 373 
Philosophy, the problem of, 1 ; its 
scope, 2; ancient and modern 
definitions of philosophy, 3, 358 ; 
modern perversion of the word, 
4; ancient division into logic, 
physio and ethic, 5 ; modern 
division into theory of know- 
ledge, ontology an*d cosmology 
(including psychology), 6 ; philo- 
sophy become a profitable pro- 
fession, 85 ; state of, in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, 
217: task of, 258; problem of 
transcendental philosophy, 280 ; 
Lotze’s definition of, 358 ; Lewes 
on the aim of, 380 ; unity of, 394 ; 
rarity of true philosophical in- 
sight, 395; explanation of the 
apparent circularity of movement 
in, 396 ; relations between science 
and philosophy, comprehensive- 
ness of philosophy, 397 ; the end 
of philosophy, 398; the purpose of 
the world, 400 ; the immediate 
pursuit of pleasure not the end of 
progress, 401 ; the decline of the 
ethical religions, 402 ; humanity 
the highest actual realisation of 
the world-principle, 404 ; the 
future of philosophy, 404 
Philosophy o f the Vneonscious, Hart- 
mann’s, 352, 357 
Physics, Aristotle’s, 72 
l^icus, John, 133 

Hato, birth and youth, 54; studies 


and travels, 54 ; school in Athens 
founded, 54 ; death, 55 
Plato’s philosophy : definition of 
philosophy, 3 ; his doctrines not 
derived from Sokrates, 21; his 
school complementary, not op- 
posed, to that of Aristotle, 51; 
his philosophy combining the 
essence of all pre-Sokratic philo- 
sophies with that of Sokrates, 53 ; 
exegesis, 65; division into dia- 
lectics, physics, and ethics, 55; 
^common sense’ attacked, 55; 
dialectics the highest stage of 
philosophy, 56; object of the 
dialectical dialogues of Plato, 
57 ; his system of ideas, 58 ; 
the ‘highest idea ’the object of 
dialectics, 59 ; doctrine of remi- 
niscence, 59; physical specula- 
tions, 60: oosmical theory, 61; 
definition of virtue, 62; his 
ideal commonwealth, 63; Plato 
the founder of the ‘theory of 
knowledge,’ 64; nature of his 
philosophy, 64 ; bibliography, 
76 ; refeiued to, 25, 66, 68, 73, 91, 
103, 112, 117, 133, 164, 294, 313, 
346, 396 

Pleroma, the, 101 
Plethon, 133 

Plotinus, 92 ; his doctrine, 93 ; the 
Neo-Platonic trinity, 94 
Poetics, Aristotle’s, 74 
Polemon, 73 

Aristotle’s, 73 

Politique Positive, Comte’’ s, 366 
Polos, 43 
Polystratus, 82 
Porphyry, 94 
Port-Eoyal Logic, 155 
Posidonius, 80 

Positivism, founded by Oomte, 
365 ; its principles, 367 
Pre-Sokratic schools of philosophy, 
23 ; Ionian schools, 23 ; Italian 
school, 29 ; Eleatic school, 33 ; 
the metaphysical physicists, 36 ; 
transition to Sokrates, 42 
Principles of Biology, Spencer’s, 388 
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PrinGiples of Human Knowledge, 
Berkeley’s, 189 

Po'ohlems of Life and Mind, Lewes’s, 
379 

Prodikos, 42, 44, 45 
Proklos and his doctrine, 95 
Prolegomena to every future Meta- 
physic, Kant’s, 225, 230, 235, 239, 
246, 248 

Proslogium, Anselm’s, 114 
Protagoras, 42 

Psychology to be considered a 
department of philosophy, 6; 
Fichte’s opinion, 258 
Punishment, purpose of, 113 
Pyrrho, 77, 83; his doctrines, 83 
Pyrrhonistic Hypotyposes, the, of 
Sextus Empiricus, 86 
Pythagoras : definition of philo- 
sophy, 3 ; life, 29 ; influence, 30 
Pythagorean system, 30, 68 ; funda- 
mental doctrine of number, 30 ; 
extension of theory, 31, 52 ; cos- 
mology, 32; variations in, from 
being unwritten by its founder, 

on 7 


PiEASON, superiority of the practical 
over the pure, 249 
Eec'ent and current philosophy, 
352; Hartmann, 352; Lotze! 
358 ; Diihring, 361 ; Lange, 362 ; 
tendency of German philosophers 
towards historical research, 364 • 
Comte, 364; J. S. Mill, 377,’ 
Bain, 378 ; Lewes, 379 ; Spencer, 
380 ; the Neo-Hegelian school 
390 ' 

Reformation, the German, 134 
Reid, Thomas, 201 ; axioms, 201 ; 

criticism on Hume, 202 
Reinhold, Ernst, history of philo- 
sophy, 11 

Reinhold, K. L., on the Kantian 
philosophy, 253, 258 
Religion, Hegel’s philosophy of, 334 
Reminiscence, Plato’s doctrine of 
59 ’ 

Renaissance, philosophy of the. 
132; Plethk, 1^/ Mcinu^: 


133; Picus, 133; the Qeman 
Eefomation, 134; Giordano 
Bruno, 134 ; Oampanella, 137 
MepuUic, Plato’s, 56, 62, 63 
Reuchlin, Johannes, 137, 138 
Richtei^ Kant’s influence on, 253 
Ritter, history of philosophy, H 
Rixner, history of philosoiDby, H 
Roman and Antiquarian period of 
philosophy, 85 ; characterised hv 
exposition of older doctrines, 85 • 
^nesidemus, 86; the later Seem 
tics, 86 ; the Sextians, 87 ; Cicero 
87 ; Neo-Pythagoreans, 88 ’ 

Roscellinus, 115 

Rosenkranz, 312, 336, 338, 344 
Rousseau, 206 
Ruge, Arnold, 343 


Sabelli; m , the, 107 

St. Augustine of Hippo : see Augus- 
tine * 


Sankhya, the, of Kapila, 18 
Saturninus, 101 

Scepticism, arguments in favour 
of, 86 

Sceptics, the, 83; their doctrines, 

83 ; not original, 84 ; authorities,’ 
84 


Schelling, Frederick William Jo- 
seph, 278 

Schelling’s philosophy: definition 

‘system 

of Identity,’ 278; the problem of 
philosophy, 279; nature-philo- 
279 ; transcendental 
philosophy, 280 ; division of the 
process of the production of the 
real into three stages, 281; 
category of reciprocity, 281; 
Schelling’s practical philosophy, 
282 ; the main difference between 
Schelling and Fichte, 283; philo- 
sophy of art, 283 ; philosophy of 
nature, 284; correspondence of 
Schelling with Fichte and Leib- 
nitz, 285; Schellmg’s later ten- 
dency to mysticism, 286; his 
^stem no great advance on 
Fichte s, 286 ; his followers, 287 ; 
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retrospect and criticism, 347; 
referred to, 288, 300, 334, 347, 
353 

Schiller, Kanf s influence on, 253 
Sclilcgel, 28 G 

Schmidt, Br. : see Stirner, Max 
Schoolmen, the earlier, 111; Eri- 
gena, 111; Anselm, 114; Abe- 
lard, 116 

Sclioolmen, the later, 124; Al- 
bertus Magnus, 124; Thomas 
Aquinas, 125 ; Duns Scotus, 127; 
William of Occam, 128 
Schopenhauer, Arthur: life, 289; 
works, 289 

Schopenhauer’s j)hilosopliy : defi- 
nition at philosophy, 4 ; position 
of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, 
288 ; the four forms of the prin- 
ciple of causality, 290; separation 
of the will troin the intellect, 
291 ; use of the term ‘ will,' 293 ; 
the body tlie ohjectivation of the 
will, 294 ; on the nature of will, 
295 ; ^ pessimism, 296; place of 
the fine arts in the presentment 
of the will’s ohjectivation, 296; 
of art, 297 ; of music, 29S ; art 
a quietude of the will, 298 ; the 
will-to-live, 299; the merit of 
Schopenhauer’s work, 300; his 
followers, 301; retrospect and 
criticism, 348 
Sclmlase, 254, 258 

Schwi‘gler, Albert, history of philo- 
sophy, 12, 14 

Science and philosophy, relations 
between, 881, 397 
Science, special, distinguished from 
philofiophy, 2 

Segregation, principle of, 387 
Seneca, 87 

Sensationism of Condillac, 204 • 
Seth, Andrew, 390 
Sextian school, 87 
Sextius, 87 
Sextus Olodius, 88 
Sextus Empiricus, 86 
Shakespeare, Bruno’s possible in- 
liuence on, 135 


Siraonians, the, 100 

Social Gontract, Eousseau’s, 182 
206 

Society, Hobbes’ theory of, 182 

not founded by Comtek 

O I o 

Sokrates : birth, 44; studies and 
public life, 44 ; philosophy, 45 ; 
method, 45 ; condemnation and 
death, 46 ; the blame of bis ac- 
cusers exaggerated, 46; the revo- 
Intion in thought due to him, 47 • 
the apostle of self-knowledge, 52 
Sokratic Schools: philosophy of 
Sokrates, 45; his philosophy a 
method rather tha’n a doctrine 
47 ; minor Sokratic schools, 48 ; 
the Megavic school, 48 ; the 
Cyrenaic school, 48; the Cynic 
school, 49 ; referred to, 57, 64, 91 
SopliisteSf Plato’s, 57 
Sophists, school of the, 42, 52 ; its 
teachers, 42; its opposition to 
earlier philosophies, 43; decline, 
43 

Sophroniskos, 44 
Space, according to Aristotle, 71 
Spencer, Herbert ; definition of 
philosophy, 4; Ms philosophy, 
380 ; distinction between the 
absolute and the relative, 380; 
ultimate scientific ideas, 381; 
relation of philosophy to science, 
381; definition of reality, 382: 
his test of truth, 382 ; principle 
of the persistence of force and its 
consequences, 383 ; definition of 
evolution, 384 ; principles of 
evolution, 384 ; change from 
homogeneity to heterogeneity, 
386; change from indefiniteness 
to definiteness, 387 ; tendency of 
evolution towards equilibration, 
387 ; tendency after equilibration 
to dissolution, 388 ; his PrineipJes 
of Biology later works, 388; 

his merits and defects, 389 
Speusippus, 77 

Spinoza, Baruch de, 157 ; his capa- 
city for scientific exposition, 166; 

2 F 
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Spinoza’s philosophy, 158, 215 ; his 
method, 158 ; errors of abstraction 
and imagination distinguished, 
158 ; starting-point of his system, 
159 ; account of his system, 160 ; 
anthropology, 165 ; ethics, 165 ; 
success of Spinozism, 167 ; autho- 
rities, 167 : his system contrasted 
-with that of Leibnitz, 174; re- 
ferred to, 168, 214, 396 
Stanley, Thomas, history of phi- 
losophy, 10 

State, function of the, 63, 200 
Stewart, Dugald, 203 
Stilpo, 78 

Stirner, Mas, 340 ; the Individual 
and Ms Property, 342 
Stoics, the, their definition of phi- 
losophy, 3; their doctrines, 78, 
80; their logic, 78; physics, 
79; ethics, 79; Stoicism pri- 
marily an ethical movement, 
80 

Strato, 78 

Strauss, David Friedrich, 338, 339, 
341 ; his Lehen Jesu, 339 ; 
Christian Dogmatics in their 
Development, <&e., 339 
Stromata, the, of Clement of Alex- 
andria, 104 

Substance, Descartes’ definition of, 
150 

Syncretists, worh of the, 85, 87 
Synechology, 305 

Syrian Gnostics, 100; Menander, 
101; Satuminus, 101; Tatian, 
101 ; Bardesanes, 101 ; doctrines, 
101 

Sysfeme de la Nature, d’ Holbach’s, 
210, 211, 213 

Tatian, 101 
Tauler, Johannes, 131 
Tennemann, history of philosophy, 
11, 13 

Thales : life, 23 ; knowledge, 23 ; 
his claim to be the founder of 
philosophy, 24 ; his central doc- 
trine, 24 

Ihmt3dm, PMo% 55, 57, 62 


Theology distinguished from phi- 
losophy, 2 

Theology, Kant’s criticism of ra- 
tional, 247 
Theophilus, 104 
Theophrastus, 77 

Theory of Knowledge, fundamental 
axioms of the, 258 
Therapeutse, the, 90 
Thomasius, Jacobus, history of 
philosophy, 10 
Thrasymachos, 43 
Tieck, 286 

Tiedemann, history of philosophy, 11 
Timceus, Plato’s, 60, 61, 62 
Time, according to Aristotle, 71 
Tracy, Testntt de, 213 
Transcendental, meaning of the 
word, 229 

Transitional thought, 98 ; the 
attitude of Christianity, 98 ; the 
Gnostics, 100 ; the Christian 
Fathers, 103 

Treatise of Human Nature, Hume’s, 
193, 196, 197, 199 

Trinity ; the Keo-Platonic, dis- 
tinguished from the Christian, 
94 ; the doctrine of the, the 
foundation of dogmatic Christi- 
anity, 106 

IlEBEEWEa, history of philosophy, 
12, 14 

Unknowable, the, 383 
Upanischads, the, 17 

Yaisehika, the, of Kanada, 18 
Valentinus, 100 

Vedanta, the, of Badarayana, 18 
Virtue, Plato’s definition of, 63; 

Epicurean idea of, 81 
Vischer, 338 

Vision, Berkeley’s theory of, 1 02 
Voltaire, 206 

Wagner, J. J., 287 
Wallace, Edwin, 390 
Wallace, William, 390 
Weber, Alfred, history of philoso- 
phy, 13 
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